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TOTANOe  OLABEOLA. 


Tu'E  Wood  Sandpiper  was  not  formerly  considered  to 
be  a  visiloT  to  Great  Britain,  until  Colonel  Montngu,  with 
his  usual  Jiscrim  I  nation,  perceived  that  a  species  occasionally 
met  with,  and  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
as  simply  a  variety  of  the  green  sandpiper,  exhibited  the 
characters  assigned  by  Linneeus  to  his  T.  gtareola.  These 
diBiBcters,  when  once  pointed  out,  arc  sufficiently  distinguish- 
able ;  so  that  no  omitholog^t  of  the  present  day,  who  examines 
with  bis  own  eyes  specimens  of  the  two  species  which  he 
may  chance  to  obtain,  can  possibly  make  any  mistake  be- 
tween them. 

At   the   time,   however,    when   Colonel    Montagu    made 
roL.  y.  B 
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known  his  observations,  this  species  had  but  one  solitary 
representative  in  the  cabinets  of  this  country.  Subsequently, 
when  specimens  supposed  to  be  of  the  green  sandpiper  were 
obtained,  some  few  among  them  occasionally  proved  to  belong 
to  the  newly-recognised  species,  which  thereby  recovered  its 
proper  place  in  society. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  extends  all 
over  Europe  south  of  the  severe  climate  of  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way, and  equally  over  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  usual  localities  are  flat 
and  swampy  land,  springy  pools,  and  heathy  wastes  or  com- 
mons. The  specimen  from  which  ouv  drawing  is  made  was 
obtained  in  a  gravel-pit  on  Ditton  Marsh,  in  Surrey. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Wood  Sand- 
piper migrates  northward  from  its  most  southern  winter 
quarters,  and  remains  with  us  until  August,  when  this  bird 
returns  associated  with  small  flocks  that  are  on  their  way 
back  from  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  principally  owing 
to  the  Wood  Sandpiper  travelling  during  the  night  season 
that  it  is  not  more  frequently  obtained  ;  besides  which,  the  bird 
passes  the  day-time  on  the  most  extensive  wastes,  where 
it  can  run  a  great  distance  if  it  finds  itself  pursued,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  wing  for  its  safety. 

The  name  which  the  present  species  bears  does  not  agree 
with  the  situations  where  it  is  generally  found  in  this  coun- 
try, which  renders  it,  among  other  circumstances,  doubtful 
whether  this  species  is  really  the  glareola  of  Linnaeus ;  but, 
as  it  is  now  best  known  by  the  appellation  of  Wood  Sand- 
piper, we  will  not  presume  to  change  it :  the  &ct  is,  that  this 
bird  never  here  frequents  woods,  unless  copses  of  birch  and 
alder,  that  surround  lai^  tracts  of  heathy  or  boggy  flats,  can 
be  so  called. 

The  locality  in  which  the  Wood  Sandpiper  passes  its 
summer  sojourn  in  our  country  is  invariably  extensive  open 


grouBil,  which  we  can  partly  prove  by  tlie  fact  that  several 
cpecimens  are  annually  obtained  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
is  Surrey;  and  during  the  time  of  migraLlon,  it  generally 
alights  in  swamps  where  man  can  obtain  no  footing  with 
any  security  from  sinking  in  :  it  also  frecjucnta  the  uiuddy 
shores  of  lakes  of  all  dimensions,  but  is  never  found  on  the 
sea-coast. 

The  Wood  Sandpiper  is  rarely  found  in  flocks,  escopt 
during  the  time  of  migration,  but  it  is  not  uncommonly 
eeen,  in  company  with  redshanks  or  ruffs,  on  the  shores  of 
lakes  or  ponds  very  early  in  the  spring. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  present  species  is  very 
elegant  when  seen  running  about  on  the  ground,  to  which 
its  Blender  body  and  long  legs  contribute  very  considerably  ; 
tind  on  taking  wing  it  is  peculiarly  conspicuous,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  dusky  feathering  and  white  rump  being  so 
clearly  defined,  although  the  contrast  of  colour  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  foregoing  species. 

\\'heo  the  Wood  Sandpiper  perceives  any  sudden  ap- 
proach of  danger,  it  remains  immoveable  until  compelled  to 
take  wing,  when  it  mounts  high  in  the  air  and  flies  off  to 
a  great  distance,  and  with  a  velocity  that  surpasses  all  others 
of  its  family. 

During  the  time  of  migration  the  pecular  gathering-note, 
giff,  giffi  may  be  heard  often  repeated,  forming  a  concert 
or  chorus  of  many  voices,  and  serving  to  keep  together  the 
assembled  travellers,  until  fatigue  compels  them  to  alight 
for  rest  in  some  convenient  spot.  The  male  bird  has  during 
the  breeding  season  another  call-note,  which  sounds  like 
leatril,  tealril ! 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  the  Wood  Sandpiper  can  easily 
be  kept  in  confinement,  and  that  its  constitution  will  gene- 
rally overcome  a  broken  wing. 

The  food  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper  consists  in  such  smalt 
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insects  as  inhabit  the  humid  localities  frequented  by  it,  and 
more  particularly  the  larvae  of  gnats  and  flies,  and  also 
small  beetles,  small  worms,  and  minute  snails,  whose  shells 
are  now  and  then  found  in  the  stomach  of  this  bird. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  search  for  the  Wood  Sandpiper, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  species  chiefly  seeks  its  food 
on  the  swampy  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds,  where  the  water 
covers  the  ground,  or  in  spots  where  either  grass  or  reeds 
of  low  growth  stand  in  patches :  where  these  places  have 
become  dried  up  in  the  summer  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to 
find  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  a  pair  of  Wood  Sand- 
pipers choose  their  place  for  forming  a  nest,  which  consists 
in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few 
dry  grasses  and  other  small  blades  of  bog  plants;  in  it 
three  or  four  eggs  are  deposited,  which  are  incubated  by 
the  hen  bird,  while  the  male  watches  for  her  safety  and  that 
of  the  young  brood.  Owing  to  the  boggy  groimd  which  is 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  the  nest  is  very  difficult  to  find ; 
but  the  best  way  to  facilitate  the  search  is  to  take  a  spaniel 
dog  to  the  ground  where  the  nest  is  supposed  to  be,  for 
the  male  bird  will  soon  be  seen  to  rise  and  hover  over  the 
intruder,  and  by  these  means  it  will  soon  become  apparent 
that  a  nest  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper  is  not  far  distant,  and 
requires  only  to  be  carefully  looked  for. 

The  present  species  measures  about  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
the  beak  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  the  tarsus  is  one  inch  and 
a  half,  and  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia  one  inch,  being  one 
half  of  its  length ;  the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  one  inch 
and  two  lines.  The  colouring  of  the  beak  is  black  from  the 
tip  to  the  nostril,  and  from  thence  to  its  base  greenish  flesh- 
colour  ;  the  iris  dusky  brown ;  the  legs  and  toes  pale  pea- 
green,  with  a  pale  blue  tinge,  and  oil-green  at  the  joints  : 
the  claws  dusky. 


vooD  aAHorim. 

The  pluinagc  of  tie  young  binta  anU  llwl  of  I 
iduU  in  winU-r  do  not  differ  much,  but  the  Kuumter  plu- 
mage  stamls  dIodl-.  The  imiDattirr  pluma^  ii  lu  ful- 
lows: — A  small  bar  of  dusky  citcniU  from  iht-  bnw  uf  the 
beak  to  the  eye,  over  which  ia  a  broad  wliitf  streak  thai 
passes  above  the  eye  and  surroundi  it ;  the  tup  of  the  head 
is  dusky,  with  narrow  vhilc  edges  to  the  ft-uthors;  ihu  baek 
of  the  neck  the  game,  but  more  streaked  irith  white ;  ihc 
cliceks  are  white  with  narrow  brown  streaks,  aa  are  al»u  the 
eai-coverls,  which  are  besides  tinged  with  aah-coloiir ;  chin 
and  throat  pure  white  ;  the  neck  white,  with  brown  shaft- 
streaks  and  markings,  which  become  larger  and  planer  on  the 
chest ;  the  back,  shoulders,  tertiala,  and  the  greater  and  leswr 
"ing-covcrta  dusky,  with  liardly  perceptible  reScsiotia  of 
green  and  purple,  and  bright  rufous  triangular  spots  \iot- 
dering  the  edges  of  the  feathers  ;  on  the  leawr  wing-covert* 
these  spots  become  extinct,  und  the  ground  colour  of  the  edge 
of  the  wing  is  much  lighter  :  the  <juill-fca titers  arc  dusky,  tile 
first  of  which  has  n  white  shaft  ;  all  the  tips  of  the  quill- 
feathers  are  narrowly  edged  with  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Gist ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  dusky ;  the  rump 
white  ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  small  dusky  shafl- 
itreaks  and  spots ;  all  the  under  pans  white  ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  have  narrow  dusky  shafl-streaks :  the  thighs  are  spotted 
with  brown ;  the  tail  white,  broadly  barred  with  dusky.  Male 
and  female  are  alike. 

The  winter  plumage  ditTers  very  little  from  the  foregoing : 
the  top  of  the  head  has  more  decided  brown  spots  :  the  mark- 
ings on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  arc  narrower,  and 
clouded  with  ash-colour ;  the  side  feathers  of  the  breast  and 
Sanks  are  covered  with  greyisli-brown  waving  lines ;  the 
brown  spots  on  the  upper  partB  are  larger  and  brighter.  As  the 
birds  advance  in  age  the  rufous  colouring  becomes  almost 
white.    The  1^  and  base  of  the  beak  are  greenish  ash-colour. 
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The  summer  plumage  varies  principally  in  the  dusky 
colouring  being  richer,  and  the  triangular  spots  of  the  entire 
feathering  of  the  upper  parts  being  silvery,  but  not  pure 
white. 

The  adult  birds  moult  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  young  of  the  year  after  arriving  in  their 
winter  quarters.  By  the  month  of  April  the  adults  appear 
again  in  their  perfect  summer  plumage. 


CnslLATORBS. 


PLATE  CLXXXII. 

COMMON  SANDPIPEB. 

TOTAfiUa    KYPOLEDCD9. 


We  are  now  called  upon  to  destribe  tUis  very  elegant  littlt  J 
Bummer  visitant  to  Great  Britain,  the  Common  Hand  piper,  of  1 
Summer  Snipe,  which  must  remind  most  men,  that  have  ever  I 
indulged  in  an  eicureion    along  our  beaulifal  rivers,  of  rju'tet  I 
oijovment ;  since  there  this  bird  is  generally  to  be  seen  on  ths ' j 
gUTclIy  banks  close  to  the  water,  running  about  incessantl)*.! 
in  search  of  food,  or  flying  to  somo  shurt  distance  uttering 
its  pleasing  whistling  note.     This  species  is  found  throughout 
Ae  British  Isles,  and  is  equally  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  north  to  south  ;  it  is  also  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  America  and  Africa.     Although  it  is  a  well- 
tnown  bird,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  anywhere  met  with 
in  great  numbers :  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  we  have 
leen,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  dozen  oi  fourteen  together. 

About  the  month  of  April  the  Sandpiper  arrives  in  this 
country  &om  the  south,  and  remains  with  us  until  August 
and  September ;  after  which  time  it  is  rarely  seen,  unless  the 
autumn  is  very  fine.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  present 
ipeeies  arrives  with  us  singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  and  it  is 
only  about  the  latter  part  of  their  sojourn  with  us  that  they 
lie  seen  in  small  flocks,  but  even  then  at  most  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  or  thirty.     Like  most  others  of  its  tribe,  this 
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sandpiper  travels  during  the  night :  towards  sunset  it  begins 
to  shew  great  restlessness,  and  continues  to  fly  about  until 
dark,  uttering  its  pleasing  whistle,  when  it  rises  high  in  the 
air,  and  moves  off  in  a  southern  direction. 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  Common  Sandpiper  are 
the  banks  of  rivers  of  all  dimensions,  whether  the  country  is 
flat  or  hilly,  or  the  district  open  or  wooded ;  but  the  rivers 
or  streams,  whose  height  is  continually  varied  through  floods, 
tides,  or  the  effects  of  locks  and  weirs,  are  preferred,  in  as 
much  as  the  receding  water  is  sure  to  leave  behind  a  fresh 
supply  of  food  upon  the  exposed  gravel  or  mud. 

There  is  no  other  species  of  this  present  family  that  seems 
so  frequently  to  be  seen  among  osier  plantations,  and  other 
cover  that  skirts  the  water's  edge.  When  in  pursuit  of  this 
bird,  we  most  generally  find  it  on  the  gravelly  wet  banks  near 
the  water ;  on  large  moss-grown  stones  in  the  river ;  on  the 
flat  wood-work  over  which  water  runs  continually,  and  where 
the  slippery  weeds  hang  about  the  same;  and  also  in 
shallow  water,  where  the  current  has  no  strength  to  wash  the 
bird  off  its  feet. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  this  bird  run  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily,  and  amusing  to  observe 
how  it  is  sometimes  disturbed  and  tormented  by  the  pied 
wagtail,  its  frequent  associate  in  these  localities,  during  which 
time  the  Sandpiper  expresses  its  impatience  by  uttering  its 
high  note  of  disapproval. 

The  flight  of  the  Sandpiper  is  easy  and  swift :  when  flying 
only  to  a  short  distance,  it  skims  close  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  most  generally  settles  again  very  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  place  it  started  from  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
leaving  the  neighbourhood,  it  flies  at  a  tolerable  elevation. 
We  are  told  that  this  bird  is  very  well  able  to  swim  and  even 
dive,  but  we  have  never  experienced  this  ourselves,  although 
the  snipe  sometimes  swims  as  well  as  a  rat.  a  circumstance 
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fliicL  wc  have  witnessed  more  than  once.  Owing  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  Sandpiper  never  hides  nor  e<]uat8,  it  Is  a  very  cosy 
bird  to  approach  with  a  gun. 

The  present  species  is  not  remarkable  for  sociability ;  for 
whether  a  flock  starts  on  the  wing  together,  or  alights  at  the 
same  time,  each  bird  follows  its  own  inclination,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  attention  to  the  call-note  of  its  companions. 

The  call-note  of  this  bird  13  best  expressed  by  the  word 
hcrdeedee,  heedeeilec  !  the  second  syllable  being  uttered  loud- 
est, the  tone  much  resembling  that  of  a  flute ;  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  call-note  of  the  king-fisher,  but  is  not  so  shrill, 
and  at  least  two  notes  lower  in  music.  It  is  very  remarkable 
how  often  this  call-note  is  repeated  when  the  bird  is  on  tlie 
wing;  we  may  almost  assert  that  this  repetition  amounts  to 
from  forty  to  fifty  times.  It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  Sand- 
piper in  confinement,  if  only  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing  in 
obtaining  it. 

The  foodjinanaturalstate,  consists  of  small  insects  and  tlicir 
larva?,  and  with  these  many  grains  of  sand  are  swallowed  ;  the 
insects  consist  chiefly  in  flies,  gnats,  and  water-spiders,  but 
rarely  gnails,  if  ever  so  small. 

About  the  middle  of  April  these  birds  pair  and  choose 
the  epot  for  their  nest,  which  b  on  the  ground,  always  above 
the  highest  water-mark  to  which  any  spring-flood  reaches ; 
the  distance  from  the  water  is  not  great,  the  nearest  suitable 
spot  for  the  purpose  being  chosen,  but  the  nest  b  so 
carefully  bidden  under  the  lower  branches  of  willows,  osiers, 
&c.,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  it ;  and  there  is 
never  an  entrance  to  it  but  from  one  side  only.  The 
nest  is  little  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  neatly 
lined  with  dry  grasses,  and  a  few  dead  leaves  of  the  willow. 
The  number  of  eggs  never  escceds  four,  which  are  batched 
by  the  mother  in  about  fourteen  days ;  and  the  young  leave 
the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  when  they  hide  themselves 
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very  carefully  among  the  surrouDding  willow-stumps  and 
branches.  In  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  birth  the 
young  require  no  longer  the  aid  of  their  parents,  and  may  be 
seen  feeding  in  the  same  spots  that  the  adult  frequent. 

The  Sandpiper  measures  from  seven  inches  and  a  half  to 
seven  inches  and  three-quarters ;  the  expanse  of  its  wings  is 
bom  fourteen  to  fourteen  inches  and  a  half.  The  plumage  is 
of  a  silky  texture ;  the  upper  parts,  from  head  to  tail,  olire 
cinereous  dusky ;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  black ;  the  quills 
dusky ;  cheeks,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  neck  delicately  marked 
with  dusky  streaks,  and  clouded  with  bluish-ash  and  yellow 
ochre ;  from  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye  extends  a  dusky 
streak ;  the  eye  is  dusky ;  beak  dusky,  with  pale  fleshy  ash- 
colour  at  the  base.  The  legs  are  pale  bluish-green,  with  trans- 
parent brown  at  the  joints  of  the  knee,  foot,  and  toes  ;  claws 
dusky.  The  central  tail-feathers  dusky ;  the  next  barred  with 
dasky  and  white :  all  the  under  parts  are  pure  white.  In 
summer  plumage  the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  have  a 
black  border  near  the  tip  of  each  feather,  which  appears  to  be 
wanting  in  winter  plumage. 

The  male  and  female  are  alike ;  the  young  have  the  pen- 
cilled markings  on  the  feathers  somewhat  different,  and  some 
of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  plumage  are  bordered  with 
cream-colour  and  black,  thereby  giving  the  whole  a  much 
more  varied  colouring. 

The  egg  figured  18^  is  that  of  the  Common  Sandpiper. 
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SPOTTED  SANDPIPER. 
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The  Spotted  Stmdpipet  is  a  rare  occasional  visitant  in 
Bnt^,  and  still  more  so  on  the  continent  of  Europe :  its 
troe  country  is  America,  where  it  is  found  from  the  nortliem 
pro linces  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  over 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  specimens  that  have  been 
recognised  in  this  country  have  all  been  adult  birds  ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  resemblance  the  yoting  birds  bear  to  our  Eu- 
ropean sandpiper  has  prevented  their  being  recognised  as 
visitoTS  here. 

For  the  best  information  on  this  subject  we  have  to  look 
to  American  ornithologists,  npon  vhose  correct  accounts  we 
can  rely  with  safety,  dnce  their  information  is  obtained  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  sot  from  books  ;  but  the  habits  of  the 
Spotted  Sandpiper  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  Sandpiper 
last  described,  that  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
account. 

The  locality  preferred  by  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  the 
banks  of  fresh-water  riverB  or  lakes,  and  particularly  in  wooded 
districts ;  it  is  very  rarely  seen  by  the  sea-side. 

The  food  is  obt^ned  by  the  water-side,  and  consists  in 
insects  and  their  larvee. 

This  bird  migrates  northward  to  breed  in  the  spring  of  the 
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year,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing  species,  placing 
its  nest  in  a  well-hidden  spot.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number, 
and  marked  as  represented  in  our  Plate. 

The  length  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  from  six  inches  and 
a  half  to  seven  inches,  according  to  age  and  the  matured  length 
of  the  beak  and  tail-feathers. 

Theplumage,beingequally  silkyin  texture,  very  much  resem- 
bles the  common  sandpiper,  although  there  appears  a  warmer 
brown  and  more  decisive  olive  reflexion  on  the  dusky  fea- 
thering; the  upper  parts  are  all  of  this  colouring,  and  the  under 
parts  are  white,  with  numerous  round  spots  of  the  above- 
named  dusky  colour.  The  iris  is  dusky,  as  is  also  the  streak 
through  the  eye  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the 
sides  of  the  head.  The  beak  is  dusky  towards  the  tip,  and 
flesh-coloured  about  the  base ;  the  legs  are  flesh-coloured ; 
the  claws  dusky  brown. 

The  young  birds  have  spots  disposed  over  the  under  parts, 
although  by  far  less  distinct.  Male  and  female  are  nearly 
alike. 

The  egg  figured  183  is  that  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper. 
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The  Grci^nabank  in  a  summer  vtsitant  in  Britain,  and 
nutncroiie  during  its  spring  and  autumn  migmtion,  al> 
cliongh  at  no  time  common.  Its  distriljution  extends  over 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  Europe 
a  is  aecn  in  every  part;  in  Asia,  from  Siberia  soiittiword  lo 
P^Bengal :  in  Africa  it  ia  most  frequent  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  ; 
nd  in  Amorics  it  U  fimod  fiom  North  to  South:  but  there 
■bo  occnn  ii  apecies  (TotaniumelanoUucot^  much  resembling 
the  present,  in  South  America,  with  which  it  has  been  some- 
times conltued.  The  Greenahank  appeare  to  give  no  ex- 
dnaive  preference  to  flat  countries,  since  it  is  frequently  net 
with  on  the  borders  oF  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of 
Scotland.  In  the  flat  parts  of  Holland  it  is  very  frequent. 
The  most  likely  locality  for  the  Greenshank  to  be  met  with 
is  on  the  soft  muddy  bania  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivetS)  and  bogs, 
■t  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  also  on  the  Bat  sea- 
■hore  itself;  but,  owing  to  its  generally  giving  the  pre- 
feience  to  sweet  water  above  salt  water,  this  species,  as  soon 
as  it  alights  on  our  sea-shores,  begins  to  work  its  way  inland. 

The  birds  that  visit  us  are  most  probably  stragglers  from 
the  flocks  which  pass  over  the  Continent  in  a  north-easterly 
dbection   in  the   spring  of  the  year;    some  few,  however, 
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remain  to  breed,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Selby,  the  young  have 
been  seen  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Awe  in  July,  and  an  adult 
specimen  which  was  shot  in  Scotland  in  the  month  of  May 
came  into  that  gentleman^s  possession.  We  also  know  of  a 
specimen  having  been  shot  on  the  Thames  in  the  month  of 
June,  near  Walton,  in  Surrey. 

The  food  of  the  Oreenshank  consists  of  aquatic  worms  and 
insects,  and  also  of  small  fish  that  are  found  in  pools  of  shallow 
water,  and  small  crustaceous  animals,  which  it  looks  for  on 
the  water^s  edge  or  in  shallow  pools.  This  species  prefers 
feeding-places  that  are  situated  in  open  ground,  where  it  can 
keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  its  enemies ;  for  which  reason 
it  is  rarely  found  in  wooded  and  sheltered  parts :  yet  it  has 
been  seen  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  some  few 
instances.  On  the  Continent  this  species  occurs  more  fre- 
quently than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  our  country,  the 
nature  of  many  parts  of  Europe  being  better  adapted  to  its 
habits  than  our  islands.  Still  water  it  prefers  at  all  times  to 
rapid  streams,  resembling  in  that  respect  others  of  its  family ; 
consequently,  a  black,  muddy  flat  under  shelter  of  the  bank 
of  a  river,  or  a  ridge  of  this  soft  foundation  that  extends  far 
out  on  the  river  or  lake,  is  the  most  likely  spot  in  which  to 
meet  with  this  bird ;  but  sand  banks  or  flats  do  not  seem 
to  furnish  it  with  food,  since  it  is  not  seen  to  alight  upon 
or  frequent  them.  During  its  search  for  food  it  proceeds 
quietly  about  with  its  body  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  it  also 
wades  very  frequently  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  long  legs, 
and  in  case  of  need  swims  and  dives  in  a  perfect  manner, 
opening  its  wings  under  water,  and  thus  pushing  along 
with  great  rapidity. 

In  flying,  the  Oreenshank  does  not  extend  its  wings 
fully,  but  beats  the  air  in  regular  and  quick  succession ; 
its  head  and  legs  are  then  thrust  out  at  full  length,  and 
consequently  form  a  straight  line.     On  alighting  it  generally 
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lues  JoffD  in  a  sloping  direction,  but  sometimes  with  kucIi 
Ewirtness  thai  it  is  obliged  to  throw  its  body  to  the  right 
and  left  in  order  to  break  its  fiill,  and  at  last  quite  opens 
its  wings,  in  order  to  skim  a  yard  or  two  before  touching 
the  ground.  The  present  species  is  the  most  eareful  and 
shv  of  all  its  tribe,  and,  unless  a  sportsman  can  talie  it  by 
surprise,  it  cannot  be  approaclied  within  a  hundred  yards ; 
the  best  mode  of  getting  a  specimen  is  by  plating  a  stufFcd 
Greenshank  on  a  suitable  spot,  wlierc  a  person  can  be  hidden 
within  gunshot,  as  this  species  is  sociable  with  its  own,  as 
well  as  vith  other  nearly  allied  species  ;  but  the  instant  it 
comes  down  it  must  be  fired  at,  for  fear  of  the  deception 
being  discovered.  The  sociable  nature  of  the  Oreenshanks  also 
shews  itself  in  their  generally  flying  about  in  small  parties, 
and  calling  the  straggler  stowards  them  whenever  they  meet  : 
they  also  fly  in  company  with  snipes  and  other  species  of 
their  own  family,  and  will  allow  any  of  these  to  accompany 
them  during  their  migration, 

Tbe  call-note  of  the  present  species  sounds  like  the  word 
tta-ak,  tta-ah !  which  it  utters  on  the  wing  or  on  the  ground 
in  quick  succession,  twice  or  thrice;  and  when  several  of  them 
answer  one  another,  this  forms  a  very  melodious  sound,  owing 
to  its  fulness  of  expression. 

In  confinement  the  Oreenshank  becomes  tame,  and  will 
exist  for  some  time,  owing  to  its  hardiness. 

This  species  chiefly  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
The  nest  is  said  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  hollow,  like 
that  of  the  lapwing.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  rather 
larger  than  those  of  that  species. 

The  length  of  the  Oreenshank  is  nearly  twelve  inches,  and 
its  summer  plumage  is  as  follows :— The  top  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  consist  of  dusky  feathers 
with  paler  edges ;  the  latter  feathers  of  the  scapulars  and 
tertials  are  black  in  the  centre  and   regularly   edged  with 
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a  border  of  white  spots ;  two  narrow  white  bands  are  formed 
on  the  wbgs  by  the  white  tips  of  the  feathers  forming 
the  greater  wing-coverts;  the  feathers  which  cover  the 
shoulders  of  the  wings  are  liver-coloured ;  the  rump  is 
white ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  have  a  dusky  spot  or  bar  on 
each  feather  near  their  tips,  and  the  shafts  are  dusky; 
the  tail  is  barred  with  dusky  and  greyish-white ;  a  dusky 
space  between  the  beak  and  eye  extends  in  small  spots 
over  the  cheek,  and  communicates  with  more  numerous 
and  larger  drop-shaped  dusky  spots  over  the  sides  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast;  the  under  parts  are  pure  white 
from  the  chin  to  the  vent.  The  base  of  the  beak  and 
the  legs  are  blueish-green ;  the  claws  and  tip  of  the  beak 
dusky ;   the  iris  sepia. 

In  winter  the  plumage  differs  greatly,  and,  although  not 
80  strikingly  showy,  is,  on  closer  inspection,  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  ground  coloiur  of  the  upper  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pure  white  rump,  is  a  pale  blueish- 
ash ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  cheeks,  back,  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  spotted  with  small  dusky  centrals  and 
shafts  to  each  feather ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing-coverts, 
frontal  edge,  and  quills  are  dusky;  the  feathers  of  the 
tippet  have  the  dusky  central  spot  broader;  those  of  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  are  finely  pencilled  with  dusky,  and 
the  tertials  and  greater  wing-coverts  have  the  peculiar  trian- 
gular spots  on  their  edges;  the  tail-feathers  are  narrowly 
barred  with  dusky  and  greyish-ash :  all  the  under  parts  are 
pure  white ;  legs  and  beak  the  same  as  in  summer  plumage, 
but  paler ;  the  iris  dusky. 

The  beak  of  the  Greenshank  is  straight  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  middle,  but  from  thence  to  the  tip  considerably 
turned  up. 
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nECt7BVlBOBTBA    AVOCKTTA. 
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The  Avocet  occasionally  visits  our  eastrni  shores,  such  as 
Durham,  LiDcoInshire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent,  aod  has  been 
known  to  breed  in  the  fenny  dialricts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk,  and  in  Romney  Marsh ;  but,  owing  to  some  un- 
known circumstances,  it  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  it  i 
used  to  do,  which  is  unaccountable  enough,  as  it  is  rather  f 
{Hentifiil  in  North  Hdluid.  This  bird  i«  well  known  in  manj 
puts  of  Enrope  and  Asia,  and  spreads  orer  most  parts  of 
Africa  from  north  to  south.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
langea  frvm  Siberia  through  Tartary,  Russia,  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spun ;  and  is  frequent  in 
France  and  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.  In  Sweden  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence. 

This  species  u  migratory,  and  amveB  in  this  country  about 
April,  and  departs  in  September.  We  met  with  a  very  ex- 
perienced sportsman  a  year  or  two  ago  in  London,  in  a  room 
where  an  Avocet  was  preserved  in  a  case.  He  remarked  to  us 
that  we  might  see  plenty  of  these  birds  on  the  muddy  flats  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  they  run  about  in  great 
numbers  beating  the  mud  with  their  turned  up  beaks,  in 
oid^  to  rouse  up  the  insects  that  lie  concealed  below  the 
mrfiMc ;  and  this  account  agrees  very  much  with  a  statement 
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in  the  twenty-second  number  of  the  **  Zoologist,^  (p.  719,) 
which  says,  "  The  Avocet  is  not  uncommon.  Fonnerly  they 
bred  in  Romney  Marsh  in  great  numbers,  but  are  now  less 
frequently  met  with.  Mr.  Plomley  has  four  in  his  collection, 
and  could  have  procured  many  more.  A  nest  of  young  ones 
was  found  in  1842,  and  last  summer  Mr.  Plomley  killed  two 
young  birds  on  the  wing.^ 

The  migration  of  the  Avocet  is  performed  during  the  night, 
and  chiefly  along  the  sea-coast,  which  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
counts for  our  rarely  seeing  one  of  them  inland  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  propensity  of  this  bird  to  prefer  at  all  times  salt- 
water is  suflBiciently  conclusive.  The  soil  preferred  is  black 
soft  mud,  and  in 'particular  such  as  has  been  left  exposed 
during  low -water.  On  sandy,  rocky,  or  shingly  shores  it  Is 
never  seen.  It  is  also  particularly  fond  of  salt  marshes, 
which  are  in  a  humid  but  not  a  perfectly  wet  state,  and  to 
which  it  can  resort  during  high-water ;  and  where  such  are 
wanting,  the  bird  seeks  for  pools  and  creeks  that  the  tide  fills 
partially,  where  it  can  remain  until  the  low  tide  has  left 
the  feeding-ground  bare  again.  About  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  Avocet  roosts,  standing  on  one  leg,  and  resting  its  head 
on  its  back  and  its  beak  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Its 
feeding  time  is  regulated  by  the  tides,  and  its  movements  or 
migration  occur  chiefly  during  the  night. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Avocet  is  very  ornamental 
to  the  locality  it  frequents,  owing  to  the  pure  white  and  deep 
black  of  its  feathering.  Its  walk  is  easy  and  graceful :  it  is 
also  able  to  run  very  fast,  which  it  does  invariably  close  to 
the  water'^s  edge  when  pursued,  standing  every  now  and  then 
still,  raising  its  head  sharply  and  lowering  it  again,  and  at  last, 
if  the  pursuit  is  kept  up,  it  flies  up  high  in  the  air  and  leaves 
the  neighbourhood.  Swimming  may  also  be  ranked  among 
its  capacities,  during  which  exercise  it  nods  with  its  head  at 
every  stroke. 
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The  flight  of  the  present  species  is  very  different  from 
that  of  most  otheis  of  its  family,  owing  in  part  to  its  bend* 
ing  its  wings  into  perfect  arches  during  their  movements: 
the  wings  are  either  beaten  in  quick  succession,  or  more 
moderately,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bird.  During 
the  breeding  season  they  fly  great  distances  low  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water,  but  pursue  their  migratory  journey  at 
a  great  elevation.  The  form  of  the  Avocet  when  on  the 
wing  is  particularly  strange,  in  consequence  of  the  head  being 
drawn  close  to  its  body  with  the  beak  bent  somewhat  down* 
wards,  and  the  legs  projected  out  very  fiur  behind.  On  alight- 
ing, it  opens  its  wings  for  a  moment  high  above  its  back,  and 
then  closes  them  very  carefully. 

By  nature  the  Avocet  is  shy  and  watchful,  but  sociable  to- 
wards its  own  species.  They  travel  generally  in  small  flocks, 
but  sometimes  unite  in  great  companies;  they  also  remain 
together  in  companies  in  and  about  their  breeding^places. 

The  call-note  can  be  best  expressed  by  the  word  kwee^ 
kwee^  uttered  in  a  piping  tone,  but  not  very  loud. 

The  food  of  the  Avocet  is  marine  insects  and  the  soft 
spawn  of  the  Crustacea ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
enumerate  any  in  particular,  since  the  bird  has  the  propensity 
of  emptying  its  stomach  as  soon  as  it  is  wounded,  and  the 
digestion  going  on  so  fast  among  this  tribe  of  birds,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  with  certainty. 

The  very  extraordinary  shape  of  the  beak,  and  its  soft 
whalebone-like  consistency,  seem  to  be  adapted  for  selecting 
some  particular  food  with  which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  : 
the  use  they  make  of  their  beaks  in  beating  the  mud  is  pos- 
sibly the  only  meaning  of  its  being  turned  up  towards  the  tip. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Avocet  takes  its  food  from  the 
surface  is  by  scooping  right  and  left,  with  a  precision  and 
swiftness  that  cannot  be  eluded  by  the  insects  which  rise  up 
in  all  directions  in  its  path.     When  the  Avocet  is  swimming 
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in  company  with  ducks  or  other  water-birds,  the  peculiarity  of 
its  habits  is  more  perceptible ;  it  dips  its  beak  from  time  to  time 
in  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  ground,  but  never 
puts  its  head  under,  being  content  with  skimming  the  sur&ce. 
In  consequence  of  the  delicate  nature  of  its  sharp-pointed  and 
soft  beak,  sandy  or  shingly  ground  will  not  suit  its  habits. 

The  chosen  spots  for  breeding  are  on  the  uneven  ground 
near  their  usual  haunts,  where  short  marine  vegetation  and 
grass  cover  the  ground,  just  above  high-water  mark.  They 
always  breed  in  companies  close  together,  the  nest  itself  being 
a  hollow  scratched  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  a  few  grasses 
and  dry  roots  of  marine  plants :  in  it  three  or  four  eggs  are 
deposited,  as  represented  in  our  plate,  and  these  are  in- 
cubated in  turn  by  both  male  and  female*  In  eighteen  days 
the  young  are  able  to  creep  out  of  the  shell,  and  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  enough.  If  any  one  approaches 
the  nest  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  parent  birds  fly 
circling  round  the  intruder,  uttering  their  call  or  alarm-note; 
the  young  birds  secure  their  safety  as  soon  as  they  can  run  about 
by  squatting  close  to  the  ground  in  the  hollows  of  its  surface, 
or  between  patches  of  vegetation,  and  are  very  diflScult  to  find. 

The  male  measures  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  female  seventeen  inches.  The  adult  bird  has  the  top  of 
the  head,  nape,  and  two-thirds  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
black;  the  scapulars,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  quill-feathers 
also  black :  the  rest  of  the  feathering  is  pure  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  pale  buff  on  the  under  parts.  Its  beak  is  black ;  the 
iris  deep  red-brown ;  the  legs  bluish-ash  colour.  The  male 
and  female  are  alike,  but  the  young  of  the  year  have  the 
parts  which  are  black  in  the  adult  (with  exception  of  the 
quill-feathers)  umber-brown,  with  paler  edges,  and  the  white 
is  more  or  less  tinged  with  raw-umber;  iris  dusky,  as  well 
as  the  beak. 

The  egg  figured  185  is  that  of  the  Avocet. 
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PLATE  CLXXXVI. 

BLACK-WINGED  STILT. 


HIMANTOPCS    UELANOPTEBUS. 

Tmb  Block-vrioged  Still  is  oceasionally  met  with  in  Brilain, 
I'lit  is  not  frccjucnt.  Several  ornithologists  ha»e  cnuincmlcd 
;iDd  described  British  killed  specimens,  both  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  England  ;  Btill  it  is  considered  by  all  tci  be 
lather  scarce.  . 

The  geographieal  distribution  of  this  bird  extends  over  i 
most  of  the  temperate  and  warm  climates  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  :  in  America  there  occurs  also  another  species, 
for  which  it  has  been  mistaken,  owing  to  its  great  resemblance 
to  ours.  In  Europe  it  is  most  plentiful  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  Hungary,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  Black-winged  Slilt  is  a  migratory  species,  working  its 
vay  northward  in  May,  and  southward  as  early  as  August. 
In  Hungary  many  pairs  breed  annually,  but  rarely  farther 
north;  and  it  is  only  in  warm  fine  weather  that  some  indi- 
viduals extend  their  journey  as  &r  as  our  isles.  The  migra- 
tory movements  of  the  present  species  are  performed  during 
the  night.  When  they  are  disturbed  during  the  day  they  fly 
oST  to  some  distance,  but  are  very  apt  to  return  to  the  same 
spot  again  the  next  day ;  and  where  they  are  observed  to 
alight  or  to  haunt  they  generally  remain  for  some  days, 
which  circumstance  &cilitatcs  the  capture  of  specimens  very 
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considerably.  Tbe  situations  most  suitable  to  this  bird  are 
the  borders  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  extensive  watery  flats :  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  the  sea-coast  are  only  its  resting-place  for 
want  of  other  more  suitable  spots.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  extensive  boggy  flats  in  Hungary,  where 
large  beds  of  rushes  abound,  several  pairs  breed  annually :  it 
is  thus  evident  that  still  water  invites  this  species  more  than 
currents  or  rapids. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Black-winged  Stilt  is  so 
diflTerent  from  that  of  all  other  British  birds,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  possible  not  to  notice  it  whenever  it  shews  itself  on  the 
ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  pure  black  and  white  of  its 
feathering  distinguish  it,  but  especially  its  long  red  legs, 
which  latter  have  no  match  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bird.  Its  manner  of  walking  is  also  remarkable  enough, 
owing  to  its  long  legs,  and  it  needs  no  great  extent  of 
imagination  to  think  at  what  a  swift  rate  it  can  walk  if  urged 
so  to  do :  nevertheless,  the  stilts  or  long  legs  of  this  species 
appear  not  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
its  speed  by  land,  but  principally  for  wading  to  a  great  distance 
in  the  water,  where  it  may  be  seen  standing  perfectly  still, 
while  it  catches  the  flying  insects,  which  hover  over  the  surface, 
with  an  astonishing  ease  and  certainty.  "When  the  bird  flies 
at  no  great  height  it  shews  its  long  slender  legs  to  great 
advantage,  as  they  are  carried  straight  out  behind.  The  body 
itself  is  very  small  and  slender ;  its  wings  are  much  bent  down 
in  its  flight,  and  the  neck  not  much  extended,  with  the  beak 
pointing  downwards.  Its  flight  is  not  quick,  but  steady  and 
regular.  During  the  time  of  migration  it  often  flies  at  a 
great  elevation. 

The  Black-winged  Stilt  is  less  shy  than  any  other  of  its 
family,  but,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  approached  within  gun- 
shot in  an  open  situation  :  it  docs  not  squat  or  hide  among 
flags  or  rushes. 


Tlic  Food  of  tbc  present  wader  consists  in  siniill  insects 
tlinl  hover  close  to  the  surface  of  tbc  water  or  bog,  small 
beetles  luid  their  larvie,  as  well  as  the  spawn  of  frogs  and 
other  aquatic  creatures.  Small  worms  it  pulls  out  of  the  mud, 
and  Frequently  out  of  the  water.  It  captures  sinnl!  Iisli  or  frv, 
bj  dipping  the  head  and  neck  at  fiill  length  below  its  sur- 
face. 

The  nesl  of  the  Black-winged  Stilt  is  placed  on  a  raised 
lump  of  the  surrounding  bog,  and  consists  in  a  cup-shaped  dc- 
preasion,  with  little  or  no  lining;  in  it  four  eggs  arc  deposited  ; 
these  are  described  as  being  pale  blue,  spotted  with  olivc- 
grcen  and  brown,  but  we  are  unable  at  present  to  offer  a 
representation  of  this  rare  egg,  until  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  upon  which  we  can  rely  with  certainty. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Black-winged  Stilt  ia  rather  more 
llian  tliirteen  inches;  it£  beak  two  inches  and  a  half;  naked 
|jart  of  the  tibia  three  inches  and  a  half,  the  tatvus  four  inches 
ftnd  a  half. 

The  top  of  the  head  nnd  nape  are  black  mixed  with  white  ; 
back  sad  winge  black  with  greenish  refiexions ;  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  all  the  under  parts  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
Kwe-pink  about  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  Ual  ash-coloured : 
the  beak  is  black ;  the  irides  carmine  red,  and  the  legs  Vene- 
tian red. 
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PLATE  CLXXXVII. 

BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT. 

LIMOSA    MELANURA. 

The  periodical  occurrence  of  the  Black-tailed  Oodwit  is  not 
uncommon  in  Britain ;  it  visits  us  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
on  its  passage  to  more  northern  climes,  vhere  it  breeds  in 
greater  numbers,  and  appears  again  in  the  autumn,  .on  its 
return  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  ex« 
tends  pretty  generally  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  although 
it  is  found  more  plentifully  in  some  countries  than  in  others, 
and  appears  to  give  the  preference  to  those  that  are  situated 
nearest  the  sea ;  consequently,  it  is  met  with  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  where  it  also  remains  to  breed  in  localities 
suitable  to  its  habits.  In  central  Europe  it  is  least  numerous, 
and  in  some  places  rare. 

The  locality  preferred  by  the  present  species  is  extensive 
flats  of  moist,  and  boggy  ground,  intersected  with  ditches, 
canals,  and  swamps ;  it  is  very  rarely  seen  on  a  shingle  or  sand 
bottom.  Low  meadows,  with  rank  grass  or  aquatic  vegetation, 
only  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  thinly  covering  the  ground, 
the  Godwit  frequents  by  choice,  where  it  maybe  seen  busy 
in  pursuit  of  its  vocation,  namely,  seeking  its  food.  The 
reason   assigned    for   these   birds   frequenting    such   barren 
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ground  is,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  habits  of  the  Black-tailed  Oodwit  are  like  those  of 
most  of  its  tribe  ;  in  flight,  it  opens  its  pointed  wings  at  full 
length,  and  beats  the  air  in  regular  succession ;  but  when 
hurried,  its  wings  are  only  half  opened,  and  the  strokes  be- 
come very  quick,  whereby  its  speed  is  very  much  increased. 
Its  walk  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  stork,  and  when  at  rest,  it 
invariably  stands  on  one  leg,  as  represented  in  our  Plate. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to  study  the  natural  positions 
of  the  more  uncommon  British  Birds,  that  are  not  readily  met 
with  in  a  wild  state,  from  living  specimens  that  we  procured 
for  that  purpose,  and  which  we  kept  in  confinement  for  seve- 
ral years,  taking  care  to  supply  them  with  artificial  ground 
that  suited  them.  It  is  more  interesting  by  fiur  to  have  a 
collection  of  living  birds,  as  we  have  had  (for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  our  quarto  edition  of  British  BirdsV  than  the 
largest  collection  of  stufied  specimens  that  can  be  brought 
together,  with  all  their  varieties;  and  we  can  recommend 
the  undertaking  to  any  one  who  has  the  means,  and  sufiScient 
room  in  his  grounds,  to  try  the  experiment,  provided  he 
overlooks  the  general  treatment  of  the  birds  himself,  and  has 
a  keeper  who  is  careful  to  supply  their  wants,  and  to  keep 
the  cages  or  grounds  clean,  and  well  supplied  with  fresh 
water.  The  first  reward  for  such  an  establishment  consists  in 
being  enabled  to  watch  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  birds, 
and  next  to  observe  the  changes  of  plumage  during  moulting; 
the  diflTerent  notes  of  the  birds  are  equally  amusing.  One 
great  drawback  we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  will 
always  attend  this  fancy,  namely,  that  one  never  enjoys  the 
sight  of  stuffed  specimens  again. 

The  present  species  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  the  adult  birds 
cannot  be  approached  within  gunshot  while  feeding  or  resting 
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Ml  tlic  ground,  at  any  other  time  tlian  when  they  have  a  nest 
or  young  ones.  \VJien  asleep  this  species  generally  stands 
with  its  head  behind  its  wing. 

The  food  of  the  Black-  tailed  Godwit  is  obtained  by  boring 
ihe  ground  with  its  long  beak,  and  drawing  forth  worms  and 
aquatic  insects  of  divers  descriptions.  The  time  of  feeding 
is  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  cither  on  the 
muddy  shores  of  rivers,  or  in  meadows  where  worms  may  l>e 
found  in  abundance,  but  moonlight  nights  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue feeding  later. 

Migration  always  takes  place  during  the  night;  mid-day 
being  the  time  for  roosting.  Sociability  is  not  among  the 
virtues  of  these  birds,  for,  except  during  the  time  of  migration, 
when  they  unite  in  troops  of  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  they  arc 
Dot  fonil  of  each  other's  company.  About  the  beginning  of 
April  this  bird  arrives  in  its  breeJing-placc  with  its  mate,  and 
forms  its  nest  on  the  ground,  not  far  from  the  water's  edge ; 
the  construction  of  the  nest  is  very  trifling ;  the  hole,  which  is 
Bcratched  in  the  ground,  and  only  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
four  eggs,  is  scantily  lined  with  a  few  grasses  and  roots.  The 
bird  takes  no  trouble  to  conceal  her  nest,  in  which  the  eggs 
)aj  BO  exposed  that  they  are  easily  seen.  The  ground  where 
the  Black-tailed  Oodwit  breeds  is,  low  vet  meadows  or  grassy 
banks  near  water,  in  places  least  Irequented  by  men. 

The  parent  tnrds  are  very  much  attached  to  their  young 
ones,  which  they  endeavour  to  defend  to  the  last,  by  flying 
round  and  round  the  intruder  or  enemy  ;ithe  young  birds 
lie  so  expert  in  hiding  themselves  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
nest,  that  it  Is  not  very  easy  to  find  them  without  the  aid  of  a 
dc^.  As  soon  as  the  young  begin  to  flutter  about,  the  parents 
leave  them,  and  retire  to  some  lonely  spot,  where  they  awtut 
(heir  change  of  plumage  or  autumnal  moult,  and  then  begin  to 
migiBte  southward.     The  young  birds  of  the  year  Invariably 
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leave  their  birth-place  last,  ,and  are  eagerly  looked  for  by 
sportsmen,  vho  either  shoot  them,  or  take  them  ib  hone-hair 
springes  or  nets,  for  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  snipe,  and  they  are  much  superior  in  size. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  is  seventeen 
inches  and  a  half;  the  beak,  from  the  f(»ehead,  measorea  four 
inches  and  a  half;  the  tarsus,  three  inches  three  lines  ;  the 
tibia  neariy  two  inches ;  the  tail  three  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  nine  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  feathering  of  the  male  in  summer  plumage  is  as 
follows :— -The  crown  of  the  head  reddish-brown,  streaked 
with  black;  the  forehead,  streak  over  the  eye  and  chin, 
white ;  cheeks,  neck,  and  breast,  pale  reddish-brown,  the 
breast  barred  with  dusky.  The  back  and  scapulars  bkck  in 
the  centre  of  the  feathers,  each  of  which  is  margined  and 
barred  with  reddish-brown.  Lesser  wing-coverts  dusky ;  the 
greater  coverts  deeply  margined  with  white.  Belly,  thighs, 
under  tail-coverts  and  vent,  white ;  the  rump  white ;  tail 
black,  the  base  of  the  feathers  white.  Beak  orange  at  the 
base,  the  tip  black.     Iris  dusky :  legs  lead  colour. 

In  winter,  the  plumage  differs  greatly.  The  head,  neck, 
upper  parts  of  the  breast,  back,  and  scapulars,  are  cinereous, 
darkest  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers.  The  wing-coverts  more 
dusky,  deeply  margined  with  pale,  greyish  ash.  The  whole 
of  the  under  parts  white ;  quills  are  dusky,  with  a  white 
spot  at  their  tips.  The  shafts  and  the  basal  parts  of  the 
outer  webs  of  the  quills  white,  forming  a  bar  across  the  wing 
when  open  ;  the  tail  black,  and  all  except  the  two  middle 
feathers,  are  white  at  the  base,  this  white  in  summer  plumage 
never  shews,  unless  the  bird  flies  or  spreads  its  tail.  The 
base  of  the  beak  is  yellowish-orange,  the  tip  dusky. 

The  egg  figured  187  is  that  of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit. 
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PLATE  CLXXXVIII. 

BAR-TAILED  GODWIT. 
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The  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  a  well-known  BritUli  Bird, 
more  numerous  tlian  ibe  black-taiicd  godwit,  according  to 
BOiue  omithologiBte,  and  rare  according  to  others  :  sucU  con- 
Ltadietory  accounts  can  only  be  reconciled  by  considering 
various  circumstances,  as  is  in  many  inatances  tlie  case  : 
namely,  whether  the  locality  where  the  ornithologist  resides 
Buits  the  bird  or  not,  and  what  o{)portunity  he  has  to  invcBti- 
gate  the  matter.  The  greater  number  of  this  species  thai 
are  killed  here,  occur  during  the  time  of  migration  and  in 
wintcTf  bat  we  know  of  qo  instance  of  ita  having  been 
captured  or  seen  during  the  summer. 

Tlie  geographical  range  of  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  most 
probably  mnch  tl^  same  «a  that  of  the  black-tailed  godwit, 
althoQgli  we  are  told  that  it  migrates  neither  so  far  north  nor 
•oath.  According  to  Temminck,  it  utbabita  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic  in  gteat  numbers,  and  all  the  swampy  manh-Iand* 
of  Qomaiiy ;  and  yiutB  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Fianoe,  and 
Sjain,  dnrii^;  its  double  migration,  in  great  nambeis. 

The  locality  preferred  by  this  bird  is  well  indicated  by 
die  coBOtries  it  visits,  namely,  fenny,  bo^y,  marshy,  and 
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swampy  borders  of  seas,  rivers,  ditches,  ponds,  and  lakes. 
We  are  credibly  informed  by  an  eye-witness,  that  the  num- 
bers of  this  species  that  visit  the  western  coast  of  Denmark 
during  the  month  of  May,  on  their  passage  to  the  north,  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  numerical  description 
of  them ;  the  islands  between  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
west  coast  of  Jutland  are  perfectly  covered  with  them,  and 
at  low  water  the  shores  are  covered  in  parts  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  eye  cannot  compass  their  lines.  On  the 
eastern  shores  of  Denmark  it  is  remarkable  how  few  are  met 
with,  comparatively  speaking. 

Small  flocks  are  seen  in  the  autumn  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Oder,  but  these  consist  chiefly  of  young  birds. 
The  greater  numbers  being  found  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
country  is  flat  and  marshy,  prove  the  feet  of  their  being 
maritime  birds.  During  high  water,  the  Bar-tailed  Gknlwits 
retire  to  the  neighbouring  meadows  and  fens,  where  they 
appear  ever  restless,  looking  out  from  time  to  time  whether 
the  sea-water  retires,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied 
that  some  land  re-appears,  they  fly  up  in  a  body,  and  continue 
to  follow  the  receding  waters  together,  in  search  of  their 
favourite  food,  which  consists  in  the  smaller  worms  and  mari«- 
time  insects  and  their  larvse,  minute  beetles,  and  the  smallest 
shell-fish. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  very 
handsome ;  its  finely  arched  neck  ;  its  moderately  sized  legs 
and  beak  assist  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect,  while  the  body 
is  carried  in  a  horizontal  position.  Its  walk  is  steady  and 
graceful,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean Oodwits,  but  not  quick,  although  it  is  well  enabled  to 
run  fast,  if  required  to  do  so.  When  in  the  act  of  feeding, 
this  bird  wades  frequently  up  to  its  belly  in  the  water,  but 
is  never  seen  to  swim  or  dive  from  inclination  or  firee-will. 
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lu  flight  is  ID  all  respects  like  that  of  the  foregoing spcdd^. I 
and  when  alighting  it  gcneralty  raises  the  tips  of  ita  winglLi 
etr^ght  upwards  juat  before  touching  the  ground.  I 

Of  the  reproduction  of  this  present   species,  nothing  u  I 
known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  going  nottliward  in  the  montb  1 
of  May,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  remaining  all  that  niontE  J 
and  part  of  June  about  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  that  it  I 
returns  southward  again   in  August.     It  spjxrars  somewhat  I 
(lonbtful   where   the   intermediate   time  is   past.      Linnstal 
mentions  Lapland ;  and  tlie  only  representation  of  the  e^  J 
that  wc  know  of   is  given   by  Tliienomann,  a  continental  I 
author,  who  obtained  his  specimen  from  Norway.     The  ap-  I 
p«arance  of  the  egg  is  as  follows:— Its  shajM;  is  somewhat  I 
smaller  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  black-tailed  godwit^  I 
its  colour  a  jiale  brownish-olive,  with  grey  spots  in  the  grain  1 
of  the  shell,  and  greenish  dusky  spots  and  dots  on  its  outer  I 
surface,  particularly  disposed  about  the  larger  end.     It  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  eggs  is  four,  such  being  the 
case  with  snipes  in  general ;  and  the  habits  of  the  binl  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  nest  being  placed  on  the  ground  among 
dioTt  grass  or  other  herbage.     We  cannot  help  expressing  as 
OUT  opinion,  considering  the  circumstances  above-mentioned, 
that  this  species  retires  Inland  to  breed,  journeying  for  that 
purpose  to  the  extensive  marshes  of  upper  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land, and  part  of  Lapland;  the  time  of  two  months,  during 
which  only  it  is  absent  from  the  coast  of  Denmark,  being 
too  limited  for  a  distant  northern  journey.      Temminek  says 
that  it  breeds  in  England  and  Holland;  if  so,  we  shall  one  day 
or  other  hear  of  the  eggs  being  found,  but  until  then  we  arc 
not  inclined  to  go  in  search  of  them. 

The  male,  in  summer  plumage,  is  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject ;  its  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck  pale  orange-brown, 
«ith  streaks  of  dusky ;  chin  and  streak  over  tlie  eye  reddish- 
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white  ;  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts, 
reddish-brown  ;  the  back  and  scapulars  are  dusky,  with  edges 
and  oval  spots  of  orange ;  rump  and  tail-coverts  white,  with 
the  centres  of  each  feather  hair-brown ;  some  of  the  tail- 
coverts  edged  with  orange-brown ;  wing-coverts  cinereous, 
with  darker  colouring  on  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  and  white 
edges.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and  vent  edged  with  white; 
the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked  with  dusky.  The 
outer  webs  of  the  quill-feathers  are  black,  the  inner  are  dusky 
and  mottled  with  white  on  their  edges ;  their  shafts  white. 
The  tail  is  barred  with  dusky  and  reddish-white ;  the  beak 
is  flesh-red  at  the  base,  its  middle  clove-brown,  and  the  tip 
black.     The  legs  are  lead  coloured  ;  iris  dusky. 

The  winter  plumage  differs  much,  and  must  be  described  aa 
follows : — ^The  top  of  the  head,  the  neck  and  breast  are  greyish 
white,  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  back  and  scapulars  cinereous, 
the  edges  of  the  feather  palest ;  the  shaft  and  centres  of  the 
feathers  slate  coloured  ;  wing-coverts  white,  the  centres  of  the 
feathers  dusky.  The  quills  are  the  same  as  in  the  summer 
plumage ;  the  tail  transversely  barred  with  dusky  and  very 
pale  grey,  approaching  to  white.  Throat,  belly,  and  vent 
white,  tinged  with  yellow  ocre,  and  pale  grey ;  the  thighs 
and  under  tail -coverts  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Bar- tailed  God  wit  is  seventeen 
inches  and  a  half;  the  beak  measures  three  inches ;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  eight  inches ;  the  tarsus  is  one 
inch  eleven  lines ;  the  middle  toe  one  inch  five  lines. 


PLATE  CLXXXIX. 

BROWN  SNIPE. 

8C0U>PAX   oniBEA. 

The  Brown  Snipe  ia  a  very  rare  and  Rccidental  visitant  nt 
"Kat  Britaia,  and  vas  added  to  the  list  of  British  birda 
"J  Col.  Montague,  nho  obtained  a  specimen  in  winter 
plnms^  on  the  eoast  of  DeTonshire.  Another  bird,  in 
inimneT  plumage,  is  related  by  the  Ret.  L.  Jenyni  to 
lave  heen  captured  near  Yarmouth.  The  eastern  coast 
'^  North  America  appears,  from  all  that  we  can  learn  on 
'he  tabject,  to  be  ita  principal  resting  platx  during  the 
Umitlis  of  April  and  Augnat,  when  travelling  north  and 
"'nib;  in  the  spring  to  more  northern  climates  to  breed, 
ud  m  the  autumn  eonthward  towards  the  equator,  where 
''  pwses  the  winter. 

Tlie  locality  where  the  Brown  Snipe  is  met  with  in 
Nonh  America,  ia  mnch  the  same  as  that  which  the  god- 
"its  Tieqnent,  namely,  soft,  muddy,  and  marshy  flats  by 
^c  Ks-side,  diSering,  however,  in  ita  frequenting  also  the 
■uidj  flats  and  sand-banks  at  low  water.  Its  food  is  ob- 
'^Ded  most  probably  not  so  much  in  the  ^ler  as  in  the 
""id,  by  boring  for  it  with  its  beak ;  our  reason  for  this 
°WnUon  is  owing  to  the  proportionately  short  tarsi,  and 
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more  extensive  palmation  of  the  toes,  and  finally  its  very 
long  straight  beak. 

The  food  itself  consists  in  small  univalve  mollusca. 

Respecting  the  breeding  and  eggs  of  the  present  species, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  ascertained,  and  consequently,  the 
nestlings  are  also  unknown.  According  to  Wilson,  the 
American  ornithologist,  the  flesh  of  the  Brown  Snipe  is 
exceedingly  fine  flavoured,  and  the  American  sportsmen 
slaughter  immense  numbers  for  the  table  every  time  that 
these  birds  visit  their  coast. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Brown  Snipe  is  eleven  inches ; 
the  beak  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip  five  and  three  quarter  inches ;  the  tarsi  one 
inch  and  a  half;  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia  seven  lines; 
the  middle  toe  one  inch  two  lines.  These  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  Montague^s  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  reddish-brown,  streaked  with 
black ;  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  a  dusky  streak ; 
above  the  eye  nms  a  white  line ;  the  nape  and  back  of 
the  neck  are  yellowish-brown,  streaked  with  dusky :  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  have  the  centres  of 
the  feathers  black,  and  are  edged  with  reddish-brown  and 
white :  the  tertials  pale  reddish-brown  barred  with  black  : 
lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  tail-coverts  and  tail  white, 
barred  with  black :  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  thighs, 
pale  orange  brown,  spotted  with  black ;  belly  and  vent 
reddish-white ;  under  tall-coverts  white,  and  reddish-brown, 
barred  with  black.  Legs  oil  green,  tinged  with  grey :  beak 
greenish  grey,  and  black  at  the  tip :  iris  dusky.  This  is 
the  bird  in  summer  plumage.  The  following  describes  it 
in  winter : — the  chin,  cheeks,  and  streak  over  the  eye,  white  ; 
between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  a  dusky  streak ;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  breast  cinereous. 


tingvd  with  brown-ocre  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bnck  uiiil 
scapulars  liave  the  centrea  of  the  fcatlicrs  duaky,  bordered 
with  grey  and  brown-ochrc.  Wing-coverts  dusky  with  paler 
edges. 

The  secondaries  and  tertials  are  edged  and  tipped  with 
white;  breast  and  belly  white;  under  tail-coverts  and  vent 
white,  barred  with  dusky ;  rump  and  tail  the  fiame  as  in 
the  BuiQiner  plumage.  Quills  dusky,  the  shaft  of  the  first 
white. 
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PLATE  CXC. 


WOODCOCK. 


^HCOLOPAX    HOSTICOLA. 


Thk  Woodcock  is  Budi  a  well-knaim  species  in  nrilAin 
«  «i  antumniil  visitaDt,  that  we  only  h&ve  to  name  the 
pHiicipal  localities  wbcre  it  abounds  most,  on  its  arrival.  Its 
en^i^hical  dislributJon  extends  ovei  most  partB  of  the 
old  ffoild.  In  Europe  it  ranges  &om  the  boidera  of  tie 
Mediterranean  to  the  highest  northern  latitudes  wlierc  trees 
^w:  in  most  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  Woodcock 
It  round,  either  aa  a  migratory  oi  periodical  visitant. 

During  tLe  summer  months,  this  species  inhabits  the 
oMheni  countries,  vhere  it  chiefly  breeds,  and  in  winter 
uie  milder  r^ons  of  the  south.  Deviations  from  this 
lenenl  rule,  however,  occur  in  difierent  parts  of  the  south  of 
MKft,  where  the  Woodcock  has  been  found  in  many 
'■utances  to  inhabit  the  highest  woods  of  the  mountains 
^uing  the  summer,  and  to  come  down  into  the  valleys  on 
lie  approach  of  winter. 

Id  most  counties  of  Britain  the  Woodcock  is  frequently 
found  to  breed  and  rear  its  young,  provided  the  locality 
Euite  its  habits,  and  the  spot  is  retired  and  little  fre- 
liMted  by  man,  particularly  in  game  preserves.  It  appears 
^  the  bird  in   question  is   not   able   to  bear   very  cold 
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weather,  since  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  meet  with  one 
in  the  depth  of  our  severe  winters,  but  when  the  winter 
is  mild,  it  occurs  throughout  the  shooting-season  till  the 
spring.  Its  susceptibily  of  cold  is,  doubtless,  not  the 
only  reason  for  the  Woodcock  forsaking  us  in  severe 
winters,  but  its  difficulty  in  finding  food  must  be  great 
when  the  water  is  frozen,  and  the  ground  rendered  imper- 
vious to  its  soft  bill  when  hardened  by  a  continued  frost. 
In  this  is  again  seen  the  wonderful  care  of  Providence, 
in  instilling  that  instinct  into  His  creatures  which  enables 
them  to  pursue  the  right  road  towards  finding  their  food 
under  all  gradations  of  circumstances. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  Woodcocks 
arrive  in  small  numbers  from  the  southern  counties,  in 
the  midlands  and  Scotland,  but  the  main  body  does  not  ^>- 
pear  &om  the  continent  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  con- 
tinues to  arrive  for  about  a  month  ;  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  distances  the  latter  have  come  from.  It  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  that  when  the  swallows  arrive 
in  the  spring,  there  are  no  more  Woodcocks  to  be  expected. 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  this  species  is  so  much 
greater  in  some  years  than  in  others,  is  very  extraordinary, 
although  the  general  state  of  the  weather  may  be  the  same, 
and  equally  suitable ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of  its  autumnal  migra- 
tion, it  being  ascertained,  that  this  bird  dislikes  flying  against 
the  wind  if  it  blows  hard,  and  by  directing  its  course  south 
with  a  side  wind,  it  necessarily  passes  over  a  diflTerent 
country,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  that  when  the  weather 
is  mild  during  the  month  of  February,  the  Woodcock  is 
sure  to  begin  to  move  northward  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  and  continues  to  arrive  in  numbers,  and  if  it  freezes 


.  the  beginning  of  March,  this  species  remains 
almoEt  staUooary  until  the  weather  becomes  milder  agnin  : 
allowing  the  sportsman  tlius  o.  long  time  to  obtain 
EpecimciLs.  But  when  the  weather  is  severe  and  froatj  in 
Febraary  and  March,  the  Woodcock  docs  not  start  by  far 
sa  soon,  and  when  it  does  be^n  its  migration  late  in  March, 
it  hurries  over  the  ground  it  has  to  pass,  and  the  entire 
bnik  of  them  give  the  sporEtman  hardly  more  than  a  week's 
diversion;  besides  which,  the  bird,  by  allowing  itself  scarcely 
time  to  feed  by  the  way,  is  not  found  much  on  the  ground, 
and  is  mostly  in  bad  condition  for  the  table. 

The  Woodcock  always  travels  during  the  night,  after 
hating  previously  fed  from  dusk  till  dnrk,  These  birds 
IrsTcl  alone,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  which  fact  has  been  dis- 
puted by  some  observers,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
that  arc  found  in  certain  localities  in  the  morning,  after 
a  mild  autumnal  night. 

The  woods  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  islands  along  the 
eoMfc  ti  Deomaik,  are  muck  frequented  by  the  Woodcock  in 
the  autumn,  and  similar  spots  may  be  searched  with  frequent 
success  in  our  country,  namely  the  north-east  sides  of  hills 
Goveied  by  copses  or  woods.  It  is  probable  that  this  bird, 
being  crepuscular  in  its  habita,  prefers  that  aspect,  as  being 
Tooetlj  sheltered  firom  the  obtrusive  light  of  day. 

As  the  name  of  the  present  species  indicates,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  Woodcock  ore  wooils,  but  it  seems  chiefly 
to  frequent  the  cover  of  young  trees  in  preference  to  large 
forests,  since  it  is  only  met  with  in  the  latter  localities  during 
the  time  of  migiation,  when  it  will  alight  in  the  most  un- 
likely places  for  a  day's  rest,  afler  a  long  flight,  such  as 
orchards,  hedge-rows,  and  ditches  in  open  ground. 

The  reason  why  the  Woodcock  at  all  times  seeks  for 
trees  oa  alighting,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ; 
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as  it  invariably  squats  on  the  ground  close  to  a  stem  among 
the  foliage,  but  is  never  seen  perched  in  a  tree.  The 
spilngy  moist  spots  in  the  woods  where  the  foliage  is  close  to 
the  ground,  or  where  blackberry-bushes  are  intermixed  with 
the  trees,  or  where  hazel  and  alders  grow,  this  species  seeks 
invariably,  provided  the  grass  is  short,  void  of  moss,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  plenty  of  decayed  foliage ;  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  put  up  a  Woodcock  from  spots 
where  long  dead  grasses  might  be  supposed  to  afford  him 
shelter. 

The  judgment  which  birds  shew  in  choosing  the  locality 
the  best  adapted  to  their  wants  is  in  none  more  perceptible 
than  in  the  Woodcock.  This  is  so  remarkable  that  dur- 
ing the  time  of  migration  a  sportsman,  if  he  knows  any 
particular  spot  in  a  wood  that  is  frequented  by  this  species, 
may  visit  the  place  several  mornings  in  succession,  and  he 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  every  day  a  bird.  Persons  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  fact,  believe  that  if  they  do  not 
kill  their  bird  it  returns  again  and  again  to  roost,  which  after 
killing  the  bird  and  pocketing  it  one  morning,  can  certainly 
not  be  the  case  the  next. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Woodcock  is  exceedingly 
strange  and  ludicrous,  when  seen  staring  from  its  hiding 
place,  owing  to  the  length  of  its  forehead,  the  flatness  of  the 
head,  and  the  large  size  of  the  eyes,  that  appear  as  if  they 
lay  on  the  head  instead  of  forming  part  of  its  sides;  its 
walk  resembles  tliat  of  a  duck  more  than  a  snipe,  owing  to 
the  breadth  of  its  body  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs. 

The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  slow  in  comparison  to  that 
of  all  other  snipes,  but  the  bird  is  capable  of  turning  and 
twisting  itself  in  all  manner  of  ways,  which  enables  it  to  fly 
through  a  plantation  of  trees  with  peculiar  cleverness,  and 
thereby  frequently  avoids  being  shot. 
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Wh«;ii  Ibe  Woodcock  U  purauni  or  put  up  by  the  sporta- 
nun.  it  only  files  to  a  sbort  distance,  at  no  ffrcat  height,  and 
KctUrs  ttgaJD  by  the  side  of  some  bush  or  branible,  if  it  is 
obli}^  to  leave  the  shelter  of  trees ;  or  it  starts  for  a  neigh- 
bouring copse,  provided  thf  ilistance  is  not  more  tlian  six 
hundrrd  yards;  sometimes  the  bird  afler  leaving  a  eopse, 
will  return  again  to  it,  by  flying  in  a  circliog  direction,  and' 
will  thus  deceive  the  sportsman,  who  has  not  marked  hie  bii4' 
down. 

The  Woodcock  is  very  easily  known  by  the  pcruli 
of  its  wings  when  flushed ;  not  only  the  sound  producojl 
by  Lbeir  n>unded  ahnpe,  but  a  pattering,  as  if  the  bird  touel 
tlie  boughs  and  foliage,  during  its  progress  through  the  wood. 
At  Digbl  its  flight  is  <juickcr  and  higher,  and  on  taking  wing 
of  iti  own  accord  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  its  journey, 
it  rises  at  once  above  the  wood,  and  disappears  liigh  in  the 
air. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  nngukiit;  in  the  Woodcock,  that 
yihvn  it  flies  it  invariably  holds  its  beak  pointed  in  a  directiont 
towanls  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  angle  with  ther* 
line  of  its  back  ;  this  position  is  most  probably  chosen,  that 
it  may  have  thefull  use  of  its  eyes,  which  ore  placed  almost 
on  the  top  of  it  head.  In  the  same  position  it  may  be  seen 
standing  at  rest  in  cover,  with  its  beak  invariably  directed 
towards  the  ground. 

Id  the  antumn  and  spring  of  the  year,  when  Woodcocks 
migrate,  they  frequently  rove  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  night  and  morning,  pursuing  one  another  on  the  wing, 
snapping  at  each  other,  and  tumbling  about,  either  at  dusk, 
just  before  dork,  or  in  the  morning  until  daylight ;  this  amuse- 
meot  or  pastime  is  carried  on  in  open  places,  avenues,  or 
mctdows,  at  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  fifty  feet  from  the 

gnmnd,   and  in    Holland   the  inhabitants  avail   themselves 
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of  this  opportunity  oF  catching  Woodcocks  by  means  of  thin 
silk  nets,  of  inch-and-a-half  meshes;  these  are  suspended 
between  poles  across  avenues  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds. 
These  nets  being  fastened  to  poles  at  their  lower  end,  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  are  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
right  and  left ;  to  which  a  small  cleft  stick  is  fastened,  whidi 
is  formed  like  a  linen  peg,  in  the  slit  of  which  the  loop 
at  each  top-comer  is  slightly  slipped,  so  as  to  Ml  over  the 
bird  as  soon  as  it  flies  against  the  net ;  which  entangles  the 
more  readily  by  means  of  the  bullets  that  are  attached  to  the 
two  top  comers  of  the  net.  Whether  this  method  would 
answer  in  this  country  where  poaching  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is 
doubtful,  but  no  better  mode  of  obtaining  Woodcocks  could  be 
devised,  and  in  Holland  wc  have  taken  numbers  in  this  way. 

In  its  nature  the  Woodcock  is  exceedingly  timid,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  never  seen  flying  about  during  the  day-time, 
unless  it  has  been  startled  from  its  hiding-place ;  under  such 
circumstances  it  throws  itself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  ground, 
where  it  remains  flat  until  all  danger  seems  distanced,  when 
it  flies  again  to  the  cover  of  trees  or  brambles ;  the  latter 
being  generally  a  favourite  shelter  even  in  the  woods.  The 
colouring  of  this  bird  harmonizes  so  completely  with  the  dead 
foliage  on  the  ground,  or  with  the  roots  of  trees,  that  it  re- 
quires an  eye  of  extraordinary  quickness  to  detect  it  in  its 
usual  seat.  The  large  eyes  of  the  Woodcock  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  bird  can  be  distinguished  when  on  the 
ground. 

The  Woodcock  utters  several  sounds,  which  are  difficult  to 
describe ;  we  shall,  however,  attempt  it ;  at  dark  in  the  even- 
ing it  repeats  a  word  somewhat  like  taeep^  pronounced  very 
lispingly  and  damped.  When  flushed,  it  says  catchy  catch  ! 
or  dackj  dack !  expressive  of  alarm  and  fear. 
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Tlic  food  generally  founil  in  the  flionmph  uf  llie  Wood- 
cock, consists  of  the  remains  of  wornoB,  insects  and  their 
Isrvffi,  which  the  bird  obtains  from  under  decayed  folui^, 
ftiUDD^  roots,  and  in  springy  bogs,  and  also  the  fibres  of  rooto 
and  bog-plants,  but  whether  these  are  taken  inadvertently  with 
the  insectg,  or  sought  for  with  equal  relish,  cannot  bu  decided. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Woodcock  visits  also  the 
meadows  where  cattle  feed,  provided  these  are  close  to  their 
natural  cover. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Woodcock  obtains  its  food  is  by 
turning  the  decayed  matter  over  with  its  beak,  in  lumps  of 
four  or  five  inches  in  width,  and  these  lumps  arc  genurally 
found  perfectly  perforated  by  its  beak.  The  well-informed 
sportsman  can  consequently  easily  find  the  spot  in  a  wood 
where  the  Woodcock  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding,  since  other 
biriis,  such  as  black-birds  and  thrushes,  do  not  turn  the 
foliage  over  in  lumps  without  perfectly  pulling  it  to  pieces, 
neither  do  they  perforate  it.  Moist  boggy  ground  is  in  a 
sitniktr  manner  bored  into,  hole  beside  hole,  in  its  search  for 
wonns  and  bo^  iinects. 

The  Woodcock  is  capable  of  being  kept  in  eonfioe- 
mentr  and  must  be  fed  on  worms  and  bread-and-milk. 

The  breeding  of  this  species  takes  place  in  most  parts  of 
north  and  central  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  mountain 
forests,  that  skirt  valleys  and  border  rivers.  In  May  the 
female  seeks  a  retired  spot  among  moss  and  long  gmases 
unJer  the  shelter  of  a  small  bush,  or  among  roots  and  bram- 
bles ;  she  there  scratches  a  hole  in  the  ground,  lines  it  some- 
times with  a  few  grosses,  at  others  not  at  all,  and  deposits 
her  four  eggs  in  it,  which  are  in  size,  shape,  and  colouring  as 
represented  in  onr  Plate.  It  requires  seventeen  days  incuba- 
tion to  hatch  the  eggs,  during  which  time  the  bird  sits  very 
close.     The  young  run  out  of  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched. 
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and  become  nearly  full-feathered  in  three  weeks,  when  they 
begin  to  flutter  about  and  desert  their  parents. 

The  length  of  the  Woodcock  is  thirteen  inches  and  three 
quarters ;  the  beak  measures  two  inches  and  three  quarters ; 
the  tarsus  one  inch  four  lines  and  a  half;  the  middle  toe 
one  inch  and  eight  lines;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip,  seven  inches  ten  lines. 

The  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  are  ash-grey  tinged 
with  burnt-sienna.     The  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  nape 
have  four  broad,  blackish-  brown,  transverse  bars  on  a  rufous 
ground ;  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye  extends  a 
brownish  black  mark.     The  chin  is  white.     On  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  are  two  patches  of  rufous,  which  diflTer 
in   depth    of   colour    in    different   specimens.     The   upper 
parts  of  the  bird  are  a  mixture  of  brown,  black,  yellow, 
and  grey,  with  various  markings  and  pencillings  of  black, 
darkest  on   the  back  and  scapulars.     The  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  are  pale  chestnut,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  coverts 
are  tipped  with  rufous-white,  and  transversely  barred  with 
black.     The  tail  is  black  with  small  brown  spots ;  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  pearl-grey  above,  and  white  on  the  under 
surface.     The  quills  are  dusky  with  bars  of  chestnut  brown. 
The  adult  male  has  the  outer  quill -feather  only  imperfectly 
barred,  the  immature  and  female  entirely  so.      All  the  under 
parts  are  greyish-white  tinged  with  yellow  and  rufous,  and 
transversely  barred  with  hair-brown  pencillings. 

Vent  and  under  tail-coverts  yellowish  white  with  black 
triangular  central  spots.     Legs  livid  (lesh-colour  tinged  with 
grey ;  the  base  of  the  bill  the  same,  the  centre  clove-brown 
and  the  tip  dusky.     The  iris  deep  clove-brown. 
The  egg  figured  190  is  that  of  the  Woodcock 
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SOLITARY  SNIPE. 


Thk  Solitary  or  Great  Snipe  is  at  present  more  generally 
met  vith  is  Britftin  than  formerly,  or,  is  at  least  better 
known  since  Pennant  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
this  and  tlie  common  snipe,  whicb  latter  ie  llic  luost  probable 

.     case  ;  it  is  not,  however,  by  &r  so  numerous  as  that  spocice. 

^  Tbe  8esh  of  this  bird  is  in  some  respects  preferable  for 
die  table  to  that  of  the  cotmnou  snipe,  in  conaeqnBnce  6f 
its  generally  being  in  much  better  condition  as  to  iat. 

The  geographical  distribntion  of  this  species  does  not 
extend  further  north  than  Sweden  in  Europe ;  neither  does 
it  appear  fa  north  in  Asia  nor  in  America,  but  extends  its 
winter  sojourn  over  the  entire  Continent  of  Europe  and 
greater  part  of  Asia,  and  in  America  as  &r  as  Brazil. 

The  locality  chiefly  sought  by  this  species  appears  to  be 
low  wet  meadows  and  flats,  and  extensive  grassy  plains  that 
border  lakes  and  livers,  and  that  serve  more  for  feeding  cattle 
than  for  the  production  of  hay,  where  the  ground  has,  for  the 
moat  part,  been  trampled  into  holes ;  in  these  situations  it  has 
ttiJl  its  peculiar  spots,  namely,  where  the  bright  or  pale 
green,  rank  grasses  vegetate,  such  as  the  jack-snipe  frequents, 
and  which  the  common  snipe  does  not  resort  to. 
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One  morning  in  the  autumn  when  seeking  for  snipes 
on  Chertsey  mead,  we  came  to  a  similar  spot  close  by  the 
Thames,  and  where  the  said  rank  grass  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge, harboured  a  common  snipe  ;  our  dog  put  up  two 
of  the  present  species  just  at  the  moment  when  we  had 
turned  away  from  the  river ;  they  were  so  large  that  we  at 
first  took  them  to  be  teals,  which  are  there  frequently  met 
with ;  the  ground  among  this  grass  is  too  dry  to  invite  the 
common  snipe  to  alight,  and  would,  therefore,  suit  the 
general  taste  of  the  Solitary  Snipe  better.  Unfortunately 
these  two  rare  birds,  by  crossing  the  river  immediately, 
deprived  us  of  the  chance  of  following,  and  shooting  them. 
The  present  species  is  by  far  less  fond  of  water  than  the 
common  snipe,  only  frequenting  grass  lands  that  are  moist 
from  the  effects  of  dew  rising  from  the  neighbouring  water ; 
but  on  drifting  or  floating  bogs  it  is  never  found. 

The  Solitary  Snipe,  when  seen  on  the  ground,  stands 
generally  with  its  beak  pointed  to  the  ground,  like  the 
woodcock,  its  neck  much  shortened,  and  on  straight  legs; 
its  walk  is  easy,  but  it  docs  not  run  fast;  its  flight  is 
not  quick,  and  is  performed  at  a  low  elevation,  and  in  a 
straight  line.  Unless  this  bird  is  put  up,  it  does  not 
show  itself  during  the  day,  but  remains  quiet  among 
its  grassy  and  uneven  shelter,  and  requires  to  be  started 
again  and  again,  if  the  place  will  allow  its  being  pursued. 

When  the  present  species  is  put  up,  or  when  it  alights 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  it  does  not  utter  any  sound 
like  the  common  snipe ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  a 
friend,  that  where  two  of  these  birds  meet,  they  will  call  once 
or  twice  to  each  other,  uttering  the  word  ftad,  bad ! 

The  Solitary  Snipe  feeds,  like  others  of  its  family,  on 
worms  and  insects  that  are  found  in  the  spots  generally  fre- 
quented by  them  ;  and  in  many  instances  caddis  worms,  with 
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tfacir  curious  caacs,  are  found  in  their  stomociis,  and  also  uian^ 
gmiuG  of  sand  ;  but.  contrary  to  the  practice  of  otlicrs  of  iUi 
tribe,  this  bird  is  said  to  cast  these  cases  and  other  sub- 
stances in  long  pellets.  Evening-  is  the  chief  feeding-time  of 
this  bird,  when  it  roves  about  on  Ute  muddy  grounds  by  the 
water's  edge. 

Tbo  present  species  does  not  breed  further  north  than 
Liefland,  and  frequently  in  Hanover  and  Oldenburg;  whe- 
ther it  has  occurred  in  Britain  we  bavc  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, ftlthoD^  we  Ecc  no  reason  why  such  should  not  be  the 

The  locality,  before  described,  in  which  the  Solitarj'  Snipe 
in  found,  is  also  the  place  where  the  nest  and  eggs  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  the  male  and  female 
may  then  be  found  nut  liir  apart  on  the  ground,  where  they 
lie  so  close  that  they  may  be  linoeked  down,  and  on  taking 
wing  they  very  soon  settle  again  close  by,  alighting  on  a  hillock 
or  grassy  knoll,  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp  or  shallow  bog  where 
the  young  grass  is  about  half  a  foot  high.  Id  preparing  her 
nest,  the  female  presses  the  grass  in  the  centre  somewhat  flat, 
rounds  the  spot  a  little,  and  lines  it  tolerably  well  with  dry 
grasses  and  fragments  of  herbage ;  in  it  four  eggs  are  depo- 
sited by  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  After  seventeen  days' 
incubation,  the  young  birds  run  about,  and  arc  assisted  by 
the  parents  in  procuring  their  food  for  about  a  month,  but 
are  very  difficult  to  find  in  their  secure  retreats  among  bogs 
and  uneven  ground. 

Not  having  the  egg  to  figure  from,  we  must  remain  satis- 
fied for  the  present  with  describing  it  from  an  account  re- 
ceived from  good  authority. 

The  length  of  the  egg  is  twenty-two  lines,  and  its  width 
sixteen  ;  its  shape  much  resembling  that  of  the  black-tailed 
godwit.      Its   texture  is    fine-grained  and  dull,   of  a  yellow 
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olive-green.  In  the  body  of  the  shell  are  several  dots  and 
spots  of  dingy  grey,  and  on  the  outer  surface  are  many  diisky 
spots  of  round,  oblong,  and  irregular  shapes,  that  are  most 
plentiful  near  the  laiger  end. 

The  Solitary  Snipe  measures  twelve  inches  and  a  half  in 
length  :  its  beak  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  crown 
of  the  head  is  black,  with  a  central  line  of  cream-colour ; 
cheeks,  orbits,  and  throat,  white,  speckled  with  dusky ;  the 
nape  pale  rufous,  with  black  spots ;  back  and  scapulars  black 
and  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  partly  edged  with  straw-colour; 
greater  coverts  tipped  also  with  white.  All  the  under  parts 
white,  spotted  with  black  and  rufous  brown.  Quills  dusky. 
The  tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  which  are  barred  with 
black  and  chestnut ;  the  tips  white.  Beak  dusky  at  the  tip, 
browner  about  its  middle,  and  flesh-coloured  at  the  base ;  legs 
olivaceous  grey. 
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SABINE'S  SNIPE 
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This  rare  species  has  occurred  in  the  British  islands  in 
only  three  or  four  Instances  that  wc  arc«cquaintc(I  with,  From 
one  of  which  specimens  we  figured  our  Plate.  We  arc  un- 
able lo  «ay  where  it  breeds,  or  what  countries  it  inhaliits, 
since  no  contiDental  oniitholo^isl  even  mentions  this  bird, 
nor  is  tlino  s  specimen  on  record  in  any  conLinental  collcc- 
lion. 

The  first  menlion  of  the  bird  in  qncslion  was  made  by 
Mr.  YijtwSt  to  vhom  a  specimen  was  forwarded  the  same  day 
it  had  been  shot  in  Qneen^s  County,  Ireland,  in  August, 
1822,  and  who  has  described  it  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  "  Truuactiona  of  the  Linneeaa  Society."  Mr.  Vigore 
Duned  the  bird  in  honour  of  the  chairman  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  that  period. 

The  meaaurements  of  the  Sabine''B  Snipe  are  nine  inches 
two  lines  in  length ;  the  beak  two  inches  and  a  half;  the 
tarsus  one  inch  three  lines ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the 
tip,  five  inches.  The  entire  colouring  of  the  upper  plumage 
is  reddish  dusky,  irom  the  foiehead  to  the  rump,  the  under 
the  same,  but  paler  in  tint.  The  rump  is  more  greyish  dusky, 
as  also  the  vent ;  some  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  sides  of 
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the  neck  and  breast,  are  tinted  with  ferruginous-brown,  and 
the  tail,  which  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  is  ferruginous  at 
its  tips.  The  whole  surface  of  the  plumage  b  spotted  and 
barred  with  black,  as  represented  in  our  Plate ;  the  quills  are 
dusky.  The  beak  is  dusky,  with  olivaceous  brown  at  the 
base  ;  the  legs  dusky.  We  find  no  account  of  the  colour  of 
the  eyes  when  fresh  killed,  and  have  coloured  them  con- 
sequently in  harmony  with  those  of  its  family,  dusky. 
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Thk  Snipe  is  one  of  the  most  common  wiDler  visitants  of 
Ure»t  Britain,  and  occurs  in  greater  numbers  tban  any  otlicr 
Rwne  bird.  Its  gcogntphicol  distribution  is  so  very  general, 
Uulil  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  name  a  country  where  the 
"iniis  Dot  known,  but,  owing  to  its  semi-aquatic  nature,  it  is 
AOR  namerous  in  some  epots  t)ian  in  others.  Id  eomc  parts 
BflKlsnd  Snipes  meet  with  such  suitable  ground,  that  the 
"Wibere  dispersed  about  are  almost  incredible  to  persons  who 
W  not  seen  them.  In  the  swampy  parts  of  many  counties 
I"  England,  it  is  as  common  to  find  Snipes  in  October  and 
Mutli,  as  sparrows  in  the  farm-yard.  In  Holland  the  num- 
w™  of  this  species  are  also  very  considerable  ;  but  according 
l"  accounts  that  we  receive  from  travellcrB  in  India,  and 
*^ctis  who  have  been  stationed  there,  in  the  service  of  the 
Ewl  India  Company,  the  numbers  there  are  so  immense  as  to 
pBl  Europeans  entirely  out  of  conceit  with  the  numbers  that 
•tt  ever  met  with  here.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
lliil  we  ever  heard  of  in  England,  connected  with  Snipe 
itiMling,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  who 
tilled  nineteen  Snipes  at  one  shot,  with  a  double-barrelled 
B^O.  out  of  a  flock  that  swept  over  an  osier-bed.         ,       ^.  -  J 
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The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Snipe  are  swampy  meadows, 
interspersed  with  patches  of  black  mud  or  peat-bogs.  Wlieie 
the  Snipe  does  not  immediately  meet  with  such  a  spot,  it 
alights  in  the  evening  in  wet  meadows  or  moist  heath-ground 
on  commons,  on  the  grassy  banks  of  ditches,  rivers,  and 
ponds,  or  in  osier-beds ;  and  during  windy  weather  particu- 
larly, among  willow'stumps,  felled  copse-wood,  and  even 
turnip-fields.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  sports- 
man meets  with  it  without  going  to  the  dangerous  and  la- 
borious, though  most  proper,  places. 

The  food  of  the  Snipe  consists  in  small  worms,  insects,  and 
vegetable  substances ;  the  former  of  which  it  obtains  by  boring 
the  moist  ground  of  its  usual  abode  with  its  long  and  dender 
beak. 

The  locality  chosen  by  the  Snipe  afibrds  it  also  every  ne- 
cessary for  breeding.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  decayed  tall  grasses,  and  consists  in  a  shallow  hole 
scratched  in  the  ground,  which  the  bird  lines  with  a  few  dry 
bents  and  stalks  of  heath  or  bog-plants ;  in  it  four  egp  are 
deposited,  which  are  in  colour  and  size  like  that  repre> 
sented  in  our  Plate.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  parents  until 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  Snipes  is  by  shooting  them 
when  on  the  wing,  going  in  pursuit  of  them  with  a  good 
pointer  dog.  The  value  of  Snipes  in  the  market  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  trade  of  obtaining  them,  although  great 
numbers  are  brought  to  market  from  localities  where  idle 
gunners  are  enabled  to  kill  numbers  in  one  day ;  neithi^  is  it 
a  pastime  for  persons  who  are  not  fond  of  continually  wnding 
in  bogs,  or  walking  over  uneven  ground,  where  it  becomes 
very  laborious  to  keep  one'^s  footing  (these  being  the  most 
proper  places  to  meet  with  the  game  in  question).     The  te- 
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quisites  for  a  Snipe-0hooter  are, — a  good  pair  of  water  boots, 
I  sUunch  pointer,  which  hunts  close  and  steadily,  carries 
quick,  and  lies  down  while  the  gi|n  is  reloaded,  and  finally, 
a  perfectly  clean  gun.  No.  8  shot,  and  dry  powder.  Thus 
equipped,  the  dexterity  and  good  aim  of  thq  sportsman  may 
get  a  dozen  or  twenty  Snipes  in  on^  spot,  provided  he  travels 
slowly  o?er  the  grounds  Itud  keeps  cool  and  collected. 

Id  Snipe-shooting,  the  weather  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  which  we  will  here  notice  for  the  information 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  cannot  entirely  give  up  their  time 
to  choose  any  day  in  particular.  When  the  day  is  windy,  the 
Snipes  are  very  wild,  and  get  up  before  any  one  can  reach 
their  station  ;  under  these  circumstances  the  sportsman  must 
^k  his  game  up  with  the  wind,  particularly  as  the  bird 
nses  by  preference  against  it,  because  in  this  case  the  Snipe, 
gettbg  up,  will  either  have  to  encounter  that  obstruction, 
ud  be  thus  retarded  in  its  flight,  or  will  fly  sideways,  re- 
gaining within  the  first  distance  of  the  sportsman  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  give  anotlier  cliance. 

Rainy  weather  is  tlic  worst  time  of  all  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
Snipes,  in  consequence  of  tlie  very  unpleasant  liict  tliat  the 
sportsman  receives  the  watery  element  not  only  from  below 
JD  greater  quantity,  but  from  above,  and  the  birds  besides  do 
not  lie  so  close.  Clear,  mild,  and  still  weather  is  the  most 
proper  and  pleasant ;  when  the  sportsman  travels  step  by  step 
over  the  uneven  ground,  picking  his  way  leisurely,  and  being 
^t  all  times  prepared  to  level  his  gun  without  having  to  eon- 
sider  other  difficulties  ;  he  can  then  wateh  his  doi,'  eloselv, 
^d  follow  him  uninterruptedly,  either  straight  forward  or  to 
the  right  or  left,  so  that  when  a  point  is  made,  or  the  Snipe 
{?ets  up  close  to  him,  he  is  as  near  as  is  necessary  to  kill  it. 
In  order  to  gain  this  latter  point,  the  sportsman  must  be 
4^ick  at  aiming,  and  very  collected  ;  but  practice  alone  can 
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teach  the  art  of  doing  this  instantaneously,  namely,  aiming 
and  firing  with  precision  and  without  loss  of  time.  Should 
he  be  hurried,  and  consequently  miss  once  or  twice,  it  is  best 
to  go  and  sit  down  for  a  time,  and  then  begin  again  iresh  and 
collected,  with  a  cool  determination  of  killing  the  next.  This 
last  advice  is  not  to  be  forgotten  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  at  snipe  or  partridge  shooting,  for  the  humour,  state 
of  mind,  nervousness,  or  slight  indisposition  of  body,  or  ove^ 
anxiety  to  obtain  game,  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  spoil  a  day's 
sport  greatly. 

In  looking  for  Snipes  one  must,  as  it  were,  sneak  along, 
without  splashing  in  the  mud,  or  talking  to  a  companion,  or 
even  to  a  dog ;  and  though  several  Snipes  should  get  up  out 
of  shot,  he  must  steadily  continue  his  course,  for  in  most  in- 
stances some  birds  remain  on  the  ground,  which  will  only  get 
up  singly. 

When  the  sportsman  has  killed  his  bird,  he  must  reload 
immediately,  before  picking  up  his  game,  if  he  goes  with- 
out a  dog;  for  between  him  and  his  prize  there  may  be 
more  Snipes  lying  concealed,  and  they  might  be  secured 
also.  The  Snipe  must  either  be  fired  at  the  instant  he  gets 
up,  or  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  must  be  delayed,  until  the 
zigzag  flight  of  the  bird  is  past,  and  he  commences  his  straight 
forward  departure.  This  latter  chance  is  uncertain,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance  the  bird  has  gained,  but  while 
the  right  and  left  movement  goes  on,  there  is  no  calculating 
upon  killing  a  Snipe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
the  Snipe  is  more  difficult  to  shoot  than  in  the  winter, 
owing  to  its  evolutions  to  the  right  and  lefl  on  taking 
wing. 

A  good  Snipe-shot  may  kill  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  a 
day  with  a  single  gun,  and  it  has  been  said  that  some  have 
even  brought  down  a  hundred  under  favourable  circumstances. 
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TjD^moaeofmtting  Snipes  up  is,  by  nudcingit  amfnof.tkui 
twigs  and  flags,  tliL-  sportsmnn  ad^aneing  very  doirij-^A  U 
before  him  ;  there  must  of  course  be  an  opening  1*A  ia^.the 
Bcrccti  to  look  through,  and  the  screen  must  brkrge.flApoi^ 
to  hide  tbc  person  frow  head  to  foot.  Un^;t)|Bf(f  ^ 
cnmstanccs  balF  a  charge  of  powder  and  shot  U  (\^^.  f^^ 
cient  to  kill  the  bird  oil  the  ground.  Many.lsitoi^ioaff've 
resorted  to  in  order  to  catch  Snipes  in  horiNt-hM'.  ippngB^ 
most  of  whicb  arc  next  to  useless ;  the  best  of  tlmn  IdlOVV 
to  as  is  by  treading  a  narrow  path  along  the  nieftt  »  bogi 
and  sticking  right  and  left  a  row  of  gretn  o^etl'or'^lgi  if 
the  ground,  so  as  to  forni  an  avenue  in  ininia^lfl  jdI;al^Ag 
the  Inside  of  this  avenue  horse-hair  nooses  must  be  ttf^K^td^ 
and  gome  laid  down  on  the  ground,  in  which  the  SifipM  H9 
pretty  ccrtaiD  to  be  caught  when  they  run  alonj;  tbiB  aheltn^ 
which  they  are  sure  to  take  advantage  of  in  snfk  Open  loeil- 
Jties.  On  the  aits  in  the  Thames  we  know  tbot  tbtt  ,flili«i!- 
■len  catch  Snipes  by  fastening  horse-hair  noMea  to  a  peg 
wUdi  u  stack  id  the  ground  in  spots  where  the  Snipes  are 
known  to  come  and  feed  at  night;  we  have  ourselves  had 
seretal  Snipes  brought  to  us  alive  that  were  thus  obtained, 
mad  bare  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  good  a  mode  as  can  be  put  in 
ptaetice. 

Many  persons  watch  for  Snipes  in  the  evening  near  spots 
vhere  they  come  to  feed,  but  this  proceeding  is  uncertain  of 
necess,  and  attended  with  some  danger  from  the  urinhole- 
■ome  air  of  such  q>otB,  unless  the  weather  is  very  mild  and 
fine.  We  have  seen  one  6f  the  fishermen  on  the  Thames 
take  a  low  stool  to  sit  upon,  watching  for  Snipes  in  the  even- 
ing;  and  this  plan  has  a  double  advantage  in  bringing  one's 
u^t  close  to  the  ground,  since  the  Snipes,  coming  down 
to  a  pool,  mnst  be  fired  at  the  instant  they  alight,  after  which 
it  is  impossible  to  see  them  in  the  dusk.     We  have  ourselves 
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put  this  method  of  watching  for  them  in  practice,  in  order  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  burds  in  question. 

We  believe  that  most  practised  sportsmen  know  the  local* 
ity  where  Bnipes  are  to  be  looked  for,  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  add  a  short  notice  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  the  inex- 
perienced. 

In  our  latitude,  Snipes  arrive  twice  in  the  year ;  first  in 
the  month  of  March,  on  their  Way  northward,  where  they 
breed ;  and  again  in  September  and  October,  on  their  coune 
southward,  to  pass  the  winter.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how 
(ar  south  the  Snipe  migrates  to  pass  the  winter,  but  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  in  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome, 
the  number  congregated  during  the  winter  months  exceeds  all 
conception,  which  eye-witnesses  have  proved  by  firing  a  gua 
near  the  spot,  when  so  many  Snipes  get  up  as  to  form  as  it 
were  a  cloud  of  smoke  rising,  of  the  numbers  composing 
which,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement  or  calculation. 
The  unsociable  nature  of  the  Snipe  is  here  clearly  proved, 
insomuch  as  that  these  birds  will  lie  close  beside  one  another 
without  taking  notice  of  their  neighbours,  and  when  they 
rise  in  a  body,  each  takes  its  own  way,  and  settles  far  or  neat 
according  to  its  fancy,  without  caring  what  becomes  of  the 
rest.  After  a  time,  single  birds  are  seen  again  to  retium  t0 
the  spot. 

This  latter  propensity  enables  a  person,  who  waits  for 
them  in  the  evening,  to  kill  a  Snipe  and  return  to  his  post 
over  and  over  again,  waiting  for  the  next  comer.  Where  the 
number  of  any  species  of  birds  is  so  great  during  the  tim« 
of  migration,  many  travel  the  same  road,  and  a  circumstance, 
as  before-mentioned,  of  a  person  killing  so  many  at  one  shot 
is  possible  under  particular  circumstances,  although  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  Snipe  always  travels  at  night ;  the 
first  sign  of  its  vicinity  is  its  peculiar  note,  and  almost  ini* 


■diatcly  the  splash  on  the  wet  grouncl  is  heard,  Ihr  tte 
Snipe,  when  it  mans  to  alight,  drops  itself  down  like  •*&!■ 
ing  stone.  AH  moist,  boggy,  and  swampy  meadows,  IbMu 
sected  with  dmins,  ditclies,  hollows  or  broken  ground,  InfikiK 
of  nrcts,  ponds,  or  canals,  suit  the  taste  and  habits  of  tkt 
Snipe.  Where  the  gross  is  long  enough  foe  cover,  or  lAait 
decayed  fla^  and  rushes  abound,  the  Snipe  generally  nimUt 
concealed  during  the  day,  but  where  these  wet  plaeoi  iril 
only  covered  by  short  vegetation,  and  afford  no  shelter,  Am 
b  not  mueh  chance  of  finding  these  travellers.  .' 

When  frost  sets  in  sufficiently  to  eloac  the  watei^  tbe 
Soipe  resorts  to  commons  where  the  vegetation  shclteii  A* 
tprin^  bogii  from  being  entirely  frozen  over.  Dnifa^ 
boistcruus  weather,  the  Snipe  resorts  to  the  ehclter  of  sbiaiiNi 
and  anderwood  along  ditches  and  pools,  and  to  furze-cMend 
couiruons.  \Vhen  still  thaw-weather  sets  in,  afler  a  1m|| 
htmt,  there  is  hardly  a  spot  among  its  favourite  loctlkiw 
•bere  tbe  Snipe  ie  not  to  be  found,  and  consequently  «  dftjr 
«IHb  the  mnr  «m1U,  mhI  tiie  gamd  is  iriiat  we  slioaU  all- 
cxeeedingly  anmritiDg  to  wilk  out,  is  most  excellent  for 
going  o«t  6Bip«-«hooUDg.  Boggy  ground,  which  only  sp- 
pma  u  if  it  ironld  bear  k  penon,  but  which  actually  fails 
etea  imder  the  weight  of  a  dog,  is  the  most  proper  resting- 
plaoe  of  Snipes,  but  u  such  places  cannot  generally  be 
tntnuei,  the  sbovo-named  localities  are  the  most  advisable 
for  s  sportsman  to  go  in  seardi  o£  '  lo  (lie  spring  of  the 
year  the  Snipes  come  to  us  inth  a  southerly  wind,  and  in 
tlie  automn  with  a  northerly,  north-easterly,  or  north- 
weiteily  wind. 

It  ia  very  well  for  the  sportsman  that-  the  Snipe  is  so 
tender  that  the  least  thing  brings  it  to  the  ground ;  and 
sltboiigh  this  is  well-known,  we  will  {^ve  a  proof  of  it,  by 
tbe  fiu^  that  when  out  Snipe-shooting  in  Holland,  with  a 
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relative  who  was  a'ble  to  give  us  many  a  good  day^s  sport,  owing 
to  his  being  at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  management 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  we  have  killed  great  numbers  of 
Snipes  during  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  our  day^s  work,  on 
emptying  our  pockets,  it  frequently  occurred  that  two  or 
three  birds  flew  away,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them ; 
these  birds  could  consequently  only  have  been  stunned  by 
the  blow  of  a  single  shot. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Snipe  is  eleven  inches  and  a  half; 
beak  two  inches  ten  lines  ;  the  tarsus  one  inch  two  lines. 

The  top  of  the  head,  back,  and  scapulars  are  black, 
streaked  with  chestnut  and  yellow  ochre ;  wing-coverts 
dusky,  with  edges  of  cream  white;  the  quills  are  black. 
The  chin  and  throat  are  white  ;  the  sides  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  spotted  with  dusky-grey ; 
and  tinged  with  ferruginous  brown ;  and  this  latter  colour 
indicates  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  bird  was  killed 
more  than  anything  else.  In  autumn  and  winter,  the  rufous 
colour  predominates,  and  in  the  spring,  the  ground  colour  of 
these  parts  is  pure  white ;  on  the  thighs  are  numerous  dusky 
bars ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  vent,  arc 
white.  The  tail  is  black,  with  bright  ferruginous  bars  ;  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  are  white  ;  the  beak  is  dark  clove-brown, 
and  dusky  at  the  tip  ;  its  base  is  flesh- red.  The  colour  of 
the  legs  are  pearl-grey,  tinged  with  green.    The  eye  is  dusky. 

The  egg  figured  19t3  is  that  of  the  Snipe. 
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JACK  SNIPE^ 
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Thb.  JadL  Pttiipe  is  of  finequenfc  OQctttvOiide  m  Piitattil^ 
whioeYet  tbe  locilUy  suits  its  bsMts ;  tbis  laaA  m  slsa  mst 
with  in  pfljrt.fttrts.of  Esiope^Niosftem  Asi%\A^ 
AiacpBipi^l  it»^  hsbiu:  brii^  m<HPSt  toliiiiy  tlisii  those  of  Ikii 
(3iNKiBoii  80^  it  is  .nowlieie,  to  oiir  Imowledgei'kBiBmi  tt 
oopgwgsto  ^  waAwu^  \  jUthoiq^  ito'Imito  goM' in  sesMii 
of  Susies  in  sereinl  parts  of  Euope,  ire  hsTe  neyer'put  up 
more  than  one  biid  of  this  species  at  a  time,  although  two 
frequently  may  be  found  within  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yaids 
apart. 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  present  species  are  swampy 
borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches  that  are  covered  with 
rank  grasses,  extending  some  way  in  the  water ;  among  the 
shelter  of  this  herbage  the  Jack  Snipe  lies  very  close,  even  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  feet  that  we  meet  with  the  Jack 
&iipe  earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  later  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  than  the  common  Snipe,  strengthens  the  information  we 
have  received,  and  which  also  corresponds  with  pur  own 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  migrate  so  far  north  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  as  the  foregoing  species.  It  has  very  rarely 
happened  that  we  have  seen  the  common  Snipe  in  autumn. 
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until  wc  have  killed  several  of  the  present  species  ;  and  as  the 
Jack  Snipe  is  by  far  more  exclusively  attached  to  particular 
situations  than  any  other  of  its  family,  we  invariably  pay 
certain  spots  in  our  neighbourhood  an  annual  visit,  in  order 
that  we  may  ascertain  if  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  Snipes. 
About  the  second  or  third  week  in  September,  the  Jack 
Snipe  is  usually  at  its  post,  and  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
after  tliat  time  the  common  Snipe  is  heard  towards  the  evening 
to  alight  in  the  wet  meadows  and  ditches. 

The  Jack  Snipe  travels  during  the  night,  feeds  early  and 
late,  and  roosts  or  sleeps  during  the  day. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Jack  Snipe  when  walking 
on  the  ground,  is  hardly  possible  to  describe,  since  we  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  beautiful  creatures  on  its  legs,  but 
invariably  lying  close  to  the  ground ;  its  fli^t  is  not  by  Su 
so  swift  as  that  of  the  common  Snipe,  is  very  unsteady,  and 
most  of  all  resembling  that  of  the  bat,  as  it  rolls  about  froBi 
side  to  side,  fluttering  its  wings  irregularly.  A  sporismaa 
going  in  pursuit  of  the  Jack  Snipe,  requires  some  practice 
to  make  sure  of  the  bird,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  lo 
fire  at  it  before  he  marks  the  direction  the  bird  intends  lo 
take  when  at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground.  It  afiTords 
some  merriment  to  see  an  inexperienced  hand  meet  wiQi 
a  Jack  Snipe,  as  the  bird  is  not  easily  shot,  and  settles 
generally  close  to  the  spot  it  has  left  ;  thus  the  unpractised 
sportsman  fires  a  good  many  shots  at  the  same  bird  befoie  be 
obtains  it. 

The  food  of  the  bird  in  question  consists  in  aquatic  insects. 
lar^Te,  and  small  worms,  for  which  it  bores  the  mud,  or  soft 
wet  sand. 

Respecting  the  breeding  of  the  Jack  Snipe  we  knov  t^tj 
little,  as  the  bird  is  rarely  met  with  during  the  somaier 
months  ;    we   are   informed,   however,    that   great   munfacn 
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^Wewt  k  T  \i4kmi  103  IRnlwid,  tuUag  >  not  on  » 
f'bim  u»  dM  flominaa  Soipe,  and  hpdg  feor  oggi^' 
«licli  an  Ib  ibe  nd  edou  a«.  npmcoted  IB  oar  [date. 

"ne  ealire  ki^  <rf  tke  Jm^  Siupe  b  e^  ia^M 
Hx  Ibflii  Aft  tia&  bMUBiM  aa  b^  and  Uaee-^untan. 
TW  oomi  (if  ^  baad  is  blade,  tfae  ftatlun  edged  with 
■  Jnfous  brown.  From  tbe  bc.ilt  eitends  a  cream -coloured  band 
•»cr  tlie  eye,  down  the  nape.  Between  the  beak  and  eye  is 
a  space  of  wood-brown.  The  cheeks  white,  with  the  tipa  of 
ihc  feathers  black,  forming  a  mixture  of  middle  tiot.  The 
throat  is  white ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  wood- 
brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  spotted  with  dusky.  Tlie  back 
and  inner  webs  of  the  scapulars  black,  reflecting  oHve  and  pur- 
ple ;  the  scapular  feathers  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  outer 
webs  are  of  a  rich  cream  yellow,  thereby  prodneing  two  bands 
of  thai  colour  down  the  back.  The  wing-coverts  are  black, 
the  featliers  edged  with  wood-brown  and  white.  Tlic  tail  is 
dasky,  edged  with  very  pale  rufous.  Belly  and  vent  while. 
'Vbie  lega  and  toes  nt  pearl  grey,  with  a  gTMniah  tinge.  The 
beak  is  dasky,  darkest  at  the  tip,  and  flesh-coloured  at  the 
base,  with  a  bloom  of  grey.     The  eye  is  dusky. 

Hie  egg  figured  194>  ia  that  of  the  Jack  Snipe. 
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RUFF. 

MACHETES   PUONAX. 

The  Ruff  and  Reeve,  as  the  male  and  female  of  this 
species  are  called,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
known  species  of  the  feathered  tribes,  principally  on  account 
of  the  endless  variety  of  plumage  and  colouring  that  they 
present;  and  we  consider  this  also  one  of  the  most  bewildering 
species  for  a  young  naturalist  to  meet  with.  We  have  had 
a  great  number  of  males,  females,  and  young  birds  at  the 
same  time  brought  to  us,  but  not  two  resembled  each  other 
either  in  plumage  or  colouring  of  legs,  beaks,  or  orbits,  nor 
were  alike  in  size.  In  Britain  the  species  is  well  known, 
and  annually  seen  in  its  proper  locality,  chiefly  in  Norfolk 
and  Lincolnshire.  In  Holland  greater  numbers  congregate 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  although  the  species  is 
very  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Ruff  is  a  migratory  bird,  passing  the  winter  in 
milder  regions  than  our  own,  and  returning  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  breed,  as  well  here  as  further  northward, 
yet  not  beyond  central  Norway  in  Europe,  or  Siberia  in 
Asia. 


RUFF.  (IS 

^Tlie  lucality  mhubiU'il  by  tlie  Ruff  is  wet  marshy  tracts, 
where  their  [leculinr  courtship  is  annually  exhibited  in  the 
following  manner.  By  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  several  RutTij  choose,  each  for  himself,  a.  stand  on 
an  elevated  spot  on  the  boggy  ground  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  rest,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Reeve  (the  female) 
the  champions  all  begin  to  fight  until  the  victor  carries  off 
the  bride.  These  scenes  may  be  witnessed  day  after  day 
dining  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a  grassy  lump  in  the  moist  swampy  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  four  eggs  us  represented  in  oui  plate  are  de- 
posited in  it.  By  the  end  of  August  the  young  are  fully 
fleJged,  and  congregate  in  September  to  depart  for  their 
winter  i]uarters  in  company  with  the  old  females  :  the  nmle 
birds  migrate  by  themselves  in  flocks,  and  are  said  to  live 
sociably  and  peaceably  through  the  winter ;  they  depart 
some  days  earlier  than  the  females  and  young  birds,  to  re- 
turn in  the  eame  order  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Thv  food  of  the  Rulf  is  worms  and  aquatic  insects,  which 
it  finds  in  abundance  in  its  usual  abode. 

The  Ruff  is  not  a  shy  bird,  and  can  easily  be  kept 
in  conGuemetit.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
numbers  are  annually  caught  alive  by  means  of  folding 
nets ;  and  this  is  also  practised  in  Holland,  In  order  to 
entice  the  birds  to  the  spot,  call-birds,  or  stuffed  birds 
arc  disposed  in  various  parts  of  the  ground,  and  when  new 
ones  are  captured,  they  are  caged  and  fattened  for  the  mar- 
kets- Fortunately,  for  ihe  good  of  the  bird-catchers,  the 
Raff  inrariably  Feeds  well  on  bread  and  milk,  steeped  grain, 
■nd  fig-dust  or  barley-meal,  which  improves  the  condition 
■nd  &ttens  the  bird  -  &st ;  its  flesh  is  greatly  prized  by 
many. 

The  measurements  of  the   Ruff  are  as  follows :— entire 
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length  of  tlie  bird  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  beak  one 
inch  and  a  half;  tarsus  one  inch  two  lines,  tail  two  inches 
eight  lines,  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  seven  inches 
and  a  half. 

The  adult  male  in  the  spring  or  breeding  season  has 
two  tufts  of  elongated  feathers  on  the  head  and  a  tuff  of 
elongated  feathers  around  the  neck,  which  stand  very  con- 
spicuously erect,  especially  during  the  excitement  of  theb 
daily  battles. 

The  colouring  of  these  feathers  varies  in  each  individual 
from  white,  yellow,  and  rufous,  barred  with  black,  to  Uack 
with  metallic  reflexions;  sides  of  the  breast  and  thighs 
are  pale  reddish- brown,  barred  with  black,  or  entirely  black. 
The  middle  of  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
white.  The  four  middle  tail-feathers  are  barred  with  black  ; 
the  remainder  of  one  and  the  same  colour  :  quills  dusky. 
The  sides  of  the  face  from  the  gape  above  and  below 
the  eyes  are  covered  with  orange-coloured  warty  tubercles. 
The  beak  and  legs  are  bright  orange-red.      The  eyes  hazel. 

The  male  in  autumn  and  winter  has  none  of  the  elon- 
gated feathers  about  the  head  or  neck.  The  under  parts, 
from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  are  white  in  some,  and  in 
others  spotted  with  black,  or  black  with  white  bars  ;  the 
breast  rufous  with  darker  brown  spots.  The  upper  parts 
vary  in  every  individual.^  The  beak  and  legs  are  raw-umber- 
brown. 

The  female,  or  Reeve,  has  never  any  crest  or  elongated 
feathers  about  her  neck ;  the  upper  parts  are  cinereous- 
brown,  chequered  with  black,  that  reflects  rich  steel-blue; 
the  under  parts  the  same,  but  many  tints  lighter ;  belly 
and  vent  white ;  the  beak  is  dusky,  or  black,  the  legs  wine- 
yellow. 

The  young  of  the  year  resemble  the  females,  but  have 
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Thb  JadL  (U^  Ml  of  fineqafinfc  ooctttiiQiide  m  Biitai% 
wlietevQ^  the  loadify  Biiito  its  Jiabits ;  tbis  \kA  m  aka  mat 
fritk  in  m^  pttti.c^  Esfope^Nwiiiem  As^  and 

Qomnaii  ISi^  H  ia  ^nowbeie,  to  our  knowledgei- faMmn  to 
fon^gngrte.tn  inmibeiti, . ;  iJ4lMni|^  wo  haTo  gone  in  oeaidi 
of  Smpea  in  ae?oml  parts  of  Enzopey  ire  haTe  never  put  up 
more  tban  one  biid  of  this  species  at  a  time,  although  two 
frequently  may  be  found  within  irom  fifty  to  a  hundred  yaids 
apart. 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  present  species  are  swampy 
boideis  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches  that  are  covered  with 
rank  grasses,  extending  some  way  in  the  water ;  among  the 
shelter  of  this  herbage  the  Jack  Snipe  lies  very  close,  even  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  fact  that  we  meet  with  the  Jack 
Snipe  earlier  in  the  autumn,  aud  later  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  than  the  common  Snipe,  strengthens  the  information  we 
have  received,  and  which  also  corresponds  with  pur  own 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  migrate  so  far  north  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  as  the  foregoing  species.  It  has  very  rarely 
happened  that  we  have  seen  the  common  Snipe  in  autumn. 
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PLATE  GXGVI 

*  * 

KNOT. 

TMb  BjMi  ii A n^ntoKf  (^Meies  in  tkis  eoimtty;  k  ffailt 
Qicti  JBoMmmdj  m  tliA  antiimii,  aad  lematiHi  ia&  «• 
^ffiag  1I16  iriiiiflc  imia  t^  moiiih  of  May,  ilrimi  il  dapittli 
far  tibe  li%^  >titQdfli  €f  ^e  noiliiem  hai^liaE^  to  bmd 
nd  l»ii^  iqp  ito  yoniig.  Dmiiif  Us  slty  with  iu^  the  KboI 
inhabits  the  coast  in  eonsideiable  numbeni,  suffieient  to  enable 
the  diffisrent  maikets  to  obtain  a  cMain  supply* ;  its  flesh  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  delicacy. 

Besides  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  the  Knot  is 
also  found  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  in  Asia 
and  America ;  but  in  countries  distant  from  the  sea  it  occurs 
but  seldom.  In  the  summer,  the  Knot  inhabits  the  arctic 
r^ons. 

The  habits  of  the  Knot  are  much  in  unison  with  those 
of  others  of  its  family,  but  its  short  legs  and  greater 
plumpness  giye  it  a  peculiar  appearance,  and  easily  distinguish 
it  at  a  single  glance  from  them. 

The  Knot  is  a  very  nimble  bird  when  on  the  ground,  and 
its  flight  is  performed  with  great  quickness,  and  without 
much    apparent  exertion;    thus  it  advances  in  a  straight 
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line,  on  strong  wings,  with  regular  strokes,  generally  not 
more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  surfiice  of  tlie  ground  cs 
water.  The  present  species  is  not  very  shy,  and  may 
easily  be  approached  within  gun-shot,  provided  it  is  not 
frequently  disturbed;  on  its  arrival  in  the  autumn,  it  is 
indeed  so  unwary,  that  when  a  shot  is  fired  into  a  flodc  of 
them  with  fatal  effect,  the  survivors  on  the  sands  rise  in  a 
body,  and,  after  circling  round  about,  firequently  alight  again 
among  their  slaughtered  companions.  In  former  times.  Knots 
were  captured  by  means  of  nets,  like  those  used  for  ruffi  at 
present,  and  the  birds  were  kept  in  confinement  and  fed 
plentifully,  in  order  to  improve  their  condition.  This  proves 
that  the  bird  may  be  kept  in  confinement;  and  we  thiol 
it  strange  that  advantage  has  never  been  taken  of  this,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  an  egg  of  this  bird,  which 
is  hitherto  unknown  to  European  ornithologists.  The 
call-note  uttered  by  the  Knot  is  a  sharp,  high-toned  twee  I 
twee!  well  known  to  persons  residing  near  the  sea-coast, 
and  most  frequently  uttered  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  a  flock  of  the  birds  take  wing.  Its  food  consists 
of  aquatic  insects,  small  worms,  and  the  larvse  of  most 
insects,  which  it  searches  for  early  and  late  in  the  day, 
and  during  moonlight  nights.  During  the  daytime,  the 
Knot  roosts,  or  goes  about  lazily.  When  in  confinement, 
this  species  readily  consumes  bread  and  milk,  with  small 
worms,  or  finely-chopped  raw  meat. 

Concerning  the  propagation  of  the  Knot,  nothing  is 
satisfactorily  known,  if  we  except  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  who  informs  us  that  it  breeds  in  the  Hudson^s 
Bay,  where  its  four  eggs  are  deposited  on  a  bare  tuft  of 
withered  grass. 

The  Knot  measures  ten  inches  in  length. 

The  summer  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  of  a  uniform 


orange-coloured  brown  on  the  throat,  sliles,  aod  fan 
of  the  Deck,  breast,  and  belly ;  where  the  light  shinMi^lAK 
the  breast  it  reflects  a  rose-copper.  Top  of  the  ^Bidf 
nape,  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  orange-brown,  wtlb 
black  streaks,  and  a  few  smull  white  spots.  The  htA  wai 
the  scapulars  are  black,  barred  and  marked  with  on^e- 
brown :  the  edges  of  the  feathers  mostly  white;  nnp, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  black,  white,  and  anag^ 
brown.  Tail-feathers  dusky,  with  rust-coloured  0dgw; 
the  beak  and  legs  are  bluish-black ;  the  ehafls  of  tlw 
feathers  are  white ;  iris  dusky. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  male  tad 
female,  unless  closely  compared  together,  when  (hat  of 
the  male  bird  will  be  found  to  be  the  brightest. 

The  adult  in  winter  has  a  very  different  ^pfWiWoe, 
the  top  of  its  head  being  of  a  brownish  grey,  witt'-tid 
shafts  of  the  feathers  darker;  this  colour  extends  o^  itM 
neck,  back,  ecapulais,  and  wing-coverts;  the  latter  Mnitg 
4i||ied  ndk  lAitok  fem  ■  idlite  br  mi  the  wing ;  betwaca 
the  beak  and  the  hjo  ia  a  dnsky  streak,  and  a  white  rtieak 
over  the  eye.  The  forehead,  throat,  and  all  the  nnder 
paita  are  white;  the  sides  of  the  seek  and  ftvnt  an 
streaked  with  wood-brown ;  the  breast  and  flanks  trans- 
Tcnelj  barred  with  the  same.  The  mmp  and  upper  tail- 
coTerts  white,  and  barred  with  black  in  crescent-shaped 
figvres ;  tail-feathen  onereona,  with  white  edges.  Beak 
and  legs  bhtckah-grey ;  iris  dnsky. 
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ORALLATORES.  SCOLOPACIDM. 


PLATE  CXCVIL 

BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER. 

TRINGA    RUFESCENS. 

The  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  was  first  brought  into 
notice  as  a  visitor  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  from  a  speci- 
men shot  in  the  month  of  September  18S6,  in  the  parish 
of  Melbourne,  in  Cambridgeshire,  from  among  a  flock  of 
the  common  dotterels,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  its  breeding-place  in  the  Polar  regions.  Since 
that  period,  several  specimens  have  been  obtained,  although 
only  as  solitary  birds.  In  America  this  bird  is  more  plenti- 
ful, and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Boston  markets. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper ;  the  localities  it  frequents  are  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  the  sea-shore ;  its  food,  from  observations  made  on  the 
contents  of  its  stomach,  seems  to  consist  of  insects,  both 
aquatic  and  others,  among  which  rank  the  grasshopper  and 
small  worms. 

In  consequence  of  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  having 
been  found  to  inhabit  the  Arctic  circle  during  our  sum- 
mer months,  it  is  supposed  to  breed  there,  but  passes  the 


I  vintei  BcasoQ  principally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent 
of  America  as  far  §outh  as  the  Brazils. 

TIic  ine«siu«n)cntfi  of  the  bird  before  us  nre  ns  followa : 
&om  the  tip  of  tJie  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  mitMtc 
tail-feathers  its  length  is  nearly  eight  inehes  ;  froiii  the  carpus 
to  the  tip  of  the  wing  five  inches  three  lines;  the  beak 
measurca  nine  lines  to  the  forehead,  and  one  inch  to  the 
gape ;  the  tarsus  measurcB  one  inch  two  lines ;  the  naked 
part  of  the  tibia  mx  lines. 

The  British-killed  specimen,  from  which  our  drawing 
was  made,  bore  the  following  plumage :  all  the  upper  plum- 
age and  upper  part  of  the  breast  arc,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, of  a  beautiful  buff  colour,  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  being  only  slightly  tinged  with  the  same ;  from  the 
forehead  over  the  top  of  the  head,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
eyes  and  ear-coverts,  the  centres  of  the  feathers  arc  dnsky, 
fliercby  forming  a  beautiful  appearance  of  regular  rows  of 

^  Kales.  The  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  sides  and 
Itont  of  the  bieut,  are  spotted  with  dusky  in  a  mud)  smaDei 
degne,  owing  to  the  lesser  extent  of  that  colour  on  each 
feather. 

The  feathers  on  the  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  are 
doaky  in  the  dafts  and  inner  ring  of  the  borders,  with  a 
difiuBion  of  that  colour  in  a  lighter  degree;  the  edges  of 
these  feathers  are  white.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky, 
with  bnff-coloured  edges ;  the  larger  wing-coverts  more 
lioadly  edged  with  dusky,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wing 
has  a  dnsky  band  across  when  the  wings  are  closed.  From 
the  carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  spurious  wing  the  feathers 
on  the  ridge  of  the  wing  are  broadly  edged  with  white ; 
the  quill  and  tail-feathers  are  dusky,  edged  with  white ;  the 
ramp  and  upper  tul-coverts  are  barred  with  dusky  and 
huff;  vent  and  nnder  Uul-coverts  finely  marked  with  black 
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on  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  The  beak  is  dusky  ;  the  1^ 
olivaceous-brown ;  claws  dusky ;  iris  dusky ;  the  under 
sur&ce  of  the  quill-feathcrs  silvery  white,  finely  rayed  in 
a  transverse  direction  with  black  ;  the  shafts  of  the  same 
are  white. 
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tte  nortll  and  sortli-eaitalj  |«rts  of  Enrape  and  Abu,  as 

br  u  Siberia;  moat  plentiinl  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Riusia,  where  it  is  sud  to  breed.  During  the  winter  it 
icflidefl  in  the  south  of  Eorope  and  Asia,  and  extends  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  The  locality  chosen  by  the 
present  species  is  the  border  of  some  lake,  river,  pond,  or 
sslt-manh.  In  the  sprii^  of  the  year,  Temminck's  Stint 
does  not  migrate  northward  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  June,  and  returns  again  about  the  middle  of  August ; 
itr  migrations  are  performed  during  the  night,  in  small  com- 
panies, or  in  the  suite  of  other  Tringas.  We  are  induced 
to  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  Tem-' 
nincVs  Stint  is  rather  sensible  of  cold,  and  sociable  in  its 
nature.  Iiike  most  others  of  its  family,  the  TemmincVs  Stint 
prefers  nooks  and  comers  by  the  water  side,  where  the  form 
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of  the  ground  has  harboured  soft  mud  and  small  pebbles, 
which  places  generally  abound  with  small  insects,  worms  and 
their  larvae,  flies,  gnats,  and  minute  beetles ;  in  its  stomach 
is  generally  a  considerable  accumulation  of  sand  as  well  as 
vegetable  matter.  It  also  frequents  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
ground  is  soft  and  muddy. 

The  exertions,  morning  and  evening,  of  this  elegant  bird 
in  pursuit  of  its  food  are  quite  inde&tigable ;  during  that 
time  it  runs  about  on  high  1^,  with  its  body  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  its  beak  pointed  towards  the  ground. 
During  the  middle  of  the  day  the  bird  rests  and  sleeps,  and 
when  it  is  surprised  it  does  not  even  fly  away,  but  remains 
stationary  until  forced  to  leave  the  spot,  and  then  fli^  or 
skims  away  close  over  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  of  a  snipe.  It  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  how  this 
little  creature  can  keep  up  with  the  largest  of  the  sandpipers, 
not  only  on  the  wing,  but  also  on  the  ground ;  it  proves  at 
least  that  its  motions  must  be  exceedingly  quick.  The 
Temminck^s  Stint  has  another  peculiarity,  namely,  when  in 
company  with  other  species  it  acts  in  unison  with  them,  for 
it  is  shy  when  its  companions  are  shy,  or  tame  when  they 
are  tame.  When  it  is  alone,  the  bird  is  not  shy,  unless  it 
has  been  put  up  several  times.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  present  species  is  sociable,  and  prefers  the  society  of  its 
own  species,  as  they  are  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  numbers  of  from  ten  to  forty 
or  fifty. 

The  call-note  of  the  present  species  sounds  very  much  like 
shaking  a  bunch  of  small  keys,  or  may  be  expressed  in  the 
word  tirrr^  tirrr ! 

Respecting  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  very  little  is 
known,  and  that  only  from  hearsay,  consequently  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon ;  the  greatest  probability  is,  that  Tern- 
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in  the  wing.     The  weight  of  this  epecies  ie  six  drachms. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  in  summer  is  as  follows  :— 
all  the  upper  parU,  from  the  forehead  down  the  neck,  back, 
scapulars,  and  tertials,  are  ferruginous,  with  broad  black  an- 
gular centres  to  the  feathers ;  the  forehead,  eai^coverts,  sides 
of  the  neck  and  breast,  are  cinereous  red-brown,  with  very 
small  longitudinal  black  streaks  and  spots ;  the  tail-feathers 
are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  middle  ones,  these 
are  dusky,  with  red-brown  edges ;  the  belly  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  under  perta  are  pure  white ;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are 
dusky,  with  paler  edges ;  the  greater  with  white  tips,  thus 
forming  a  white  band  across  the  wing ;  the  quills  are  dusky. 
The  beak  is  dusky  at  the  tip,  and  brown  at  the  base,  the 
lega  olivaceous-brown,  the  iris  hazel. 
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The  winter  plumage,  in  which  our  drawing  is  represented, 
is  as  follows : — the  upper  part  of  the  head,  nape,  back  of  the 
neck,  and  back,  as  well  as  the  scapulars,  wing-ooverts,  and 
tertials,  are  bistre-coloured  brown,  with  dusky  markings  on 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers ;  the  throat  and  streak  oyer  the 
eye  white,  as  also  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coTerts. 
The  tips  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  being  white,  form  a  band 
across  the  wing ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  arc 
cinereous  bistre-brown,  the  same  as  the  four  middle  tail- 
feathers  ;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  are  cream-white.  The 
beak  is  dusky,  the  legs  olivaceous-brown,  the  iris  dusky. 

The  young  bird  of  the  year  has  a  general  colouring  of 
cinereous  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  but  the  featheis  are 
marked  with  a  double  edging  of  dusky  and  cream  colour; 
and  although  the  chin  is  white,  and  the  belly,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  the  same,  the  white  is  soiled. 

It  should  here  also  be  remarked,  that  the  tail,  of  which  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  the  longest,  is  cuneiform,  in  which  it 
differs  widely  from  the  Little  Stint. 
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PLATE  CXCIX. 

LITTLE  STINT. 

TBIN«A   MlirUTA^ 

Tub  Idtde  Stmt  is,  in  Britain,  tn  tninmnal  Tiaitent^  at 
vydk  awMMi  it  fieqpmli  tka  moddydiorai  of  liven^  eilli6» b 
■Ban  flodks  or  in  tiie  ooBipany  of  other  aakidpiponi ;  in  the 
ipiiBg  of  the  jear  thia  bird  reTintana  again  on  ita  way  to  the 
naiiA  of  SkuEope^  in  iriudk  iqiton  it  ii  aappoM 

The  geogi^hieal  dHatribntiop  of  the  litile  Stint  ia  rather 
comprebenalTe,  extending  all  oYex  Europe  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  to  Bengal,  and  is  found  in 
Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  southward, as  far  as  the  equator. 

In  many  countries  the  Little  Stint  is  found  in  great 
numbers  during  its  periodical  wanderings,  particularly  where 
the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  suit  its  habits,  or 
where  large  tracts  of  exposed  muddy  flats  extend.  Sandy 
ground  or  cover  of  long  grass,  reeds,  trees,  and  osier  beds  are 
very  rarely  frequented  by  this  bird.  Specimens  obtained 
in  Britain  are,  usually,  either  young  birds  of  the  year,  or 
adult  birds  in  winter  plumage ;  yet  some  few  individuals  in 
summer  plumage  have  been  killed  and  preserved. 

The  food  of  the  Little  Stint  consists  in  small  insects  and 
wonns,  which  it  obtains  from  the  muddy  surface  of  the  flats 
t  inhabits. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  Little  Stint  is  very  peculiar, 
owing  to  the  great  contrast  of  its  upper  and  under  plumage: 
the  pure  white  of  the  under  plumage  and  the  rich  dusky  brown 
of  the  upper  parts,  occasion  the  bird  to  become  a  marked  ob- 
ject both  on  the  ground  and  on  the  wing ;  its  longer  legs  dis- 
tinguish it,  besides,  at  all  times  from  the  former  species 
(Temminck^s  Stint).  Its  habits  are  sociable  towards  its  own 
species  as  well  as  towards  others  of  its  &mily,  in  so  far  that  it 
associates  frequently  with  Temminck^s  Stint,  the  buff-breasted 
sandpiper,  the  purre  and  the  sanderlings. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  approach  the  Little  Stint 
within  gun  shot,  and  the  most  proper  time  to  go  in  search 
of  it  is  from  ten  till  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  during  which 
time  it  generally  sleeps :  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  surprised 
it  runs  a  little  distance  very  quickly,  and  then  takes  wing. 
The  flight  of  this  spccicsu  is  much  like  that  of  the  other 
Sandpipers,  quick,  but  rather  unsteady,  and  with  arched 
wings.  When  the  Little  Stint  intends  to  fly  but  a  short 
distance,  it  only  skims  the  surface,  but  on  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  it  rises  high  in  the  air  and  quickly  disappears. 
The  note  uttered  by  the  Little  Stint  sounds  like  the 
word  dear^  dear !  pronounced  in  a  high  tone.  Owing  to 
the  sociable  nature  of  this  bird,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  keep  it  in  confinement ;  under  such  circumstances  it  must 
be  fed  at  first  with  small  worms  and  bread  and  milk,  under 
which  treatment  it  soon  becomes  satisfied  with  artificial  food, 
such  as  the  universal  paste  of  Bechstein,  &c. 

Respecting  the  reproduction  of  the  species  nothing  is 
satisfactorily  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  arctic 
regions.  While  we  were  engaged  in  publishing  the  quarto 
edition  of  British  Birds,  Mr.  Yarrell  very  obligingly  lent  us 
an  egg  to  figure  from,  as  the  egg  of  the  present  species ; 
the  peculiar  shape  as   well   as   colouring   of  this   specimen 
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aieto^iciuilcftbleblmtweaKesiUTOiBed  that  Mr.  YaneU  has 
made  no  mantaoii  dT  this  ^gg  in  hk  own  Ubtbiy  of  BiitiA 
Biids»  aiaee  ke  kad  it  in  Itia  collection :  and  mnst  tl^refeie 
condvde  dial  ke  Ins  flince  had  leaeon  to  entertain  8(mie  doubts 
of  its  wsa&m&aly.  We  rqnfesent  the  same  egg,  numbered 
180,  in  die  pscaent  wodc,  bnt,  owii^  to  its  great  rarity  and 
the  cneunataaces  aUadiid^tOi  If6  icaii^t  absolutely  say  that 
iUs  is  the  egg  of  the  liUle  Stint. 

The  measugenwits  of  tiio  litde  .8tiit  are  as  follows : — 
length,  fiom  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
mx  inckfli;  the  beak  dg^t  lines,  and  the  tarsus  full  ten  lines. 

The  adidt  Little  Stint  in  snmmer  plumage  has  the  top  of 
Ife  kedt  bhwk,  viA  ittfeuhbfAwtt  edges  to  the  tehees  {'Ihe 
fciiksad  and  stri»k  orar  the  eyei  are  bnff-colouied ;  the  diha 
ssidtiboaiiisa  vkae;  tke  aides  of  the  neckitodbxeM  pab 
imftis^  irifc  kiowii  spots ;  fewer  part  of  the  bicaat,  body,  and 
wsMt  pom^iwUlei  Ab  eheeks  are  tinged  with  itefiius  and  qaot^ 
iai  wMi  dusky  hsown;  die  back,  seapukss,  wii^gHsofertiy 
romp,  and  two  middle  tail*foaihers  are  black,  and  one  and 
all  broadly  edged  with  rufous-brown  ;  the  outer  tail-feathers 
are  cinereou»-brown,  with  lighter  edges ;  the  beak  and  legs 
are  bbtck ;  the  eyes  dusky.  This  is  the  state  of  plumage 
r^resented  in  our  plate. 

The  winter  plumage  differs  very  much  from  the  above, 
and  is  the  one  in  which  the  bird  is  more  generally  known 
in  this  country.  In  this  state  of  plumage  all  the  upper 
parts  are  cinereous  wood-brown,  with  dusky  shafts  to  the 
feathers ;  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  a  wood-brown 
streak ;  over  the  eye  extends  a  whitish  line ;  the  sides  of 
the  breast  are  ash-coloured,  tinged  with  wood-brown  ;  throat, 
breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  the  two  mid- 
dle tail-ficathers  are  brOwn,  the  outer  cinereous-brown,  with 
edges. 
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PLATE  CC. 

PURPLE  SANDPIPER. 

TRINOA    MARITIMA. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  frequently  found  on  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  during  the  ivinter  months,  in  localities 
that  suit  its  habits.  Its  geographical  distribution  extends 
over  most  northern  countries,  such  as  the  Hudson'^s  Bajr, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The 
present  species  is  more  a  northern  and  north-western  bird 
than  a  north-eastern  one,  and  is  found  to  extend  its  sum- 
mer migration  to  higher  northern  latitudes  than  any  others 
of  its  family.  During  the  periods  of  migration  the  Pui^ 
pie  Sandpiper  is  very  frequently  found  on  some  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Oenoa, 
but  about  inland  seas  and  rivers  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence  to  see  one  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  locality  preferred  by  the  Purple  Sandpiper  is  a 
rocky  sea-coast,  but  the  bird  is  occasionally  known  to  pass 
the  winter  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  England  and  Holland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April  the  Pmple 
Sandpipers  migrate  northward  to  breed,  and  return  again 
about  September  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  more.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  bird   in    question   should   shew  exclu- 
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'  pTcfrrcncc  lo  rocky  and  stony  ground  to  so  great 
1  extent  as  it  docs,  which  is  sufficit'ntly  proved  by  tltc 
reat  numbers  thot  frequent  such  localities,  and  more  so  by 
circum§t3ncc  which  has  broug-lit  so  many  of  this  species 
I  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  it  was  not  known  to  be 
utid  before,  namely,  the  erection  of  those  slroni^  and  gi- 
intic  breakwaters  which  were  constructed  in  order  to  save 
at  part  of  North  Holland  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  and 
gh  floods.  We  allude  to  the  sluices  of  Kattwyek,  on  the 
asonry  of  which  the  Purple  Sandpipers  are  sure  to  bfl  J 
und  during  their  residence  in  that  country.  OreRt  nuiiH  | 
iB.lntdnr  feoBd  M  :th«  Mdcjr  eowtsof  Sbotkad'tt 
AMab^ndind  Wab«,riBd  KHiifl  Vint  Inkw). 
iXki  pnpla  eolonnn^  of  tha'pteaailipeoieiii  ■  pfawlhi 
d  )liiliigii)iMiij(  iMric,  b^^wiiieh'  tlw'  nifamlirt  -^liaif 
Mm  fhs  Piii|il0  Ehndp^ar  it  »  ain^  gtaeOfiAfmh 
m  pnfBOt;'and  iu  nwuien  im  Kbnott  eqoiUy.paaditc 
il  MWaiag'to  fteobBBTTO;  fttr  ihe  Uid  nuif  vitti.  Ui« 
Mtert  eaae  ind  npidjty  otct  Hie  rocky  groond,  alter* 
tely  retiring  in  order  to  escape  the  force  of  the  rolling 
iTC,  and  again  following  the  receding  waters  very  closely, 
pursuit  of  the  animalculine  matter  that  happens  to  be 
iflfaed  up,  so  as  to  oyertake  it  before  it  has  time  to  escape, 
le  long  toes  and  sharp  arched  claws  of  the  bird  enable 
to  perform  its  motions  on  the  slippery  stones  with  ease 
d  security.     The  Purple  Sandpiper  has  been  thought  to 

afraid  of  wetting  itself,  and  seeking  for  that  reason 
sed  stony  objects  for  alighting,  but  this  notion  can  hardly 

reaaonable,  as  the  bird  is  frequently  seen  to  alight  on 
B  water,  and  to  swim  with  apparent  ease,  and  its  plumage 
o  seems  to  be  more  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  that 
any  other  sandpiper,  which  we  shall  describe  in  its  prop^ 
kce  hereafter. 
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The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  quick  and  itndalating,  fre- 
quently performed  close  to  the  water,  eren  when  the  wtvei 
fo  the  sea  run  high ;  at  other  times  it  flies  in  a  straight  line 
at  a  great  elevation,  particularly  when  in  company  of  many 
of  its  species.  The  present  species  is  the  least  shy  of  its 
family,  and  it  may  be  generally  approached  within  a  few 
paces ;  it  is  also  exceedingly  sociable  with  its  own  species, 
but  rarely  seen  in  company  with  other  Sandpipers,  owing 
to  its  peculiar  locality  and  habits. 

The  call-note  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  resembles  that  of 
the  swallow,  and  is  very  often  repeated. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  in  shell-fish  of  the  smallest  di- 
mensions, mollusca,  and  other  marine  productions,  that  are 
washed  upon  the  rocky  shelves,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  bird  watches  the  receding  waves  at  all 
times  on  the  rocky  ground,  among  the  crevices  of  which  a 
new  supply  is  regularly  produced. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  to  remark  here,  that  the 
sea  coast  of  Holland  is  particularly  well  supplied  with  a 
kind  of  bivalve  shell-fish,  which  are  collected  among  the 
strong  masonry  before  alluded  to,  and  have  thus  provided  a 
table  in  the  sandy  wilderness  for  these  periodical  travellers. 
The  fiict  of  their  abundance  is  intruded  upon  the  notice  of 
most  persons  visiting  Holland,  by  means  of  the  representa- 
tions of  figures  and  houses  that  arc  made  at  Scheveningen 
of  these  shells,  and  offered  to  every  passing  traveller  by 
the  fishermen. 

The  present  species  is  generally  in  excellent  condition, 
which  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  immense 
supply  of  food  it  finds  at  each  turning  of  the  tides,  not 
only  in  our  moderate  climates,  but  also  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  whatever  the  climate  may  be.  Even  where 
floating    ice   is   to   be   found   in    mountains,    marine    pro- 
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VMnilidiliv^iintiknii:  tnMBiiBl. 

TIlii  qpeMB  biMdbHiaidii  ilia  mAf  frikys  of.  Im^ 

yumk  jM  iiiMtMidiiite  «Hrirtnai;  Ihe  aefly  irti|iirtlhf  of 

«|1mi  liirliig%:Wiirinft  tiute  or  ftNfir  egg»  of  in  oUo^^ 
•hqpe.  It  doos  nol  onfteqnmlly  bappea  tbal  a  pair  io- 
kin  ;ti  luaiiy  Vol  Ike  Mil  end  iggt  aie  ^mnf  dilBealt 

c*'    •*■>'       -  ■     '  • 

Tho  wlin  ki^fth  of  tl»  Pvrpio^  f^^ 
miL9kffasl/kA%  tiiobnltoio  indb  and  •  quartet ;  tlM^riag^ 
ftomHie aaipw  lo Hio  tip,  five  udieB  thfoe  linei;  the  tatan^ 

;  TliO:p|aiMge  mA  the  adult  bird  in  mmpner  aeema  not  to 

ba  imU  IndeaBiood  by  Britkh  Qnitbdogigta,  at  ieaat  «e 

doBOl  fiad  it  pfoptriy  deieril>ed  by  imy  individaal  in  tbfe 

•oalry«    Tba  fe^beia  of  tbe  iq»  of  the  bead  and  back, 

HOipnlaw,  and  tertials  are  reddidi  brown,  with  black  centres, 

which  reflect  metallic  colours  according  to  the   light;  the 

tips  of  the  scapulars  and  tertials  are  white  ;  the  wing-coverts 

are  cinereous  dusky;  quills  dusky,  the  roots  of  which  are 

white ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  white ;  the 

middle   tail-feathers  are   black,  with   rufous  yellow   edges; 

the  others  have  cinereous  dusky  edges.     The  forehead  and  a 

streak  extending  over  the  eyes,  pure  white;  the  chin  and 

throat  also  white ;  the  cheeks  are   tinged  with  rufous  and 

finely  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  throat  is  soiled  white,  mixed 

with  grey,  and  spotted  with  dusky  streaks ;  the  crop,  sides, 

and  front  of  the  breast  are  cinereous  brown,  with  dusky  spots 

that  surround  the  shafts,  and  fan  out  over  the  feather,  leaving 

a  white  tip  and  edge  ;  the  remainder  of  the  under  parts  are 

more  white,  and  the  spots   more  elongated  and  becoming 
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smaller  towards  the  tail ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  have  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  white ;  the  centres  black.  The  beak 
and  legs  of  the  bird  are  bright  orange-yellow;  the  claws 
black  and  much  arched ;  the  iris  is  dusky« 

The  plumage  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  is  not  only  soft, 
but  very  thick,  close,  and  downy,  consequently  well  adapted 
for  the  climate  it  inhabits,  and  for  the  purpose  of  swim- 
ming. 

The  winter  plumage  is  that  from  which  it  has  most  pro- 
bably derived  its  name,  and  in  which  we  have  figured  it  in 
our  Plate.  The  entire  plumage  consists  of  a  cinereous  dusky 
feathering  for  the  upper  parts,  with  exception  of  white  CKlges 
to  the  feathers  of  the  wing-covcrts ;  a  white  streak  passes  over 
and  surrounds  the  eye ;  the  chin,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ; 
the  white  undcrparts  arc  all  spotted  with  dusky,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  colour  occupying  the  centre  of  each  feather. 
The  head  and  feathers  of  the  back  reflect  a  delicate  purple ; 
the  legs  are  yellow,  also  the  beak,  at  the  base,  and  dusky 
towards  its  tip  ;  iris  dusky. 
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PLATE  CGI. 

PURRE  OB  DUNLIN. 


Thk  Purre  and  Dunlin,  as  these  binb  wen  totUnAj 
culled,  liave  many  years  since  boen  ptOTod  U  W  OH  tUd 
tlie  NLUic  bird  in  difTercnt  pliimagw,  CMUeqaeot  l^KHl  tigt 
iud  Ges ;  wc  prefer  the  name  of  Daalin,  for  inanj  TWtonMt 
aud  |>ropose  to  call  it  so  during  the  prMedi  deicf^iticill. 
or  all  dio  Sandpipers  that  visit  OiMt  Batahi,  th4  ptMHtt 
species  is  the  most  numerous,  and  met  with  all  along  otir 
eoMt,  particnlaily  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  during 
the  winter.  The  Dunlin  is  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia, 
NovtiuRi  A&ica,  and  America,  and  is  every  where  plentiful 
akog  the  lea-cout,  where  it  runs  about  incessantly  in  seaich 
^  ill  food. 

Towards  the  autumn,  the  Dunlin  retires  from  the  serere 
northern  r^ons,  where  it  breeds,  towards  the  south,  and 
returns  again  by  the  middle  of  April.  The  numbers  that 
arrive  on  our  coast  in  the  autumn  are  so  great,  that  «e  can 
hardly  speak  of  flocks  of  hundreds,  but  must  enumerate  them 
by  thousands,  although  it  may  appear  very  incredible ;  where 
such  a  6ock  alights,  it  actually  covers  the  sands  to  a  great 
extent.  The  migratory  journeys  of  the  Dunlin  are  per- 
formed eady  in  the  mommg,  or  late  at  night,  when  they  fiy 
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close  to  the  ground  along  the  sea-shore,  or  high  in  the  air 
across  the  water,  flying  in  a  straight  line  at  a  quick  pace. 
When  the  flock  is  put  up  by  the  approach  of  an  enenay,  it 
only  flies  to  a  little  distance,  and  presently  returns  again, 
provided  the  spot  affords  food  in  plenty.  The  locality  best 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  Dunlin,  is  flat,  soft,  slippery,  and 
muddy  ground  close,  to  the  water^s  edge,  either  of  sea,  lake, 
or  river,  but  the  larger  numbers  will  at  most  times  be  found 
along  the  sea  coast. 

It  seems  that  the  Dunlin  has  an  aversion  for  trees,  grass, 
or  cover  of  any  kind,  although  not  apparently  from  any 
feeling  of  fear  or  distrust,  since  we  know  that  it  firequents 
shores  close  to  cottages,  where  the  country  possesses  the  usual 
attraction  of  being  open  and  bleak. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  old  and  young  birds 
of  this  species  are  hardly  ever  known  to  migrate  in  mixed 
groups,  but  always  keep  each  to  themselves ;  the  old  birds 
may  be  known  by  their  uniform  plumage,  whereas  the  young 
differ  in  plumage  very  greatly,  which  may  be  owing  to  difier- 
ently  advanced  states  of  moulting,  and  thus  form  a  motley 
group. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  flock  of  Dunlins  in  spring 
plumage,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  whether  on  the  wing  or 
on  the  ground,  particularly  in  consequence  of  their  motions 
being  simultaneous,  as  if  by  command  of  a  leader.  When 
the  Dunlin  is  in  the  act  of  feeding  on  the  ground,  it  carries 
its  body  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  its  head  in  unison, 
with  a  short  neck,  advancing  all  the  while  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  is  able  to  run  very  fast  if  urged  to  speed.  The 
flight  of  this  species  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  and  only 
shews  its  affinity  to  its  family. 

This  bird  is  not  shy,  and  can  easily  be  kept  in  con- 
finement,   the    required   food  is,    however,    a   drawback    to 


wAang  ik  mj^imfmiim  kl  «  tittiDg^oonu  Tke  ctll^iiote 
immMm  Ab  mnmilme^  kmtej  wnd  is  iwiy  oftem  liend. 
Tk»::k»A^  ^  Bn&la  OQBMts  prindpaDy  of  inmli 
mA  iMr  Jimm,  mt  mndl  woint»  wbidi  it  dnm  forik 
vMi  te  biik  oni  of  liiQ  nft  nM;  and  fiirwaaiof  dMM, 
■mU  hmtim^jifimiB,  aiid  wsclfliai^  wImw  tko  grond  aflMk 
IImib..:  in  MilinrifMnt,  wowdb  wirt  be  duq^ief  tip  « 
hmA  wtA  mSBh  ^i^kadk  tcrf  «o«  ^•oe«llolDS  the  bizd  tof 
vpimBuL  pMtei  vnied.  fim  time  to  time  witii  i  tapply  i^ 
mgam;  and  aeeompenied  at  aSl  tnea  by  a  didi  of  .daao 
mjg.lby  biiiiwft  and fejt.fltandi^g  in  to  cod  ita  tatL   -,. 

Tbo^pMNPt  iqpadea  letins  to  the  noftik-eaJBtfliii  paita  of 
Euope.lobaeed;  loeland  and  Lq^laad  aoEO.aiao  Aebotl^ 
pbmi  of  grea*  mimbaia.  It  baa  been  lemarked,  that  the 
Qulhi  Mlava  the  eoatom  of  the  nxA,  in  eonatnieting 
ile  mut  aa  aodety  irith  thoae  of.  ita  own  apeciea,  thiia  ae^ 
oomitiqg  far  the  hige  fli^^ta  that  keep  togethtr  al 
iB  tteeaef  ti»  jmt.  Thna  much  b  aaeertamed,  that  tfaeae 
biida  diooae  their  breeding  locality  on  flats  inland,  and  at  a 
qoBsideiBble  distance  from  the  sea,  and  "where  they  breed 
acTeral  broods  are  hatched ;  the  nest  consists  of  a  hollow 
acmtched  in  the  ground,  generally  on  a  raised  clod  or  hillock 
in  moist  situations ;  this  hollow  is  scantily  lined  with  dry 
mosaea,  and  other  vegetable  productions  fouud  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number  and  marked 
aa  represented  in  our  plate.  During  the  time  of  hatching, 
the  male  bird  amuses  its  mate  with  its  song,  but  as  soon  as 
danger  approaches,  he  gives  notice  of  it  by  means  of  an 
alarm  note,  which  gives  the  female  time  to  run  from  the 
neat,  and  assist  in  worrying  the  enemy.  This  behaviour  fre- 
quently shews  the  intruder  where  the  nest  is,  and  thus 
becomes  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  or  rather  that  of  the 
eggs.     The    young  leave    the    nest  as    soon   as    they  are 
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hatched,  and  hide  so  efTectually,  that  it  requires  a  dog 
to  find  them.  Some  ornithologists  inform  us  that  the  Dun* ' 
lin  only  shews  itself  inland  during  the  breeding^season ;  we 
have,  however,  shot  several  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
many  miles  from  its  mouth,  during  the  winter,  particularly 
when  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  at  which  times  these 
birds  frequent  patches  of  sand  or  gravelly  creeks,  which  have 
been  sheltered  from  the  snow  by  overhanging  banks.  The 
Dunlin  is  known  to  breed  annually  in  the  northern  coon-^ 
ties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  measurements  of  the  Dunlin  are  these ;  entire 
length  eight  inches ;  the  beak  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  the 
wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  four  inches  and  a  half. 

The  adult  in  spring  plumage  bears  great  resemblance 
to  the  foregoing  species,  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year,  but  the  beak  and  legs  of  the  Dunlin 
being  black,  distinguish  it  without  a  mementos  doubt.  The 
plumage  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  is  ferruginous 
brown  with  markings  of  dusky  and  black  on  the  centres 
of  the  feathers ;  the  neck  is  greyish-ash,  spotted  with  black 
and  dusky,  the  spots  being  most  numerous  about  the  upper 
parts  of  the  breast  and  sides ;  some  appear  on  the  flanks ; 
the  belly  and  vent  are  white;  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  ash-colour  and  black ;  the  middle  tail-feathers 
dark  hair  brown,  with  paler  edges,  the  outer  ash-coloured  ^ 
the  chin  is  white;  the  cheeks  streaked  with  hair-browr^ 
and  grey  ;  the  iris  brown. 

The  winter  plumage  of  the  same  bird  is  a  general  colourin 
of  bistre-brown  with  pale  edges  to  the  feathers  and  a  tin 
of  cinereous  ash-colour;    the   chin,    belly,  and    vent  whit 
the  iris  dusky. 

The  egg  figured  201  is  that  of  the  Dunlin. 
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PLATE  ecu. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER. 

■  *  • 

TmiK€k4   PaOTOBAIilB. 

Tbb  Pedonl  Smd^per  10  a  bird  of  xaxe  ooeamiice  in 
Britain,  and  \m  nol  Iddierto  been  met  with  in  any  other 
paii  of  Enope.  Its  native  icgions  aie  the  northern  and 
BOftli-ireitem  {Mrta  of  America.  Mr.  Andnbon  describes 
tills  Inid  as  fteqpienti^g  the  seandiore  and  the  mouths  of 
riverSy  where  it  may  be  seen,  most  particularly  at  low-water, 
in  search  of  food,  which  it  procures  by  probing  the  soft  mud 
or  sand  with  its  beak,  for  insects;  it  has  never  been  met 
with  in  the  interior  by  any  ornithologists  that  we  are  aware 
of,  whence  one  may  with  propriety  infer  that  its  favourite 
locality  is  by  the  sea-side,  and  its  food  marine  insects. 
Respecting  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  nothing  is  as 
yet  known  or  described. 

The  dimensions  of  the  present  species  are  as  follows ;  the 
entire  length  nearly  nine  inches;  the  beak  one  inch  one  line; 
the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  five  inches  two  lines ; 
the  tarsus  one  inch ;  the  middle  toe,  without  the  nail,  one 
inch. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  rufous  brown,  spotted  with  dusky ; 
the  nape   cinereous :    the  hinder  part   of  the    neck,   back, 
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scapulars  and  tcrtials  are  yello^^  and  brown  ochreons 
with  the  centres  of  the  feathers  dusky  at  the  tips,  an 
reous  at  the  base ;  the  lesser  and  greater  wing-cov< 
dusky,  with  pale  wood-brown  edges ;  the  secondai 
edged  with  white,  and  the  remainder  part  dusky,  as 
the  quill-feathers ;  the  rump  and  two  middle  tail-feat 
black,  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  cinereous  black,  an< 
them  are  edged  with  yellowish-brown ;  from  the  b 
tends  a  dusky  line  to  the  eye,  and  over  it  a  white 
the  chin,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the  cheeks,  sidei 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  spotted  witl 
and  more  or  less  tinted  with  wood-brown  and  yellov 
eyes  arc  dusky ;  the  beak  and  legs  olive-green ;  tij 
beak  and  claws  dusky. 


VJL'^'S'T. 
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PLATE  CGUS.^ 

CORL&W  TitlNOA^  . 
nturaA  fltriuinvATA. 


T^  CM«*>=3'<ni^'wm  fiat  intncUibed  lo- diit  ootice  of 
SaHA  qmilhriogirit  by  Pnnant,  m*d.  «  gctttknaa  of  dn 
nap^e  ol  Bqr,'i«lio  nd  witk  a  ipedma  »t  Sndmidi,  iid 
thk  ipedw  mi  conddered  of  nn  occnnence,  but,  iinee  tke 
■dgect  a  bettir  ^mlimUi9i,'saA  itii  dbliiil^iiihb;  m^ks 
ban  bees  OKin  geataSlj  pcnnted  o4t,  tlie  Coriew  Tibga  is 
not  only  flreqn«Dtljr  met  with  on  its  passage  north  or  sonth, 
but  seveisl  pain  are  known  to  breed  here,  and  remain  con- 
sequently all  the  year  round  with  ub. 

The  get^nphical  distribution  of  the  present  species  ex- 
tends not  only  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  also  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Ammca,  yet  it  nowhere  appears  in 
mdi  great  numbers  as  some  others  of  its  femily.  In  Europe 
it  extends  over  the  most  norUiem  countries,  except  Iceland 
and  the  upper  part  of  Norway,  and  from  thence  spreads  over 
the  entire  continent  to  the  most  southern  countries.  In 
Asia  it  ranges  from  north  to  south  through  Persia  and  India. 
In  Africa  it  is  also  to  be  met  vitli  in  Egypt  and  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America  its  principal  sojourn  is 
in  Canada  and  Georgia. 
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The  locality  frequented  by  the  Curlew  Tringa  is  most  fre- 
quently the  sandy,  flat,  sea-coast,  and,  during  its  migrations, 
also  the  flat  shores  of  inland  seas  or  lakes,  and  ponds,  where 
the  vegetation  is  short  and  thin. 

During  high-water  the  Curlew  Tringa  passes  the  time  on 
the  shores  of  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  but  no  sooner  has 
the  tide  turned  and  left  the  muddy  flat  shores  of  the  sea  ex- 
posed, than  the  bird  returns  thither,  and  remains  closely 
following  up  the  receding  waves  in  pursuit  of  its  food,  whidi 
is  obtained  by  probing  the  soft  mud  with  its  bill. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  in  small  worms,  insects, 
shrimps,  sand-hoppers,  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  on  which  it 
thrives  exceeding  well,  and  becomes  fat. 

In  confinement  it  may  be  kept  on  universal  paste,  pro- 
vided a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  not  wanting,  is 
this  bird  never  swallows  its  food  without  having  first  dipped 
it  in  water. 

That  the  Curlew  Tringa  is  a  migratory  species  is  well 
known  and  generally  acknowledged,  but  how  far  it  journeys 
north  to  breed  is  not  well  ascertained :  in  Europe  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  Finnland  is  the  country  where  the 
greatest  number  congregate  for  that  purpose,  although  some 
few  remain  in  England,  and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Hol- 
land and  France.  We  are  not  able  to  give  any  particulars 
respecting  the  nest  and  eggs ;  Temminck  describes  the  eggs 
as  resembling  those  of  other  sandpipers  in  colour  and  shape, 
but  wc  have  never  seen  a  specimen  cither  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate collection  :  should  we  be  so  fortunate  to  succeed  in  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  sight  of  one,  we  shall  figure  it  in  a 
subsequent  number. 

A  considerable  proof  that  this  bird  does  not  travel  to 
any  great  distance  northward  to  breed,  is  afforded  by  the 
early  return  of  individuals  in  the  end  of  our  summer,  fre- 


MptmAfm  Jdjr;  ll»  jMqg  aboaniv^  itt  gtoiipi  of  tm  ot 
iiivdfe  &  August  Md 'Bcplembetf. 

TheOf^  of  die  Oodeir  Tiinga  is  qukk,  and  perfbitiMd 
lif  liquid  SMitioni  of  ik  dhaip  pomted  wingt,  wbUe  flyii^  at 
A  lyg^  cbnrtto ;  1ml  dkimm  ptnng  low  otot  t^ 

imteorfiML  Bf  nttme ilui bM  is  ftotdiyi  bai mijr t«j 
Mwly  be  ^ppR»di0d  wtthb  gnii-diol  |  and  wben  anitniaed 
ifwmmmttjf  ifeaqpata  doae  to  tbegmmd  and  beconteaaa 
kmf  jm^^  prnvidfld  theie  is  only  a  aii^e  inditidiial  on  tlie 
qiot$  idme  tlieie  is  a  party  eongragtldd,  tliey  axe  mpie  ap- 
inuMpoat^  jdtboc^  nben  fited  at  tbey  soon 'tetoni  again  to 
iUlaanMipot  We  ascribe  this  latt^  cizctiinstanee  to  the 
load  natttie  of  tbe  i^ols  frequented  by  these  bbeds,  the  soO 
lof  ifhUk  aflMs  a  greater  quantity  of  food^  that  snik  thebr 
4Mla^  than  Ml  to  be  found  elsewhere* 

!Eb0  day  time  is  passed  by  this  species  in  feeding  and 
sooatingf  and  the  night  in  tn?ellnig  during  the  time  of  mi* 
jpation,  bni  at  otiier  seasons  tiie  Curlew  Tringa  lies  quiet 
during  the  nig^t* 

The  call-note  of  this  species  is  a  shrill  piping  sound,  ¥^hich 
it  utters  at  times  on  the  "wing,  but  not  frequently. 

The  Curlew  Tringa  is  in  all  states  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  sandpipers,  by  its  curved  beak,  white  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  also  by  its  longer  legs,  principally 
consisting  in  the  greater  length  of  the  naked  part  of  the 
tibia. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Curlew  Tringa  is  seven  inches 
and  a  half;  the  beak  measures  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  legs, 
including  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia^  one  inch  nine  lines. 
The  beak  of  the  Curlew  Tringa  extends  from  the  forehead  in 
ja  graceful  sweep  to  the  tip,  as  represented  in  our  Plate,  and 
is  of  an  entirely  black  colour.  The  legs  are  also  black  in  the 
adult  and  dusky  in  the  young  bird.     The  iris  is  very  dark 
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brown.  The  plumage  of  this  species  in  different  stages  is 
very  varied,  we  therefore  describe  it  here.  The  adult  male 
bird  has  the  head  and  back  bright  rust-coloured,  with  Uack 
spots  and  marks  on  the  feathers ;  the  forehead,  chin,  and 
circle  round  the  eyes  are  whitish  ;  the  space  between  the  beak 
and  eyes  dusky ;  over  this  space  and  the  eyes  runs  a  band  of 
bright  rust  colour ;  the  cheeks  are  rufous  and  white  inter- 
mixed, and  streaked  with  dusky;  the  throat,  breast,  and 
sides  are  reddish  rust-colour,  the  latter  with  white  edges,  and 
a  dusky  marking  between  the  two  colours. 

The  thighs,  belly,  and  vent  are  white,  with  rust-coloured 
markings,  and  arrow-shaped  black  spots  and  streaks.  The 
edge  of  the  wing  is  white  with  dusky  spots;  the  wing- 
coverts  are  cinereous  dusky,  with  black  shafts  and  paler 
edges  to  each  feather,  the  tertials  are  more  decided  in  colour- 
ing; the  secondaries  still  darker,  with  white  edges,  the  quills 
are  dusky;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  blackish  grey, 
edged  with  white ;  the  rump  the  same  but  lighter,  aqd 
white  on  its  sides ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  pure  white 
with  dusky  square  spots ;  the  tail  brownish-ash,  with  white 
edges  and  shafts. 

The  winter  plumage  of  the  adult  is  as  follows, — the  head, 
back,  scapulars,  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tail  are 
ash-grey,  and  faintly  marked  by  the  pale  dusky  centres  of 
the  feathers ;  the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast  are 
the  same,  but  much  fainter ;  the  chin,  forehead,  region  of  the 
eyes,  breast,  belly,  and  vent  arc  soiled  white ;  the  rump  and 
upper  tail-covcrts,  white,  with  dusky  markings  as  in  the 
summer. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  bird  is  also  remarkably  differ- 
ing ;  the  top  of  its  head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts, 
and  tertials  are  yellowish  ash-colour,  with  black  spots,  and 
greenish  yellow  edges,  the  larger  feathers  on  the  back  and 


Ike  li^  *igot  ftoB  tbe  eestnl  cdraring;  the  tcrtuili 
ftaie  nrfb«i  edgM  on  th«r  outer  weba  ;  the  (on  put, 
ridaa,  nd  frtat  of  As  node  ue  buffcolonr,  finelj  maAed 
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PLATE  CCIV. 

SCHINTZ  SANDPIPER. 

TRINGA    8CHINTZII. 

The  Schintz  Sandpiper  has  been  included  in   the  list  of 
British  Birds  since  the  occurrence  of  a  specimen  that  was 
killed  near  Stoke  Heath  in  Shropshire,  and  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Eyton. 

It  is  most  certainly  a  very  rare  visitant  in  Oreat  Britain, 
and  is  nowhere  in  Europe  plentiful. 

According  to  some  continental  ornithologists,  this  Sand- 
piper is  generally  seen  in  company  with  the  purrc  or  dunlin, 
the  stints,  &c.,  but  very  seldom  in  flocks  of  its  own  species. 
In  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  and 
several  pairs  may  there  be  found  to  breed  in  company, 
particularly  on  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Schintz  Sandpiper  is  not 
very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  Dunlin,  but  its  larger  size 
when  the  birds  are  both  on  the  ground  together,  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  the  naturalist  in  singling  it  out ;  its 
movements  resemble  those  of  most  others  of  its  genus,  it 
runs  with  ease,  and  its  flight  is  exceedingly  quick,  and  where 
there  are  several  together  on  the  wing,  they  fly  in  a  compact 
body. 
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Il  is  also  observable  that  a  single  Scliintz  Sandpiper  being 
on  the  ground,  is  so  little  afraid  of  man,  that  one  may  watch 
the  motions  and  manners  of  this  pretty  bird  with  great  case: 
this  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  may  serve  to  point  out  what 
species  the  individual  belongs  to.  The  peaceable  nature  of 
this  species  is  equally  observable,  as  it  associates  not  only 
with  every  other  species  of  Sandpiper,  sanderlicgs,  and  stints, 
but  acts  with  any  of  them  in  concert  as  a  subordinate  subject. 
Its  call-note  is  best  described  by  the  word  Irree,  trrer ! 
uttered  in  a  shrill  unmelodioua  manner. 

The  food  of  the  present  species  consists  in  aquatic  insects, 
and  their  larva;,  small  worms  of  all  descriptions,  and  small 
beetles  which  it  finds  by  the  water's  edge  and  on  moist 
meadows,  particularly  where  cattle  feed, 
t.  1«  coBflpqBBme  of  th«  iua  ntnni  of  this  bini  in  Uw 
antann  fimn.Uw  iM»tb»  we  iAfer.  that  it  breeds  gnataUy  ia 
TB^  iug^  nwUMlm  ]itittldei,'sltb(Hijgh  we  m.infomedfat 
liefiin  iiie&tHined>  tlut  Bome  beed  also  on  tiie  shores  of  the 
Bdtic  and  the  coast  of  DenmarlE:,  where  they  choose  a 
swampy  ground  interspersed  with  grassy  knolls  on  which 
the  slightly  constructed  nest  is  placed,  and  in  which  four  eggs 
are  deposited,  that  are  smaller  and  narrower  than  those  of  the 
dnnlin.  The  spots  on  those  e^  are  marked  in  a  smaller 
proportion,  the  ground  colour  is  pale  olive-green  with  chest- 
nut-brown markings. 

The  measurements  of  the  Schintz  Sandpiper  are  as  follows: 
— The  entire  length  six  and  a  half  inches ;  the  beak  measures 
nearly  an  inch ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  four 
inches  and  a  half;  the  tarsus  eleven  lines ;  the  middle  toe 
md  claw  ten  lines. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  plate  was  taken,  being  in 
u  intermediate  state  of  plumage,  pleasingly  unites  the  fea- 
thering of  summer  and  winter,  still  bearing  some  of  the  ruibua 
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and  brown  feathers  of  its  summer  dress,  interspersed  with  iU 
otherwise  sober  coloured   winter  plumage.     This  specimen 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  cheeks  ash-colour  tinged 
with  brown,  the  nape  and  breast  the  same ;  the  chin,  throst, 
and  a  streak  over  the  eye  white ;  the  feathers  of  all  theie 
parts  having  dark  shaft  streaks;    the   scapulars  and  bad[ 
present  a  mixture  of  the  summer  feathering,  consisting  of 
dusky  feathers  bordered  with  brown  or  rufous,  among  whidi 
are  many  feathers  of  a  clear  pigeon  grey  with  narrow  black 
shafts.     The  wings  and  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  are  bistre- 
brown ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  dusky.     The  rump  feathers  dusky,  bordered  witk 
paler  brown.     The  belly,  flanks,  thighs,  and  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts  silvery  white,  some  of  the  latter  feathers  as  well 
as  the  flanks  having  dusky  centres.     The  under  parts  of  the 
quill-feathers  are  ash-colour  with  white  shafts.     The  iris  is 
deep  brown  ;  the  beak  is,  in  the  adult,  entirely  black,  within 
and  without ;  in  younger  birds  the  beak  is  flesh  colour  at  the 
base ;  the  legs  are  shorter  and  thinner  in  proportion   than 
those  of  the  dunlin,  and  naked  for  a  considerable  space  above 
the  knee,  between  three  and  four  lines — they  are  in  colour 
black,  but  in  cabinet  specimens  soon  become  olive-brown. 

The  younjj  on  their  exclusion  from  the  egg  have  the  beak 
straight  in  form,  and  greyish-black  in  colour,  as  well  as  their 
clumsy  little  feet ;  their  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  grey,  black, 
and  rufous.  At  a  more  advanced  state,  they  have  the  upper 
parts  rufous,  with  black  centres  to  the  feathers  and  white 
tips ;  the  breast  and  flanks  are  pale  brown  or  dirty  white 
marked  with  large  and  rather  coarse  dusky  spots  :  the  beak  is 
by  this  time  become  curved  as  in  the  adult. 

The  winter  plumage  of  the  adult  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Purre  and  dunlin  at  the  same  season.  In  that  state  the 
top  of  the  head,  breast  and  all  the  upper  plumage,  including 
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the  long  nod  pointed  terliols  an  dear  aidi-gray ;  the  bnut 
And  head  spotted  with  dttsky,  tlie  iMt  having  onljra  nanow 
shaft  streak  (as  in  our  plate)  tlie  ejotnak,  chin,  and  tiuoat 
arc  white,  -as  veil  as  tie  belly  and  under  parts ;  the  mwll 
coverts  of  the  wings  arc  brownish-grey,  the  quills  doiky. 

Id  perfect  adult  suninicr  plumage  thii  Inrd  also  recemblea 
in  a  striking  degree  the  above  mentioned  dnnlio  oz  pmre: 
it  has  the  top  of  the  head,  baek,  acapnlara,  and  terUala  dmt- 
nut,  marked  in  the  centre  of  each  feather  suae  <a  lesa  with 
black  :  the  nape,  cheeks,  and  bieart  more  distinctly  qxrtted 
vith  black  on  a  grey  and  white  gronnd ;  the  tbnhead,  eye- 
streak,  chin,  and  throat  pure  white.  The  lower  part  of  the 
breast  at  this  season  is  deep  block,  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
la«Bd*ftbgny. 
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PRATINCOLE. 

OLARBOLA  TORQUATA. 

The  Pratincole  is  a  rare  accidental  visitant  in 
Orcat  Britain,  and  has  been  only  added  to  the  list  of 
British  Birds  since  the  year  1804,  when  one  was  shot  in 
the  month  of  May  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  and  is, 
according  to  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Temminck  informs  us  that  this  species  is  very  abundant 
in  Dalmatia  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  particularly  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Boccagnaro,  and  that  it  breeds 
in  Sardinia. 

The  south  and  south-eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  are  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Pratincole,  owing  to  these  warmer  climates  being  more 
favourable  to  its  nature ;  which  also  accounts  for  its 
rare  occurrence  in  England,  Holland,  and  France ;  during 
the  summer  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  region  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  Hungary,  great  num- 
bers frequent  the  well-known  extensive  marshes,  and  also 
Sclavonia  and  Turkey. 

VOL.   V.  K 
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The  chosen  locality  of  the  Pratincole  daring  its  Bummer 
residence  in  Europe,  is  in  the  extensive,  sandy  flats  that  are 
covered  with  water  during  the  winter,  near  lakes,  rivers,  and 
ponds,  where  the  vegetation  is  scant,  and  the  ground  open  and 
bare  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  close  to  the  water,  or  in  the  shallow 
water  it  is  not  found,  but  low  meadows,  where  cattle  and  sheq) 
feed  in  great  numbers,  seem  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  bird 
greatly,  they  are  there  seen  running  and  flying  about  in  laige 
flocks.  When  the  bird  retires  to  the  sea-shore,  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  its  companions,  to 
cross  the  Mediterranean  .twice  a  year,  namely,  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  French  name  for  the  Pratincole  is  **  Perdriz 
de  Mer,^^  but  as  this  species  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
partridges  or  the  sea,  it  is  a  very  inappropriate  one.  In  fact, 
as  this  species  bears  so  little  resemblance  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean bird,  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate  it  properly,  and  al- 
though we  have  placed  it  between  the  sandpipers  and  the  rails 
we  feel  that  it  has  not  much  claim  to  be  there. 

The  appearance  of  the  Pratincole,  when  on  the  ground, 
approaches  that  of  the  sandpipers  most,  with  exception  of 
its  lengthened  wings  and  forked  tail ;  it  hardly  ever  stands 
still,  unless  it  has  reached  a  little  lump  of  earth  to  rest  upon 
for  a  moment  and  to  look  around ;  its  motions  on  the  ground 
arc  more  like  those  of  our  wagtails,  inasmuch  as  it  runs  with 
great  velocity  in  quick  short  steps,  and  frequently  flies  up  in 
pursuit  of  its  food.  When  anything  startles  the  Pratincole 
while  engaged  in  pui-suit  of  its  food,  it  does  not,  however, 
like  the  wagtails,  raise  its  tail,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beats  it 
twice  or  thrice  on  the  ground,  quite  closed  up,  and  soon  after 
takes  wing.  The  flight  of  this  interesting  bird  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  acts  on  the  wing  very  much  like  the  terns, 
particularly  the  black  tern  (sterna  nigra) ;  its  evolutions  are 
quick  and  graceful.     When  a  flight  of  them  passes  through 
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the  air  within  sight,  they  proceed  very  swiftly,  and  on  lower- 
ing to  alight  they  shoot  like  arrows  by  one  another ;  finally, 
they  once  more  open  their  wings  to  their  full  length  and  highly 
raised,  and  then  settle  rather  closely  spread  over  the  ground. 
In  its  nature  the  Pratincole  is  sociable  and  very  lively, 
it  is  also  very  restless.  Where  they  meet  with  suitable 
ground,  they  remain  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood, 
flying  away  in  a  body,  and  often  returning  again  in  a  moment, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  beholder  who  may  happen  to  have 
startled  them  up. 

The  flocks  of  these  birds  range  generally  in  number  from 
ten  to  twenty,  but  rarely  mix  with  any  other  species ;  they 
also  breed  in  groups  as  it  were,  the  nests  not  being  far  distant 
from  each  other.  During  the  time  of  migration  they  unite 
in  flocks  of  several  hundreds,  settle  at  times  on  the 
wastes  before-mentioned,  each  at  some  distance  from  its 
neighbour,  and  if  one  only  calls  out,  they  all  take  wing, 
drde  in  a  body  once  or  twice  over  the  ground,  and  then 
move  off. 

The  call-note  sounds  like  the  word,  carjah^  carjah !  and 
bedra^  bedra !  very  quickly  expressed. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  tame  the  Pratincole  in  confinement, 
whether  it  be  old  or  young,  and  if  carefully  treated  it  will 
live  some  time. 

The  food  of  the  Pratincole  consists  chiefly  in  cockchafers 
and  other  beetles  of  lesser  dimensions,  and  grasshoppers,  for 
which  purpose  the  bird  is  supplied  with  a  powerful  beak, 
a  wide  gape,  and  strong  digestive  powers  and  nerves  about 
the  stomach  and  swallow ;  it  also  takes  gnats  and  flies  during 
its  search  for  the  first-mentioned  food.  It  has  very  incor- 
rectly been  said,  that  it  feeds  on  small  insects,  which  we  are 
able  to  contradict  with  due  respect  for  several  authors ;  the 
beetles  and  their  remains  that  are  found  in  its  stomach  are 
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of  the  foUowiDg  genera:  Melolontha,  Scarabseas,  Cupiis, 
Aphodius,  Hister,  Garabus,  Harpalus,  Cincidela,  etc.,  etc., 
also  the  male  beetle  (gryllotapha),  vbicb  it  obtains  &om 
among  the  young  wheat,  grass,  etc.;  or  on  the  wing  where 
such  an  opportunity  offers,  and  when  captured,  the  bird 
holding  its  prize  with  its  beak,  beats  it  on  the  ground  in 
order  to  kill  it,  and  to  divest  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  1^ 
and  homy  wing-coverts. 

Respecting  the  breeding  of  the  Pratincole  little  is  as  yet 
known,  beyond  the  report  of  shepherds  who  have  frequent 
opportunity  of  finding  the  nest ;  this  is  a  slight  construction 
of  dried  grasses  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground  beside  some 
wild  flower  or  meadow  production.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  arc  spotted  with  brown.  By 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  young  fly  about  with  the  adult 
birds  ;  the  parents,  being  very  much  attached  to  their  young 
brood,  accompany  them  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  one  and  all  think  of  returning,  and  going  south- 
ward for  the  winter. 

The  measurements  of  this  species  differ  greatly  according 
to  age,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  tail,  which  varies  nearly 
one  inch  between  old  and  young  birds.     The  adult  measures 
about    ten  inches,    the  young    only  nine,  to    nine    inches 
three  lines.     Some  instances  of  very  old  males  are  on  record 
which  measured  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and  a  trifle    more, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  length  of  their  tail-feathers. 
The    head   is   rather  bulky  towards   the    hinder   part,    and 
tapering  towards   the  beak ;  the  eyes  are  very  far  from  the 
beak  and  wide  apart,  the  forehead  flat ;  the  neck  short  and 
thick  ;  the  tarsi  and  tibia  almost  of  equal  length  ;  the  carpus 
is  short,  and  the  quills  very  long  in  proportion,   the  outer 
tail-feathers  exceed  the  two  middle  feathers  by  nearly  two 
inches   and   a  half  in   length,    the    tail   is   therefore   much 
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forked;  the  general  texture  of  the  feathers  is  silky,  fine, 
and  close — the  shafts  of  the  quills  are  very  stout  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  their  tips,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  their 
extremity. 

The  beak  is  broad  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  tip, 
straight  from  the  forehead  on  the  upper  ridge,  and  arched  to 
a  point  at  the  tip,  the  upper  mandible  receives  the  under  one 
within  it,  the  gape  is  very  wide  and  elastic ;  in  young  birds 
the  beak  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  adult,  which  is  an 
apology  for  some  former  ornithologists  who  have  made  two 
species  of  it  in  consequence. 

The  colour  of  the  beak  b  black,  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  bright  vermilion,  in  the  spring  particularly. 

The  iris  is  chestnut-brown,  and  the  eyelids  are  white, 
consisting  of  small  feathers.  The  legs  are  transparent  black 
with  a  red  ground  colour,  the  claws  black. 

The  feathering  of  the  adult  is  as  follows : — the  chin  and 
throat  mellow  rufous  yellow,  palest  at  the  chin  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  velvet  black  band ;  the  breast  is 
brownish  yellow.  The  belly,  thighs,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  white ;  the  under  wing-coverts  arc  rich  onmgc 
brown  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and 
tertials  umber  brown,  the  rump  orange  brown,  the  upper 
tail-coverts  white ;  quills  dusky ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
dusky,  with  their  bases  white.  Male  and  female  nearly 
alike. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  the  upper  plumage  brown, 
with  reddish-brown  edges  to  the  feathers ;  the  throat  pale 
brown,  and  the  band  around  it,  which  is  black  in  the  adult, 
only  marked  out  by  a  few  dusky  brown  spots  ;  the  breast 
clouded  with  brown  and  dusky,  and  the  under  parts  pearl- 
grey  and  white. 

The  egg    figured   205,    is    that    of  the    Pratincole,    and 
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differs  greatly  firom  the  ^g  we  erroneously  figured  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  our  work  on  British  Birds,  but  hsf- 
ing  had  that  from  the  collection  of  a  Mend  who  ii 
considered  a  first-rate  ornithologist  we  can  only  under 
present  circumstances  retrace  our  steps  and  represent  the 
proper  one. 
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LANDRAIL. 

CRBZ  PKATBK8I8. 

Thji  Landmtl  is  »  regular  summer  visitant  in  Great  Britaii^ 
and  ferj  geaeally  distribated  over  the  kingdom  daring  that 
Ume  of  the  year :  It  anives  early  in  Bfay  bom  the  scmth  of 
Bmopey  btttf  stenge  to  say,  we  never  met  irith  any  one 
p»8on  who  has  seen  it  arrive ;  they  must  of  oonrse  tmvel  by 
night  and  probably  await  a  fcvoorable  wind  for  crossing  the 
Channel,  as  their  flight  seems  to  us  very  ill  adapted  for  long 
journeys  or  encounters  of  even  a  breeze. 

Its  geographical  distribution  extends  over  most  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  the  West  Indies.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  met  with  very  near  the  highest  parts  of 
Norway,  but  the  greater  numbers  only  frequent  our  climate 
in  the  summer,  and,  during  the  winter  months,  inhabit  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  regions  in  general.  The 
chosen  localities  of  the  Landrail  are  low  meadows,  grassy  osier 
beds  and  clover.  As  soon  as  the  bird  arrives,  it  gives  nolice 
of  its  presence  by  its  incessant  call-note,  crek-creky  crek-crek! 
pronounced  in  a  hoarse  but  subdued  note ;  this  note  it  utters 
chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  until  the  hen  sits  on  the 
c^gs.     The  nest  is  not  often  found,  owing  to  its  being  gener- 
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ally  placed  among  the  standing  grass  that  is  allowed  to  xe- 
main  undisturbed  for  hay,  and  consequently  on  an  average 
just  long  enough  to  allow  the  young  brood  to  run  about 
In  our  part  of  the  country  (Chertsey)  the  Landndl  is  veiy 
plentiftil,  particularly  on  what  is  called  Chertsey  mead,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  birds^  habits  in  pe^ 
fection :  but  the  number  of  them  is  not  the  same  every  year, 
which  we  attribute  to  the  wind  and  weather  they  meet  with 
during  their  migrations.     The  slightest  obstacle  will  induce 
the  Landrail  to  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel  to 
breed,  such  as  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  or  cold  weather 
setting  in.     The  numbers  that  are  here  this  year  are  less  than 
usual  on  the  mead,  which  may  be  owing  to  a  high  flood  that 
occurred  later  than  usual  in  the  spring,  and  we  are  the  more 
induced  to  believe  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  as  we 
have  obtained  information  from  a  friend,  who  resides  on  higher 
ground,  that  he  has  some  of  these  birds  in  his  fields  where  he 
has  never  before  known  them  to  be. 

The  habits  of  the  Landrail  are  peculiar  to  itself,  it  skulks 
at  all  times  and  hides  so  cleverly,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  its 
call-note,  few  individuals  would  ever  be  aware  of  its  presence ; 
its  narrow  sliape  enables  it  to  run  through  the  thickest  her- 
bage with  a  velocity  that  outdoes  the  rapidity  of  many  a 
dog,  who  has  no  other  means  of  following  up  this  game  but 
by  continually  jumping  over  the  grass.  We  have  many  a 
time  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  bird  with  one  of  the  best  nosed 
dogs  imaginable,  but  the  Landrail  could  generally  foil  the 
animal  by  doubling  among  the  grass.  The  best  mode  of 
obtaining  the  bird  is  to  leave  it  unmolested  until  all  the 
grass  is  cut  but  a  small  portion,  and  then  hunt  this  over  care- 
fully and  silently,  load  the  gun  with  a  small  charge  of  powder 
and  No.  8  shot,  and  fire  at  it  as  soon  as  it  rises  from  the 
ground ;  the  flight  of  the  Landrail  is  slow  and  close  to  the 
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ground,  consequently  very  easy  to  kill,  yet  if  it  is  only 
winged,  a  dog  is  required  to  find  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  it  without,  unless  the  pursuer  watch  the  tops  of 
the  grasses  moving  as  the  bird  runs. 

The  food  of  the  Landrail  is  worms,  snails,  and  insects, 
as  well  as  herbage  and  grass  seeds,  on  which  it  gets  generally 
so  very  &t,  that  when  dressed  for  the  table  it  is  quite  a 
rich  and  savoury  morsel.  The  best  way  to  roast  this  game 
is  by  rolling  it  up  in  a  lettuce  leaf  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  too  much  dried  up. 

Where  the  grass  is  left  for  a  longer  period  on  the  ground 
than  is  usually  done,  the  birds  have  two  broods  in  the 
summer;  this  may  not  generally  be  allowed  to  be  so,  but 
we  speak  from  experience,  having  on  the  same  day  killed 
birds  nearly  full  grown,  and  old  ones  full  of  eggs,  in  places 
where  they  have  not  been  disturbed. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  among  the  grass  and 
consists  of  a  &bric  of  dry  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  locality. 
The  eggs  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  The 
young,  which  are  covered  with  dull  black  down,  run  about 
immediately  and  are  very  difficult  to  find :  they  make 
their  appearance  between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  June, 
and  some  a  fortnight  later.  After  the  young  arc  hatched, 
the  male  recommences  its  call-note  and  often  thus  betrays 
the  precise  spot  where  the  family  reside. 

The  lowest,  rankest,  and  thickest  herbage  is  generally 
its  situation,  and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  run 
invariably  to  some  dry  overgrown  ditch  for  shelter.  While 
going  in  pursuit  of  these  birds,  we  have  found  among  other 
tricks  which  the  Landrail  practises  to  avoid  being  put  up  or 
fiushed,  that  it  climbs  trees  of  low  growth  and  runs  along 
their  branches  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  hides  among  the 
foliage,  although    this    is   its    last   retreat,  from   whence   it 
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is  forced  to   take  wing    and    becomes    an   easy  maik  to 
kill. 

Before  finishing  the  history  of  this  bird  we  will  add  a 
circumstance  that  may  be  of  use  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  get  sight  of  a  Landrail  without  much  trouble,  provided 
there  is  one  or  more  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
were  fishing  off  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  for  trout, 
with  what  is  called  running-tackle,  during  which  process 
the  reel  was  frequently  wound  and  unwound,  thus  pro- 
ducing very  nearly  the  sound  of  the  Landrails^  call -note; 
to  our  surprise  we  heard  the  sound  repeated  close  behind 
us,  and,  on  looking  round,  we  saw  a  bird  of  this  species 
running  out  of  the  grass  not  more  than  five  or  six  yards 
from  us;  it  was  evidently  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise  of  the  reel,  and  since  that  time  we  have  more 
than  once  made  the  Landrails  answer  to  our  call  thus 
produced. 

The  Landrail  measures  about  ten  inches  in  length ;  the 
wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  four  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

The  plumage  of  the  Landrail  is  very  handsome,  and  some 
of  its  tints  exceedingly  beautiful  and  delicate,  the  head,  neck, 
back,  scapulars,  tertials,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  are  yellow,  with 
brown  centres  to  each  feather,  and  a  dusky  elongated  streak 
on  their  shafts ;  the  wings  and  wing-covcrts  are  of  a  rich 
golden  chestnut ;  the  quills  are  reddish  brown ;  breast, 
belly,  thiglis,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  buff-colour  with 
transverse  bars  of  umber  brown.  The  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  a  streak  over  the  eyes,  are  tinged  witli  delicate 
greyish-ash ;  the  beak  is  wood-brown  on  the  tip  and  ridge 
of  the  upper  mandible,  flesh-coloured  at  the  base  and  under 
mandible ;  the  legs  arc  pale  raw-umber,  with  a  tinge  of  flesh 
colour  ;  the  iris  hazel. 


^^^•s^F^w^P^^flW'*  ASA 

TIf  ftnitle  attd  Tomig  hajt  \em  tioge  of  gxey  about  tbe 
hmi^  md,  die  ttAtmnng  of  the  wings  and  wing^-ooverts  is  less 
haifj^  ift  tantf  they  aie .  neither  of  th^m  quite  so  laige  in 


The  tgg  iligiaed  806  is  that  of  the  LandxaiL 
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PLATE  CCVII. 

WATER  RAIL. 

RALLUS    AQUATICU8. 

The  Water  Rail  is  a  British  bird  well-known  to  persons 
who  are  either  fond  of  snipe-shooting  or  angling,  as  it  fre- 
quents most  of  our  low  and  marshy  districts  near  rivers, 
ponds,  ditches,  and  swamps,  and  it  is  also  widely  distributed 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  There 
are  several  notices  of  this  bird  having  been  met  with  singly 
and  also  in  flocks  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  like  some  of  our 
warblers  that  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  yet  increase  in 
numbers  during  certain  parts  of  the  year,  the  present  species 
is  more  abundant  with  us  during  the  spring  and  autumn  than 
at  other  times. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  was  taken 
near  Esher,  in  a  very  singular  manner ;  a  woman  put  her 
hand  in  her  hen-house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hens'*  eggs 
out  of  a  nest,  and  the  bird  in  question  took  hold  of  her  fin- 
ger ;  she  drew  it  consequently  out  of  the  nest  and  brought 
it  to  us  for  sale ;  as  the  weather  was  very  inclement  this 
bird  must  have  run  in  there  probably  for  shelter  or  food  ; 
we  kept  it  caged  for  several  years,  and,  although  it  seemed 
haj)py   enough,  we  could  not   tame  it  or  make   it   come  to 


mMf.mAd.^mai>-mi  tOk.  nd  ds#Ad  imrmcdt  sti&ed 
ik^awfyW^  Mhi-itamm  batk  Una.  W  time  netnei  «, 

••igmft;:  MfiMstn  TUsbiid  beoima,  .ob  aecboiit  of.itM 
haflburiw  nd  ^awng  haUts,  a  gnat  &voorite  whli  w^ 
aaA^^Knd'lK  fii^Mt  hanbonj  with  maoj:  otlMr  apefcw«,,'iti 
mUneabafa^.iB  »  guden  anuy.  ^  It  mm  remiriwM^fnklp 
aiaB  itaaadeMi iO' Oa  gnat  duooBfitata  nrfawnnallj of. itf 
wpapBiiwrn. '  Wa  had  at  one  time  in  Utt  matt  plaort  a'puc  of 
gvchrita ;  AmB-fatty  cnat&na  wen  in  tke  Iwbili'aftec  hmrj 
nba,  «f  bddi^  in  ^  aoft  giBTd  of  thdr  tfidoasn  is :  flvdec  M 
fneiae  Aor  bTosrite  find,  worma,  and  often,  -whba  aa-ttia^ 
ploTfid,  tbe  Rul  fnm  hi>  hiding-plae«  vtrald  watch  theitf 
■otioM,  and  wba  one  of  Haaa  broii^t  op  in  bia  beak  a 
bi^^  aad  temptii^  womi,  diia  little  aeatun  would  n»h  in 
&e  flpot,  natdb  the  wcmn  from  ita  captor,  and  nteeat  with  it 
to  bla  4>dt«;  befine  the  astonished  godwit  had  ncoVetod 
ftoB  hia  taipriae ;  indeed,  eo  quick  wen  }aa  motioag,  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  catch  him,  tbst  his  speed  was  greater 
thsD  the  eye  could  foUoT,  his  transit  across  the  cage  having 
onl^  the  appeaiBDce  of  a  shadow.  At  other  times  he  would 
walk  carefully  and  sedately  about,  but  would  seldom  come 
forth  to  feed  when  any  one  watched,  unless  tempted  by  a 
small  frog,  or  something  equally  irresistible.  It  was  a  curious 
thing  to  see  him  manage  this  lost  delicacy ;  if  about  half- 
grown  he  would  take  it  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  tightly 
holding  it  in  his  beak  would  wash  and  beat  it  about  in  the 
water-pan  until  no  strength,  motion,  or  stiffness  remained  in 
the  reptile,  he  would  then  begin  to  draw  it  into  bia  beak  as 
the  boa-constrictor  is  said  to  do  his  prey,  swallowing  it  by 
dq^rees  until  all  had  disappeared.  We  have  the  bird  still  in 
t  glass-case  stnlFed,  in  its  usual  attitude,  the  same  as  we 
npresent  it. 
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The  locality  in  which  we  very  often  meet  with  this  species 
is  by  the  riveivside,  among  the  thickest  herbage,  flags,  osier- 
beds,  and  muddy  ditches,  and  also  frequently  peiched  on  the 
lower  branches  of  over-hanging  willows,  and  ash,  and  elder 
trees. 

We  have  seen  it  more  frequently  during  the  severest  win- 
ter weather  than  at  any  other  time,  but  never  more  than  a 
pair  in  one  spot.  It  conceals  itself  almost  as  cleverly  as  the 
landrail,  but  owing  to  its  silence  must  be  put  up  by  a  dog, 
or  surprised  in  an  exposed  situation.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  considered  a  migratory  visitant,  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  its  close  habits,  and  to  its  being  more  observed  dur- 
ing its  passage  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  flight  of  the  Water  Rail  is  slow  and  apparently  ill- 
sustained,  for  we  never  saw  it  even  leave  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  several  au- 
thentic accounts  of  many  of  them  having  at  difierent  times 
been  seen  and  even  captured  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
land,  as  before-mentioned.  This  bird  runs  with  great  case, 
not  only  on  the  ground,  among  the  cover  of  grasses  and  the 
thickest  aquatic  herbage,  but  also  along  the  branches  of  trees 
and  railings. 

The  food  this  species  generally  looks  for  in  a  natural  state 
is  worms,  slugs,  aquatic  insects,  and  the  smallest  frogs,  &c. 

The  nest,  which  is  composed  of  grasses  and  sedge,  is  very 
difficult  to  find,  owing  to  its  being  so  closely  concealed  among 
the  thickest  herbage,  and  more  generally  placed  in  spots 
where  one  can  hardly  ever  keep  a  footing.  Now  and  then 
a  nest  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mole,  in  Surrey, 
where  it  is  more  easily  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  luxuriant  growth  of  sedge-weeds ;  the  eggs 
are,  in  size  and  colouring,  as  represented  in  our  Plate. 

The  Water  Rail  measures  from  eleven  to  eleven  inches 
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and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  wing,  from  tlic  carpus  to  the  tim 
four  inches  nine  lines;  the  beak)  one  inch  nine  lines,  dndqr 
at  the  tip  and  upper  ridge,  and  bright  red  at  the  btn,  whidi 
colour  fades  gradually  in  that  of  the  dusky  tip ;  the  e^  M 
Venetian  red.  The  top  of  the  head,  neek,  buk,  Hk- 
pnlais.  wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  rump,  are  oUvaeioiU  AvAj 
brown,  with  black  oval  centres  to  the  feathers  ;  the  qniDf  an 
dusky,  as  also  the  tail.  A  streak  over  the  eye,  the  cbeeb, 
chin,  aides  and  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast  in  UniA 
slate-colour ;  the  sides  and  flanks  are  barred  black  and  vhita; 
tJic  vent  is  raw  umber ;  under  tail-covcrts,  soiled  white.  Tho 
legs  arc  brownish-claret,  with  bluish  joints. 

The  male  and  female  arc  alike. 

Th»«gg  %nred  207  is  that  of  the  Water  Bail. 
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PLATE  CCVIII. 

SPdTTED  (iBAKlS. 


►  Th«  Spotted  Crake,  altlioiigh  considered  a  s 
iBt  in  Grcat  Britain,  oceurs  more  frcqucnlly  ib  Milder 
ctimatea  than  in  our  onn ;  and  the  exceeding  stealthiaew 
of  iu  babiu,  combined  with  its  actual  rarity,  concur  to  wnder- 
^  *  M4  y«ef  tMae  oliUined.  The  hmM  nortbem  Itti- 
Mdeaf  Aifif^Nievid  EsrepeB  the  centnl  part  of  Siredet>, 
lIlMi  iriteaw  it  aztenda  over  all  the  southem  countriea  of 
the  Eonpewo  cootiDcnt,  occuiring  more  plentifully  on  ap- 
pntchisg  the  south  and  south-east.  In  Asia  it  is  variously 
distributed  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  land,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  obtained  from  Africa. 

The  locality  frequented  by  the  Spotted  Crake  is  flat,  low, 
■nd  marshy  land,  particularly  irhere  the  ground  is  well 
Covered  with  flags  and  sedges ;  and  in  countries  whose  climate 
soita  this  species  it  is  very  plentiful. 

The  middle  of  March  is  the  time  when  this  species  begins 
to  migrate  northward  from  ita  winter  retreat  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Xuritey,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like 
Tnaaj  other  species  of  birds,  this  also  chooses  the  night  for 
its  time  of  migration. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Spotted  Crake  breeds  in 
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England ;  but  on  account  of  the  localities  it  frequents  and 
the  usual  circumstances  that  cause  those  spots  to  be  left 
undisturbed  during  the  breeding  season,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  find  the  nest  and  eggs  than  it  is  to  meet  with  the  bird 
itself:  we  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  meadows  being 
generally  left  unfrequented  until  after  hay-making,  during 
which  time  the  youiig  of  Crakes  and  many  other  birds,  must 
have  had  time  to  quit  the  nest. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  birds  of  the  present  family  are 
every  now  and  then  met  with,  and  a  young  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  the  Spotted  tJrake  was  shot  in  April  by 
a  person  who  is  exceedingly  fond  of  this  sport,  and  who 
fires  at  every  bird  that  gets  up,  pursuing  this  pastime  through- 
out the  year.  A  water-spaniel  is  the  best  dog  for  finding 
this  species,  as  it  invariably  hides  among  the  tallest  and 
thickest  sedges,  or  among  alder  and  willow  bushes  during 
the  day :  and  the  most  likely  spots  in  which  to  find  it 
are  the  thick  grassy  edges  of  a  ditch :  so  much  does  this 
bird  conceal  itself  among  thick  foliage,  that  it  is  frequently 
unable  to  fly  up  for  want  of  room  to  expand  its  wings. 
On  high  and  dry  ground  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  Spotted 
Crake,  but  it  is  occasionally  found  in  woods  and  forests 
where  swamps  occur. 

When  the  present  species  ventures  by  some  chance  into 
open  ground  during  the  day,  it  is  seen  to  run  with  long 
strides,  and  so  fast  and  low  to  the  ground  that  it  resembles 
more  a  rat  than  a  long  legged  bird ;  to  which  resemblance 
its  dark  brown  colour  greatly  contributes,  and  deceives 
sportsmen  who  are  unacquainted  with  it.  Its  very  light 
weight  allows  the  bird  to  run  with  case  over  the  surface  of 
water-plants;  it  is  also  very  expert  in  swimming,  which 
it  performs  with  ease  and  keeps  up  with  some  continuance. 
When  the  Spotted  Crake  is  put  up  by  a  dog,  or  otherwise 
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disturbed,  it  ilies  very  unsteadily,  and  its  legs  hang  down 
like  those  of  the  water  rail,  and  the  same  wonder-stirring 
question  remains  unexplained,  as  in  respect  to  the  rails  in 
general,  namely,  how  the  bird  can  possibly  keep  on  the 
wing  for  a  time  sufficient  to  perform  migratory  journeys. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  the  Spotted  Crake  flies 
up  in  the  evening,  during  the  season  of  migration,  it  rises 
to  a  very  great  height  in  the  air,  where,  free  from  currents 
arising  from  trees,  hills,  and  buildings,  it  flies  with  much 
greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  aquatic 
insects,  and  seeds,  on  which  it  thrives  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  becomes  quite  covered  with  fat  towards  the  autumn, 
and  its  flesh  is  exceedingly  well  flavoured. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  constructed  of  the  decayed 
stalks  of  rushes  and  water  plants,  capable  of  floating  on 
the  water,  and  the  inside  is  very  thickly  lined,  and  well 
rounded  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  eggs ;  as  the  places 
chosen  for  the  nest  are  generally  the  moist  and  boggy 
prominences  that  rise  above  the  water,  it  requires  to  be 
able  to  float  on  the  surface  during  heavy  rain  or  floods. 
The  eggs  are  numerous,  being  from  nine  to  twelve  in  num- 
ber— eighteen  even  have  been  found  together,  but  these 
were  probably  the  produce  of  more  than  one  parent  bird. 
The  hen  sits  three  weeks  on  the  eggs  before  hatching,  and 
the  young  on  their  first  appearance  are  entirely  covered  with 
black  down. 

The  Spotted   Crake   is  very  capable  of  being  tamed   to 

a  certain  degree,  and  therefore  easily  kept  in  confinement, 

provided  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water  is  not  forgotten  : 

the   best  food  is  bread  and  milk,    and   chopped  raw   meat 

intermixed,  sometimes  with    the    addition    of  a   few  worms 

ami  snails  or  slugs  of  the  smaller  kinds. 
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The  entire  length  of  the  Spotted  Crake  is  nine  inches; 
the  beak  measures  nine  lines ;  the  tarsus,  one  inch  four 
lines ;  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia,  six  lines ;  the  middle 
toe,  including  the  claw,  one  inch  eight  lines ;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  four  inches  and  three  quarters. 

The  colouring  of  the  adult  bird  is  as  follows,  and  when 
closely  examined  is  very  beautiful.  The  top  of  the  head, 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tail  are  olivaeeous^ 
brown,  with  a  dusky  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  feather,  and 
all,  except  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  are  beautifully 
spotted  or  edged  with  pure^hite;  the  quills  are  dusky 
hair-brown ;  the  forehead,  throat,  and  a  streak  over  the  eye, 
are  purplish-grey;  the  two  latter  minutely  spotted  with 
white ;  the  nape  thickly  spotted  with  black  and  white ; 
the  cheeks  are  cinereous,  spotted  with  black ;  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are  oil-green  and  grey,  spotted  with 
white;  belly  and  vent  pearl-grey,  the  sides  barred  with 
black,  white,  and  olivaceous-brown ;  the  beak  is  olive-yel- 
low, and  orange  at  the  base ;  the  eyes  are  red-brown ;  the 
legs  and  feet  olive-yellow.  The  male  and  female  are  very 
nearly  alike,  but  the  cheeks  of  the  female  are  reddish,  and 
spotted  with  brown. 

The  young  birds  have  the  upper  parts  more  greenish, 
and  the  white  spots  are  more  rounded  and  fewer  in  number ; 
the  belly  more  white,  and  the  beak  and  legs  arc  greener  in 
colour,  and  tinged  with  dusky. 

The  egg  figured  208  is  that  of  the  Spotted  Crake. 
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BAILLON^  CRAKE. 
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BAii^MOf^i  Cbdce  is  aa  occamiud  Writant  in  this  oomitry^ 
Iml  o#iii^  forte  entoi-Uke  labHs  it  is  not  frequently  seen ; 
nor  is  it  so  mndi  maijbt  sAsr '  Hi  it  migltt  be  if  the  biid  ver0 
iim  worth  loelJa^^  k  a  profitabk  i^ 

The  geographical  distrilmtion  of  this  Ciake  is  very  ezten** 
Brre.  In  Franee  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  known 
to  breed  annually  all  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Baillon,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  has  met  with  it  in  the  marshes  of  Picardy; 
it  also  inhabits  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
Dalmatia;  and  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Baale  in  Germany.  From  Africa  and  Asia  several  specimens 
lie  on  record,  and  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  our  own. 
The  localities  the  bird  frequents  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
spotted  crake,  namely,  low,  wet  situations  by  rivers,  ditches 
&C.,  where  the  vegetation  is  thickest,  among  which  it  hides 
and  runs  with  ease,  and  with  an  indescribable  velocity,  owing 
to  its  very  narrow  formation. 

Several  specimens  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  obtained  in 
Britain  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  both  in  spring,  summer, 
and  the  depth  of  winter,  although  it  is  usually  said  to  be  a  sum- 
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mer  visitant.  The  proper  place  to  look  for  it,  is  among  thick 
herbage  vfiih  the  aid  of  a  water-spaniel.  When  it  is  flushed 
during  the  day,  it  only  flies  to  a  short  distance,  and  it  requires 
perseverance  to  make  it  take  wing  a  second  time  from  among 
the  grassy  or  reedy  cover  where  it  has  found  shelter.  When 
a  Crake  of  this  species  has  been  obtained  alive,  it  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  its  cage,  its  keeper,  and  its  food  ;  which 
latter  should  consist  of  bread  and  milk,  with  chapped  raw 
meat,  worms,  and  insects.  In  a  natural  state  it  feeds  on 
aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae,  small  beetles,  and  spiders,  but 
rarely,  it  is  believed,  on  vegetable  matter. 

The  present  species  runs  very  fast,  swims  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  is  capable  of  diving  when  such  a  movement  is 
required  for  the  sake  of  safety  ;  its  flight  is  better  sustained 
than  that  of  most  rails,  to  which  its  lesser  weight  and  pro* 
portionately  longer  wings  contribute  greatly. 

The  note  of  Baillon^s  Crake,  is  a  sort  of  low  whistle  which 
can  hardly  be  described. 

The  locality  chosen  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is 
mentioned  before ;  the  spot  selected  is  muddy,  soft  ground, 
overgrown  with  flags,  and  rushes,  or  long  grass;  the  nest 
itself  is  formed  of  stalks  and  leaves  of  water  plants,  and  is 
closely  interwoven  with  blades  of  grass  of  divers  sorts,  so  as 
to  make  it  secure  from  any  rising  water,  and  is  deep  within 
for  the  security  of  the  eggs,  which  are  generally  seven  or  eighth 
in  number.  The  hen  bird  sits  very  closely,  and  on  leaving 
the  nest,  she  bends  the  surrounding  blades  over  the  fabric  so 
as  to  conceal  it  from  the  view  of  any  intruder. 

The  measurements  of  Baillon^s  Crake  are  as  follows: 
entire  length  six  inches  and  a-half ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip,  four  inches;  the  beak,  eight  lines  ;  the  naked  part 
of  the  tibia,  five  lines;  the  tarsus,  one  inch  one  line ;  the 
middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  one  inch  and  a-half. 
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Tlie  colouricg  of  the  adult  mile  it,  <»i  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  back  of  the  neck,  wood-biown;  back,  BCspnUn,  uid 
wing-covcrts,  yellowish-brown,  irith  &  tinge  of  olive,  and 
marked  with  oval  and  triaDgoIv  vhite  spoU  that  an  bot- 
roanded  with  black,  and  Eome  of  them  have  a  black  spot 
in  their  centre ;  the  danks,  fent,  and  under  tail-coTert;  an 
black,  tmnsversely  barred  with  white ;  the  throat,  cheeks,  and 
regions  of  the  eyes,  frontal  poit  (^^e  neck,  side§,  breast,  and 
belly,  bluish  Elatc-colour;  the  beak  is  oliTBceons-green,  1^ 
nd  toei  ieA-coloand  brown ;  eyes  reddish  brovD ;  the 
quDs  and  middle  tdl-feathers,  brownish  dnsky ;  the  onter 
edge  at  the  fint  quill-feather,  whiter  'I'he  female  resembles 
the  male,  her  colouring  is,  however,  somewhat  paler, 

Tb»  j'oong  bbd  has  the  throi^t  and  middle  pert  of  the  belly 
lUtCt  with  tnosmse  oneveD  bars  of  brown  {  the  flanks 
dinceooa,  with  whits  spots ;  the  spots  of  the  upper  parts  aro 
^tmst  in  number  than  in  the  adolt. 

Hie  ^sg  figured  209  is  that  of  BaiHon's  Crake, 
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PLATE  CCX. 

OLIVACEOUS  CRAKE. 

CRBX    PU8ILLA. 

The  Olivaceous  Crake  is  a  rare  visitant  in  Great  Britain, 
more  so  than  the  preceding  species.  It  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  trivial  name  it  bears  in  our  cabinets,  more  from 
the  colouring  of  its  beak  and  legs  than'  from  its  plumage, 
since  the  colouring  of  its  feathers  is  less  olivaceous  than  that 
of  the  two  former  species. 

This  Crake  is  the  least  numerous  of  all  its  family  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  obtained  in  few  instances,  and  apparently 
does  not  like  the  climate ;  in  Holland  it  is  also  rare ;  but 
towards  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  European  con- 
tinent it  is  more  frequently  met  with,  and  in  many  parts  by 
no  means  uncommon ;  for  instance,  in  Turkey,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  The  late  arrival  of  this 
bird  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  Europe  from  the  warmer 
climates  of  Africa,  induces  us  to  class  it  among  birds  very 
susceptible  of  cold ;  before  the  middle  of  May  it  hardly  ever 
arrives,  and  returns  again  in  August. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  whether  this  species  inhabits 
America,  as  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  it ;  neither  have 
we  seen  any  specimens  in  cabinets  that  were  obtained  from 
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ftaw.  7%s  be^^  tte  OWmetum  Cbfc*  ftequnto  ii 
■•dL  tiM  MM  M  A*  iMt  dcKtiM :.  4e  ^wnsHW  oMraed^ 
VMnet-wttk  BMnin  cpto  ground  Ah  ni  conr  af  rAm, 
Mf^M,«W(b.fcc,*d  b  mt7lJi«b»floiMiacl«d,1tiit  tb« 
IM'lB  notM.pntial  to  •  ihiA  gnMj.wwt  tt'luw  bean 
lM«a  to.fieqMOt  Mae  npeo  gnondi,  tkak  lay  lev,  vitlwot 
Wiig  «tt  ar  Bttahf,  dirag  Ae  gn»tcr  put  of  tiba  ■aaiiiHr, 
it  vUcfc  mtaatkm  it  «*  ■Iiaost  dtily  i^MiTrtd  t^  Ifae  ovacr 
«r  dH  iMd,  wbo  iw  JuMelfw  onitlKdogiik  T^pRMrt 
^Mtica  .diflha  flna  tie  kit,  is  mot  imfreqowtij  perdrag 
Ml  tfca  iMad  of  s  tree,  only  cenceaKag  kself  imdcr  Mne 
br  owwfcw^y  IcaTei.  I>aiSiig  the  ifring  of  tlw  f«H!^  it 
neofte  to  the  «BmI  cow  of  giM>7  ud  Icedj  plMe*.  wkera 
ik  eeeki  6r  it  q»t  to  iMke  Knngemeota  ftr  iti  met; 
Am  axtaam  sniddy  flsta  tktA  mrnHind  poade  w  •!•* 
itraaai,  rait  ita  lieUte  partiealariy,  end  in  asch  lotolitie*  Ae 
■eit »  gemallj  jdaced  BBOog  the  niiliee.  ^e  Boat  H  tbe 
■Mat  difficult  ^  ^  ita  fiunily  to  find,  not  only  on  accooat 
of  ita  being  so  devei^j  cooceslodf  bat  because  it  is  placed  in 
the  moat  inacceasible  parta  of  the  soft  ground ;  it  requires  in 
tbe  first  place  an  exceedingly  good  dog,  even  where  a  pair  of 
these  birds  is  knovn  to  be,  and  besides  an  apparatus  of 
pknks  to  reach  the  spot. 

Before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  OIito- 
ceons  Crake  does  not  begin  tbe  construction  of  a  nest,  by 
vhich  time  the  rushes  have  attuned  one  foot  in  height ;  tbe 
nest  itself  is  placed  either  on  a  tuft  of  rushes,  or  on  the 
very  stirface  of  the  water;  in  which  case  the  surrounding 
rushes  are  bent  down  and  interwoven  with  grasses,  &c.,  so  as 
to  form  a  cradle,  and  when  the  bird  sits  on  the  eggs,  she 
draws  the  neit  leaves  of  the  rushes  over  her  in  the  shape  of 
a  hood ;  tbe  aize  of  the  nest  is  consequently  much  larger  than, 
that  of  the  spotted  crake. 


The  eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  measure  fourteen 
lines  in  length  and  ten  In  vidth,  are  perfectly  egg-shaped, 
and  smooth,  but  with  very  little  polish ;  the  ground  colour 
is  light  olive-brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown,  very 
much  in  the  tnanner  of  the  last  species,  but  more  distinct. 
The  young,  which  are  covered  with  black  down,  run  out  of 
the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  much  resemble  mice. 
The  food  of  the  Olivaceous  Crake  consists  in  insects  and 
their  larvse,  which  it  obtains  in  swamps  and  bogs,  small 
snails  together  with  their  shells,  and  rarely  worms,  many 
grass  seeds  and  vegetable  productions,  with  which  it  swallows 
grains  of  sand  and  minute  pebbles ;  in  the  stomach  of  this 
bird,  several  remains  of  beetles  of  divers  sorts  have  been 
found,  as  also,  empty  shells  of  small  mollusca ;  among  others 
were  the  remains  of  flies,  gnats,  grasshoppers,  and  water- 
spiders.  During  the  day,  the  bird  is  constantly  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  insects,  of  which  it  seems  ever  to  find  a 
great  supply.  In  confinement,  the  Olivaceous  Crake  is  very 
expert  in  catching  flics  whenever  they  come  within  its  reach ; 
ants'*  eggs  and  meal  worms  are  a  favourite  food,  and  on  bread 
and  milk  it  thrives  well,  and  becomes  very  sociable. 

The  appearance  of  this  Crake  when  on  the  ground  is  very 
elegant,  the  head  and  neck  are  then  prettily  thrown  back,  the 
body  carried  horizontally,  and  the  tail  lowered  ;  when  it  runs 
it  generally  bends  its  legs  considerably,  and  moves  on  with 
great  velocity,  its  speed  being  so  great  that  the  legs  arc 
hardly  seen. 

This  bird  is  very  expert  in  swimming,  dives  if  necessary, 
and  runs  over  the  green  weeds  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  without  making  apparently  the  least  impression.  The 
flight  is  wavering,  very  near  the  ground,  and  is  seldom  pro- 
longed to  any  great  distance ;  when  surprised  and  fired  at,  it 
rarely  takes  wing,  but  runs  for  shelter ;  in  which   it  resem- 
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lilef  Ibe  lettcf  iU'&ttMj.  Towaids  the  e?ei^i^  pile  may 
fgtk  it^tof  iMn  triid  when  it  eomes  nmnii^  oat  <lf  a  bed  of 
ipM^  |iljii4!Ki^  l<l  vaatfsiap  some  noetumal  insect,  frliieh  U 
fosima  mtfi  f^pen  pcmnd^  The  present  speeiet  has  a  fetf^ 
gmt  peediarity  that  belongs  solelj  to  itself  namely,  ita 
^iniciiitjri^^  s  penonwhois  acquainted  with  tiie  habit^i  of 
tliie  \M  fC7  ess^iny  ap^poaches  the  spot .  where  an  in- 
£fidiMl  is  known  to  be,  it  may  be  seen  to  come  to  an  edge 
dP  tte  swamp  and  utter  its  piping  call-note,  as  it  were  in 
aatoBishme^  at  what  it  sees. 

Tlie  dan^isions  of  the  Olivaceous  Crake  are  taken  from 
m  speeoBi«a  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which'  our  drawmg 
was  made  ftr  the  quarto  edition ;  it  is  an  adult  female. 

The  enth^e  length  is  seven  inches;  the  wing,  from  the 
earpna  to  the  tip,  is  four  inches  and  one  eighth ;  naked  part 
of  the  tibia,  three  lines  and  a  half;  the  tarsus,  one  inch  three 
lines;  the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  one  inch  five 
lines. 

The  beak  of  the  adult  male  is  green,  with  the  base  flesh 
red ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  green,  with  an  olive  tint ;  the 
eyes,  red.  The  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  all  the 
upper  parts  brown,  with  a  golden  yellow  tint ;  the  middle  of 
the  back  black,  with  some  white  streaks  and  spots ;  the 
quill-feathers  are  dusky  brown  ;  the  tertials  have  the  centres 
of  the  feathers  black,  and  their  edges  oil-green ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  dusky  brown ;  the  chin  is  pearl-white  ;  the 
sides  of  the  head,  front,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
belly,  slate  colour ;  the  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings, 
brown ;  thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  slate  colour, 
spotted  with  white. 

The  female  has  the  regions  of  the  eyes  pale  ash-colour; 
top  of  the  head,  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  pale  brown  ; 
middle  of  the  back  black,  with  sparing  white  marks ;  sea- 
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pulars  brown ;  wing-coverts  and  tertials  dark  in  the  middle 
of  the  feathers,  and  brown  edges ;  quills  dusky  brovm  ;  chin 
white ;  the  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  bufF-coloured ; 
flanks  and  under  taiI-co?erts,  barred  with  grey,  brown,  and 
white. 

The  egg  figured  SIO  is  that  of  the  Olivaceous  Crake,  from 
a  specimen  in  our  collection,  taken  in  June,  1841,  at  Little- 
ton, in  Middlesex. 
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PLATE  CCXL 

PHALAROPE. 

PHALAR0PU8     L0BATU8. 

Thb  Phalarope,  better  known  in  Britain  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Grey  Phalarope^  is  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
country.  We  ourselves  killed  one  in  December  1840, 
Dcsr  Shepperton  Lock  on  the  Thames^  just  before  a  heavy 
mowitonD,  in  perfect  grey  or  winter  plumage,  and  another 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1841,  in  intermediate  plumage. 
This  ktter  bird  was  swimming  on  the  Thames,  where  it 
had  been  seen  for  two  days.  The  chestnut  feathers  of 
the  summer  plumage  were  still  remaining  on  the  throat  of 
this  specimen,  some  feathers  of  the  same  colour  were  still 
left  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  feathers  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  tertials,  were  in  a  perfect  state 
of  summer  plumage  ;  its  weight,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter. 

The  geographical   distribution  of   the    Phalarope    is    ex- 
tended over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  it  is  least  nume- 
rous  in   Europe ;    its   preference   for   the   highest   northern 
latitudes  is  well-known.     In   Greenland  it  is  of   very  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  the  severe  climates  of   North  America, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and   the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  seem 
to  suit  its  habits  exceedingly  well,  as  it  is  found  there  to  be 
at  home  and  plentiful.     During  the  most  inclement  season, 
it  comes  southward  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  north 
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of  Scotland,  but  only  accidentally  lower ;  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  it  is  very  rarely  seen  further  south  than 
before  mentioned.  The  locality  the  Phalarope  frequents  by 
preference,  is  invariably  the  sea,  from  whence  it  only  departs 
during  the  breeding-season,  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  its 
nearest  vicinity ;  it  has  very  frequently  been  met  with  at  sea 
by  mariners  among  floating  icebergs.  Its  principal  time  is 
spent  on  the  water,  swimming,  which  it  performs  with  ease 
and  grace,  nodding  its  head  at  every  stroke  of  its  legs,  and 
when  it  runs  about  on  the  shore,  it  resembles  the  sandpipers 
in  every  movement,  but  owing  to  its  thick  feathering  the 
Phalarope  looks  much  larger  than  it  in  reality  is.  We 
arc  enabled  to  state  from  experience,  that  its  flight  is  ex* 
ceedingly  quick,  and  will  fairly  be  a  match  for  a  snipe.  The 
note  uttered  by  the  Phalarope  is  best  expressed  by  the 
word  pick^  pick !  uttered  in  a  quick  and  high  tone. 

The  food  of  the  Phalarope  consists  in  insects  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  most  probably  those  that  are  found  on  or 
pear  sea-weeds ;  gnats,  and  their  larvae. 

In  the  month  of  June  several  instances  are  named  of 
the  Phalarope  having  come  to  breed  near  ponds  and  small 
lakes  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  but  never  far 
distant  from  the  sea-shore ;  the  bird  deposits  her  four  eggs 
in  a  hollow  on  the  ground,  the  nest  being  carefully  lined 
with  a  few  grasses,  or  formed  among  the  short  herbage 
present ;  the  parent  birds  are  very  much  attached  to  their 
young,  and  remain  with  them  until  they  are  fully  fledged, 
and  able  to  follow  them  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Phalarope  from  the  tip  of  its  beak 
to  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  is  eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  the 
expanse  of  its  wings  fifteen  inches,  the  wing  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip,  five  inches  four  lines ;  the  tarsus  one  inch. 

In  the  plumage  of  the  adult    bird  in    summer,  a  dusky 
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hood  CKtcfids  from  the  beak,  over  the  top  of  the  head 
iiomuiB  the  m^  the  dim  and  thxoat  are  also  daskjr  i  the 
ipaee  between  the  beak  and  the  eye,  a  dide  xound  the 
qret  the  upper  half  of  the  cheek  and  the  ni^  are  white ; 
Ae  hmk  of  the  nedc,  lower  half  of  the  che^  aides,  and 
front  of  the  neck,  breast,  beUj,  yent,  and  under  tail- 
cofefta  are  nmfoim  red  brown;  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
mmp  dudcy  Uack,  with  odire  ydlow  nmigins  to  the 
ftathcn;  ihe  lesser  wing'^^yerts  lead  colour  edged  with 
white ;  groater  wmg-coyerts  darker  lead  colour,  more  broadly 
ediged  with  white ;  tertials,  ihe  same,  but  edged  with  reddish 
yellow ;  quills  and  tail  Mack  i  the  legs  and  feet  are  greenish 
jdlow;  claws  black;  the  beak  yellow  at  the  base,  and  black 
it' the  ^ ;  .^f68  dark  chestnut  brown. 

Hie  adult  in  winter  plumage  has  the  beak  black;  the 
findieadf  top  of  ihe  head,  cheeks,  diin,  front  and  sides 
of  the*  nedk,  breast,  and  all  the  under  parts  white ;  a 
beautKnl  pearl  grey  under  the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  which 
frdes  into  Uie  white  of  the  breast;  on  the  sides  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  a  few  longitudinal  pale  cinereous 
dusky  shaft  streaks  faintly  marked ;  on  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  black  patch ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
scapulars  are  of  a  clear  gull  grey,  the  wing-coverts  are 
greyish  black,  margined  with  white ;  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing,  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  black ;  the  eye 
brown  ;  the  legs  pale  olive  coloured,  the  claws  black. 

The  legs  of  the  immature  birds  are  grey,  with  buff- 
yellow  borders  to  the  webs  of  the  toes ;  the  feathers  sur- 
rounding the  beak  are  tinged  with  ochre  yellow,  and  the 
same  colour  is  slightly  visible  on  the  cheeks  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast ;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  ter- 
tials  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  dusky,  with  pale  buff  edges. 

The  egg  figured  211  is  that  of  the  Phalarope* 
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RED-NECKED  PHALAROPE. 

PHALAR0PU8    HTPBRBOREA. 

The  Red-Dccked  Phalarope  is  occasionally  i 
in  England,  but  according  to  several  accounts  tb 
are  more  plentiful  in  tbc  nortb  of  Scotland  and 
neys,  wlicre  tbey  also  breed.  Tbe  present  spedet 
generally  and  plentifully  met  vitb  in  the  bigber 
latitudes,  as  its  trivial  name  implies,  and  belong 
to  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  t 
of  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  Iceland,  G 
and  Lapland,  this  bird  is  very  common,  fron 
it  retires  on  the  approacli  of  the  more  inclemen 
to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  northern  lakes  ol 
the  Baltic,  and  occasionally  to  Holland,  France, 
many. 

The  localities  it  frequents  in  general  are  the 
and  the  smaller  islands  or  lakes,  but  inland  river 
or  swampy  places  have  not  been  named  in  a  s 
stance  as  situations  where  it  has  been  obtained 
seen.  On  the  open  sea,  many  miles  from  the  lai 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  having  been  noticec 
there  invariably  been  seen  constantly  employed  in 
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M|  kpd  in  H^  Ufaii  ekiBeiil  to  mt^  of  itiieet  feod, 
^  whUk  U  fiibmt(|  iii4  ibnyw  ez^dleiitly;  tba  $am& 
ioft  vqniif  tbtl  ^ijil  hi  mA  :gt!o$lk  viomhea  abont  0e»i^ 
f^efii^  fl^etfutbfi  chief  iimypf  th^  BdhoedMd  Pl^kiopdi^ 
cp  At  iffli  ^<Nm  ijt  liki^vise  look«.  for  tb^n  amoiig  tbo; 
f»-vMd|^:  1^  ttMl  giM^  dial  hortt  gffet  the  jinAee  nf 
^;fil«r,  m  wf^  gfoimd,  H  ^  gmdily  eoiildme8» '      r     . 

4  iraiy  iwunhiUe  ciiteiimi^ee  is  te^rded  by  a  iooiK 
toMiital  omiihidqgi^t,  M.  Fabei^  who  elatai  thai  he  haa 
seen  the  piemii  qieciei  fwim  te.the  sorfiiee  of  aome  of 
Ihehoi  fpEJngsio  {Mintuit  of  inaeets,  wh^re  the  tempemiuMi' 
of  (he  vaier  itaa  aiu^  that  he  eould  lioi  k^  hia.  haod 
Bi  it.  ■  ,    i      J  .  .  •  ^ 

The  icfjroductiQn  of  the  speciea  takes  place  in  hig^- 
iK»theiii  ktitudea^  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  inbuid  seasi 
hkcp,  po^dst  be.,  not  only  in  flat  situations,  bat  amotag 
the  hiHy  parts;  like  the  sandpipeis  they  lay  thdr  <^gs^ 
fomf  in  nomber,  in  a  hoHow  among  the  short  vc^tation 
of  the  place,  or  beside  a  small  tuft  of  herlMge ;  the  nest  ia 
Tery  carelessly  lined  with  a  few  blades  of  grass,  &c.;  these 
birds  appear  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  after- 
wards equally  so  to  their  young  brood,  but,  like  many  other 
birds,  the  males  constantly  fight  for  the  possession  of  a 
chosen  spot,  although  the  nests  are  seldom  far  apart. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  are  much 
less  than  those  of  the  foregoing  species,  the  female  is,  how- 
ever, the  laiger  bird  in  both;  its  entire  length  is  seven 
inches,  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  four  inches 
three  lines ;  the  beak  ten  lines  and  a  half. 

This  species  is  very  expert  in  swimming,  and  its  flight 
is  quick  and  strong.  On  the  ground  its  course  is  graceful 
and  animated,  very  elegant,  and  much  like  that  of  the  sand- 
pipers. 

M  3 
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The  feathering  of  the  adult  male  in  summer  is  as  follows: 
the  crown  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
sides  of  the  breast,  and  a  streak  behind  the  eyes,  slate 
coloured ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  is  an  irregular  spot  of 
bright  orange  brown,  forming  a  sort  of  collar;  the  throat, 
middle  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  are  white ;  the  flanks 
are  streaked  with  pale  ash  colour.  The  back  and  scapulars 
are  black;  the  feathers  all  margined  with  ash  grey  and 
brown  ochre  ;  the  wing-coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  the  greater 
coverts  tipped  with  white,  which  forms  a  bar  across  the  wing. 
The  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  others  slate 
colour,  edged  with  white ;  the  beak  is  black ;  the  1^ 
and  toes  greenish  grey ;  eyes  brown.  The  female  is  very 
much  like  the  male,  but  the  colouring  not  so  bright,  and 
the  brown  on  the  side  of  the  neck  not  so  brilliant. 

The  plumage  in  winters  differs  very  much,  and  must  be 
described  as  follows :  the  forehead,  streak  over  the  eye, 
chin,  throat,  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
white  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape  and  the  border  of  the 
ear-coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  are  grey,  with  a  purplish  hue ;  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  are  black  ;  the  feathers  of  the  first  being  edged 
with  brown  ochre,  the  rest  with  pearl  grey ;  the  greater 
wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  which  produces  a  white 
bar  across  the  wing  ;  the  quills  are  black  ;  the  beak  black ; 
the  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  young  or  immature  birds  have  the  top  of  the  head 
black,  the  back  black,  with  brownish  yellow  edges ;  all  the 
under  parts  white  ;  the  beak  and  legs  the  same  as  in  the 
adult  winter  plumage. 

The  egg  figured  212  is  that  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope. 
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are  streaked  with  pale  ash  colour.  The  back  and  scapulars 
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brown  ochre  ;  the  wing-coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  the  greater 
coverts  tipped  with  white,  which  forms  a  bar  across  the  wing. 
The  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  others  slate 
colour,  edged  with  white ;  the  beak  is  black ;  the  1^ 
and  toes  greenish  grey ;  eyes  brown.  The  female  is  very 
much  like  the  male,  but  the  colouring  not  so  bright,  and 
the  brown  on  the  side  of  the  neck  not  so  brilliant. 

The  plumage  in  winters  differs  very  much,  and  must  be 
described  as  follows :  the  forehead,  streak  over  the  eye, 
chin,  throat,  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
white  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape  and  the  border  of  the 
ear-coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
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the  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  young  or  immature  birds  have  the  top  of  the  head 
black,  the  back  black,  with  brownish  yellow  edges ;  all  the 
under  parts  white  ;  the  beak  and  legs  the  same  as  in  the 
adult  winter  plumage. 

The  egg  figured  212  is  that  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope. 
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PLATE  CCXIII. 

COOT. 

PCLtCA    ATKA. 


The  Coot  Jb  of  common  occun-esM  m  tbcM  ialuKh^ 
■irivlng  in  targe  flocks  for  the  winter,  from  dte  ttwe  nortlicnt 
lalituilefl  ;  oiany  remain  nitli  iia  during  the  TVOy  iutd  tneed  IB 
numbers  on  divers  large  ponds  that  an  SUp^iad  irith  ned- 
beds.  In  the  south  of  England  the  numben  ue  greater  thu 
ID  the  northern  counties  or  Scotland,  and  toward  the  ap- 
|RMdt  of  vinter  the^  goneiallj  migrate  southward,  Bot  oaly 
from  Scotland,  bat  from  other  northern  parte,  such  as 
Sireden  and  Denmark,  when  their  numben  increase  in  Noi^ 
Mk,  and  south  of  that  county  to  a  very  great  extent ;  at 
Aat  time  of  the  year,  namely,  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
IHt  md  Jaonary  many  persons  go  in  pursuit  of  this  bird, 
bat  it  is  so  exceedingly  watchful,  that  it  requires  great 
anitu»  and  management  in  order  to.  approach  it  within  gun- 
shot. The  geographical  range  of  the  Coot  is  very  extensive ; 
it  inhabita  more  particularly  the  moderate  temperatures.  In 
Europe  it  extends  not  &Tther  north  than  central  Sweden,  and 
in  Asia,  only  to  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia.  In  America 
it  does    Dot   go  beyond  the  southern  borders  of   Canada, 
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from  thcDcc,  however,  as  far  south  as  Brazil ,  and  it  is  also 
found  in  Jamaica  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In 
Airica  it  is  known,  from  north  to  south,  but  the  greater 
numbers  are  met  with  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  the  iall  of  the  year  the  numbers  that  congregate  in  some 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  migration  are  not  only  hundredsi 
but  several  thousands.  In  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  autumnal  migration  is  carried  on,  and  in  March  and 
April  they  return  again.  A  black  mass  of  these  birds  at  sad 
times  literally  covers  some  lakes  and  ponds  to  a  great  extent; 
when  they  take  wing,  or  are  on  their  journey,  the  birds  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  ducks  by  their  irregular  and 
disorderly  arrangements  of  flight.  The  Coot  travels  by 
night,  starting  about  dusk,  and  settling  in  the  best  locality 
at  hand  at  day-break,  which  accounts  for  its  irregular  appear- 
ance on  ponds  from  one  day  to  another.  In  some  instances 
a  flock  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  some  snug  inlet  of  the 
sea,  although  it  does  not  prefer  the  sea  if  inland  water  is 
within  reach. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  evening  is  very 
still,  anil  the  moon  bright,  these  birds  may  be  hcanl  flying 
over  and  uttering  their  call-note,  and  if  one  has  the  patience 
to  wait  for  an  hour  longer,  the  larger  flights  are  almost  sure 
to  follow  the  forerunners ;  these  birds  being  among  the  first 
that  travel  northward  are,  as  it  were,  giving  notice  of  the 
approaching  mild  weather  of  spring,  and  are  therefore  very 
interesting  to  the  observer  of  nature. 

The  principal  locality  chosen  by  the  Coot,  is  still  deep 
water  where  large  beds  of  reeds  and  rushes  grow  either  in 
patches,  or  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  there 
the  bird  is  constantly  swimming  about  either  among  the 
rushes,  or  near  to  them  ;  it  docs  not  often  come  on  shore 
unlct:s  boiiie  strip  of  land  extends  for  into  the  lake  or  pond. 
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The  flea  and  open  rivers  it  does  not  frequent,  for  want  of  the 
reedy  concealment  in  which  it  delights. 

The  roosting-place  of  the  Coot  is  on  a  tuft  of  grass  or 
reeds  as  fiir  from  the  shore  as  can  be  found,  on  which  it 
either  stands  on  one  leg,  or  squats ;  the  only  way  to  ap- 
proadi  it  is  in  a  boat,  and  then  even  great  silence  must  be 
preserved.  When  the  bird  is  by  chance  seen  to  walk  on  the 
ground,  its  appearance  is  not  very  elegant,  owing  to  the 
formation  and  backward  position  of  the  legs,  and  the  attitude 
it  necessarily  requires  to  keep  its  balance,  which  is  by  carry- 
ing its  breast  high,  back  arched,  and  tail  lowered ;  in  running 
it  is  obliged  to  take  long  strides,  in  order  to  prevent  treading 
on  its  own  long  toes ;  but  the  strides  when  quickened  by  fear 
increase  its  speed  most  wonderfully. 

When  an  enemy  approaches  while  the  Coot  swims  on  open 
water,  it  stretches  its  head  and  neck  out  at  full  length,  aids 
its  course  by  flappmg  its  wings,  and  runs  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  its  pattering  feet,  thus  producing  an  incredible 
noise.  Where  many  of  these  birds  are  acting  in  concert, 
the  sound  may  better  be  fancied  than  described. 

When  pursued  by  a  dog,  it  dives  readily,  and  swims  under 
water  to  a  great  distance ;  on  reaching  the  reedy  cover,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  stalks  of  the  plants  under  water,  and  only 
stick  its  beak  out  for  air,  until  the  danger  is  past ;  and  it  thus 
becomes  very  difficult  for  dog  or  man  to  find  it  again.  We 
need  not  add  that  the  present  species  is  very  shy,  but  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  may  soon  be  tamed  in  confine- 
ment where  the  required  surface  of  water  can  be  enclosed, 
and  food  be  provided,  among  which  com  is  a  great  in- 
gredient ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  thrives  very  well,  and 
lives  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  call-  note  of  the  Coot  is  very  peculiar,  and  may  be 
heard  at  some  distance,  it  sounds  like  kew,  or  crewy  it  is 
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either  uttered  singly  or  several  times  in  succession,  wbed 
it  almost  sounds  like  the  barking  of  a  small  dog ;  the  young 
birds  pipe  like  young  ducks. 

The  food  consists  in  water  insects,  their  larvss,  and  di?ei« 
aquatic  vegetable  productions,  such  as  buds,  flowers,  and 
seeds;  neither  fishes  nor  frogs  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Coot,  but  com  of  several  kinds,  which  it 
obtains  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night.  During  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  bird  dives  very  frequently  when  in 
pursuit  of  food,  which  is  attributed  to  the  aquatic  Yegett^ 
tion  not  having  reached  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  reeds  and  sedges  have  not 
attained  a  sufficient  height  for  the  cover  of  a>  nest,  and 
consequently  the  Coot  chooses  some  last  yearns  tuft  thai 
has  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  in  many 
cases  the  formation  of  a  nest  is  deferred  until  May.  From 
the  time  of  their  arrival  the  birds  begin  to  fight  among 
themselves  for  the  preference  of  some  chosen  spot ;  when 
several  pairs,  however,  find  shelter  in  a  place  proper  for  the 
purpose,  the  fights  of  the  male  birds  arc  thus  constant; 
in  some  instances,  the  females  join  in  the  same  until  they 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  foundation  of  the  nest  con- 
sists generally  of  the  stumps  of  last  year's  rushes  that  are 
just  level  with  the  water,  and  the  tallest  are  then  bent  down 
to  a  centre,  and  interwoven  by  means  of  thinner  herbage ; 
frequently  it  is  placed  on  sonic  floating  bunch  of  rushes,  or 
even  entirely  constructed  of  floating  materials,  where  the 
surrounding  rushes  prevent  it  from  drifting :  the  size  of  the 
nest  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  to  a  foot  in  height, 
the  interior  cup  is  just  deep  enough  to  hold  the  eggs,  and 
suflBciently  well  constructed  to  keep  them  dry.  About  the 
time  that  the  nest  is  made,  the  surrounding  reeds  have  at- 
tained a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  nearest  to  be  bent 
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down  over,  the  nest,  and  they  thus  form  a  perfect  umbrella 
or  hood,  which  shelters  it  from  view,  and  also  keeps  out 
the  nun. 

The  number  of  eggs  ranges  from  seven  to  fourteen  in 
one  nest,  and  as  we  figure  the  egg  of  the  natural  size,  and 
from  a  very  good  specimen,  we  shall  not  describe  it  further. 
In  three  weeks  the  young  brood  make  their  appearance,  they 
are  covered  with  a  dingy  black  down,  with  a  reddish-brown 
head;  they  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  and 
follow  their  parents  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  rushes. 

On  the  least  approach  of  danger  they  become  silent,  but 
at  other  times  they  are  incessantly  calling  out.  The  parents 
express  much  care  for  their  young ;  the  mother  feeds  them 
while  the  &ther  more  generally  watches  for  their  safety. 
When  the  weather  is  cold  or  raw,  the  young  return  to  the 
nest  for  a  week  or  two  to  roost,  and  when  a  nest  gets  dis- 
turbed, the  eggs  or  young  destroyed,  the  parents  make  in- 
variably a  new  nursery  and  lay  for  the  second  time,  but 
hardly  ever  more  than  eight  eggs.  The  flesh  of  the  Coot 
is  not  very  good  either  in  appearance  or  flavour,  and 
therefore  unfrequently  sold  in  the  market  for  the  purposes  of 
food. 

The  dimensions  of  the  adult  Coot  arc  as  follows :  entire 
length  sixteen  inches ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the 
tip,  eight  inches ;  the  beak  measures  one  inch  ten  lines  ; 
the  tarsus  two  inches  two  lines ;  the  middle  toe  three  inches 
three  lines. 

The  head  and  neck  are  black;  the  back,  wings,  wing- 
coverts,  tail,  and  all  the  upper  parts  black,  with  a  tinge 
of  deep  ash-colour ;  the  under  parts  are  deep  ash-grey ;  on 
the  front  of  the  head  is  a  white  patch  of  a  substance  like 
kid  leather ;  the  beak  is  white,  tinged  with  carmine  ;  eyes 
pure  carmine-red ;   the  legs  and  toes  are  cinereous-ash,  with 
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a  tinge  of  olive  at  the  joints  and  borden  of  the  webe  ot 
the  toes ;  the  tibia  is  bright  orange  and  carmine  red.  Tkc 
male  and  female  are  alike ;  the  young  are  much  paler 
colour,  and  the  frontal  plate  on  the  head  is  smaller. 
The  egg  figured  2]  3  is  that  of  the  Coot. 
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PLATE  CCXIV. 

MOOR-HEN. 

OALLINULA    CHLOROPUS. 

The  Moor-hen  is  a  common  and  half-domesticated  in- 
habitant, throughout  the  year,  of  almost  all  our  rivers,  ponds, 
streamsy  and  lakes,  preferring  slow  streams  and  still  water  to 
rapids,  and  the  shelter  of  flags  and  sedges  to  open  ground. 

Throughout  Europe,  from  Siberia  to  the  most  southern 
extremitiea  it  is  also  plentiful,  but  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
it  is  not  frequent ;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  milder 
and  warmer  climates  suit  its  habits  better  than  the  cold. 
In  Africa  the  Moor-hen  is  met  with  by  most  observing  tra- 
vellers as  far  south  as  the  Cape. 

During  the  summer  months  this  bird  frequents  our  inland 
rivers,  ponds,  and  most  of  the  quiet  water-courses  ,  but  diu-- 
ing  frosty  weather  it  is  driven  from  some  of  them  by  the  ice, 
and  resorts  naturally  to  the  sharper  streams  or  very  sheltered 
creeks  that  remain  open. 

During  the  winter  it  is  very  amusing  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Moor-hen,  particularly  when  the  water  is  open  and  the  sedges 
half  decayed,  as  the  bird  generally  runs  for  shelter  under  some 
root  of  a  willow  or  alder  that  grows  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
and  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in  its  safe  retreat  just  out 
of  reach  of  a  dog,  who  cannot  easily  dislodge  it  in  any  other 
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way  than  by  ita  frantic  gestures.  When  the  bin 
is  easily  shot,  as  its  flight  ia  slow,  and  in  a  gtraig 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  diving  it  is  very  ex 
also  runs  with  ease  over  the  aquatic  plants ;  the 
its  usual  place  of  resort,  swimming  comes  natural! 

The  food  of  the  MooF-hen  consists  in  worms 
aquatic  insects,  which  latter  it  is  in  pursuit  of 
entire  day,  swimming  among  the  broad  leaves  o 
lilies ;  and  towards  the  evening  it  runs  about  on  i 
in  search  of  worms,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  Bic, 

Throughout  the  tnontfa  of  Mardi  the  noise  tht 
hen  makes  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in 
chasing  its  mate  and  Bgbting  for  its  partner,  is  ' 
and  incessant,  much  resembling  the  bark  of  a  stni 
they  ore  so  much  engaged  in  this  pastime,  that  t 
it  even  while  a  spectator  is  looking  on.  The  d4 
composed  of  sedges,  and  either  placed  among 
parls  of  the  reeds  or  among  the  intricate,  ezp< 
trees  that  grow  on  tlie  banks,  is  generally  very  wi 
and  just  above  high-water  mark  ;  it  is  very  well 
constructed,  and  contains  from  seven  to  eight  egg 
times  more  ;  we  remember  taking  two  nesls  in  one 
having  nine  and  the  other  ten  eggs,  these  nests  wci 
among  the  roots  of  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  riv 
twccn  Eshcr  and  Cobham,  in  Surrey. 

The  Jloor-hcn  is  a  very  ornamental  bird  t 
noddinjj  its  liead  very  gracefully  at  every  strokt 
and  its  appearance  indicates  the  retired  quiet  of 
for  its  timid  nature  scares  it  within  cover  on 
proach  of  noise,  and  it  very  soon  leaves  its  haui 
din  of  men  encroaches  on  its  territory. 

The  length  of  the  Moor-licn  is  thirteen  inches, 
the  carpus  to  the  tip,  six  inches  nine  lines. 
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The  colouring  of  the  plumage  is  apparently  black,  but  on 
closer  inspection  very  rich  and  beautiful ;  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  deep  purplish-grey,  the  belly 
and  vent  are  dirty  white,  under  tail-coverts  clean  white,  and 
the  sides  and  thighs  streaked  with  white ;  the  back,  wings, 
rump,  and  tail,  are  very  dark  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  olive, 
that  appears  very  rich,  owing  to  the  silky  texture  of  the  fea- 
thers ;  the  beak  is  of  a  delicate  greenish  yellow,  the  base  of 
which  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  bright  red,  that  extends 
to  the  forehead ;  the  eyes  are  dusky,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
pale  mellow  green,  with  a  bright  red  band  around  the  naked 
pari  of  the  tibia ;  the  toes  are  ornamented  with  the  requisite 
scaled  fringes  that  aid  the  bird  in  swimming  and  diving. 

The  egg  figured  214  is  that  of  the  Moor-hen. 
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PLATE   CCXV. 

OYSTER  CATCHER. 

HAMATOPUS    OSTRALEGUS. 

The  Oyster  Catcher  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  and 
very  plentiful  where  the  locality  suits  its  habits ;  it  is  also 
met  with  on  most  of  the  European  sea-coasts,  from  the  most 
northern  latitudes  to  the   Mediterranean  Sea,  and  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Senegal.     In  Asia  it  is  less  frequent, 
but  in  America  it  ranges  from  the  Hudson''s  Bay  as  far  south 
as  Bermuda.      The  sea-coasts  of  Iceland,  the  Faro  Isles,  the 
Hebrides,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain,  are  its  chief  haunts,  where  the  bird  occurs  in  great 
numbers  ;  the  isles  on   the  west  coast  of  Jutland  are  very 
numerously    inhabited    by    the     Oyster    Catcher.      About 
inland  rivers  and  lakes  it  is  now  and  then  seen,  but  only 
occasionally,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  Oyster  Catcher  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  mi- 
gratory species,  but  it  seems  not  to  leave  Iceland  at  any  time 
of  the  year  altogether,  and  only  retires  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity  during  the  most  inclement  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  same  circumstance  may  be  observed  in 
Great   Britain.       In  the  Baltic  it  is  said  to  arrive  in  the 
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priDg  and  depart  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  its  young  become 
all  grown  and  have  moulted.  About  the  end  of  August 
t  disappears,  and  this  migration  of  the  most  northern  con- 
inues  no  longer  than  the  month  of  October ;  by  the  end  of 
tfarch  and  April  it  returns  to  its  breeding-ground.  During 
be  time  of  migration  the  flocks  amount  sometimes  to 
everal  hundreds,  which  fly  in  the  same  manner  as  wild 
eese,  being  headed  by  one  bird,  and  extending  in  two  open- 
Dg,  slanting  lines ;  they  fly  at  that  time  at  a  great  elevation, 
s  well  during  the  day  as  the  night  season.  The  clatter  of 
leir  voices  may  generally  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and 
I  by  far  more  clamorous  when  they  fly  in  an  irregular  man- 
er,  which  sometimes  happens  through  some  accidental  dis* 
irbance,  than  when  their  flight  is  performed  in  the  before- 
lentioned  regular  order. 

That  the  principal  locality  inhabited  by  the  Oyster  Catcher 
(  the  sea-coast  is  already  sufficiently  explained,  but  we 
ave  to  add  that  the  favourite  ground  on  which  the  bird 
asses  its  time  during  the  day,  is  where  a  soft  black  surface  of 
lud  covers  the  sandy  or  stony  bottom  thinly;  or  where  scant 
atclies  of  grass  and  marine  vegetation  are  intermixed  with 
umid  spots,  and  the  ground  here  and  there  broken  by  the 
bb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

During  high  water  the  bird  passes  its  time  on  the  nearest 
icadows  or  cornfields,  but  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns  it  seeks 
!ie  newly-furnished,  uncovered  flats,  where  its  table  is  again 
ichly  supplied  with  food  of  great  choice. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Oyster  Catcher  is  peculiar 
nd  rather  handsome,  and  for  its  usual  attitude  we  must 
cfer  our  readers  to  our  Plate.  When  on  the  ground,  it  runs 
ike  the  sandpipers  with  easy  and  short  steps,  although  it  is 
rell  able  to  run  fast  if  required  ;  it  swims  readily,  but  to  no 
p-eat  distance,  and  dives  when  danger  prompts  it  to  do  so. 
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On  the  ving  this  bird  is  very  strong ;  it  beats  the  ur  in 
the  manner  of  ducks,  and  sails  a  short  distance  just  before 
alighting.  The  Oyster  Catcher  is  a  lively  bird,  and  fond  of 
playing  not  only  with  its  own  species,  but  also  with  sesr 
gulls  and  terns,  besides  which  it  frequently  fights  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  mate,  a  chosen  breeding-place,  or  food  ;  attackiog 
under  such  circumstances  much  larger  burds  than  itself,  and 
driving  them  from  the  ground. 

The  present  species  is  very  shy  and  watchful,  so  that  a 
person  can  very  rarely  approach  it  within  gun-shot ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  on  very  good  terms  with  harmless  persons,  such 
as  shepherds;  it  feeds  morning,  evening,  and  during  the 
night,  and  roosts  most  generally  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
standing  on  a  stone,  shelf  of  a  rock,  or  bank,  sometimes  resting 
on  one  leg  and  sometimes  on  both  ;  trees  of  all  descriptions  it 
avoids  for  fear  of  being  surprised,  and  consequently  never 
perches  by  any  chance. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Oyster  Catcher  is  not  only 
a  very  hardy  bird,  but  as  tenacious  of  life  as  a  cat,  for  when 
one  of  tlieni  is  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  gun-shot,  which 
lacerates  its  wing  ever  so  much,  it  may  most  generally  be 
kept  alive  in  confinement  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
the  wound  heals  without  much  trouble. 

The  sociability  of  the  Oyster  Catcher  is  equally  remarka- 
ble ;  they  are  very  rarely  seen  singly,  and  about  their 
breeding  places  they  not  only  have  their  nests  in  numbers 
close  together,  but  intermixed  with  those  of  gulls,  terns, 
avoccts,  redshanks  and  divers  other  species.  Besides  their 
sociability  they  may  probably  induce  other  birds  to  make 
their  company  serviceable  to  themselves,  for  the  Oyster 
Catcher  is  the  first  of  the  party  who  notices  not  only  the 
approach  of  enemies,  but  who  also  attacks  them  and  drives 
them  from  the  neighbourhood  by  means  of  blows  with  their 
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strong  beaks :  this  occurs  ivhere  the  enemy  is  a  rook,  crow, 
OTskna. 

The  call-note  of  the  bird  in  question  sounds  much  like 
the.  word  quip  or  whipy  uttered  in  a  very  high  tone,  and 
repeated  several  times  when  on  the  wing :  the  concert  is 
generally  b^un  by  one  bird  in  a  moderate  tempo^  which 
increases  to  allegro^  and  finally  presto^  prestOj  being  joined 
by  an  increased  number  of  voices  until  all  unite  in  the 
chorus. 

The  Oyster  Catcher  is  very  easily  kept  in  confinement, 
and  when  it  is  obtained  young  may  be  made  perfectly  tame, 
and  kept  at  laige  in  company  with  ducks  and  fowls,  as  it 
will  roost  with  them  in  the  outhouses. 

The  food  on  which  the  bird  subsists  in  a  natural  state 
is  reported  to  be  oysters,  from  whence  its  name  originates, 
but  it  remains  a  question  whether  its  beak  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  open  the  shell  of  a  living  oyster,  provided  the 
bird  could  even  dive  for  such  prey ;  the  most  probable  truth 
is,  that  when  chance  puts  an  oyster  in  its  way  and  the  shell 
is  open,  the  bird  may  draw  the  contents  of  the  shell  out 
and  eat  them.  Muscles  are  frequently  devoured  by  the 
present  species,  as  the  remains  arc  found  in  the  bird'^s  stomach, 
and  so  are  divers  shell-fishes,  worms,  and  marine  insects, 
which  it  finds  among  the  pebbles  that  are  below  the  soft 
mud,  and  which  it  turns  up  and  grubs  among  with  its  strong 
beak.  In  pools,  where  Crustacea  and  small  fry  are  in  abun- 
dance, the  bird  also  passes  much  of  its  time.  In  spots 
where  the  shore-wonn  (arenicola  lumbricoides)  is  so  numerous 
on  the  retiring  of  the  sea-water  that  numbers  may  be  trod- 
den to  death  at  a  time,  the  Oyster  Catcher  is  most  abundant, 
and  its  strong  beak  may  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  these  insects  out  of  the  hard  sand  into  which  they 
retire  on  the  slightest   noise.     In  confinement  there  is  no 
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difficulty  in  supplying  this  bird  with  food,  aa  it  consumes 
bread,  meat,  and  cooked  vegetables,  or  rice,  besides  whidi 
worms  and  snails  whenever  they  come  in  its  way. 

The  nest  of  the  Oyster  Catcher  is  most  generally  placed 
on  short  grassy  meadows  or  banks,  just  above  high  water 
mark,  and  consists  in  a  rounded  hollow,  scratched  by  tbe 
bird  in  the  ground  and  furnished  with  a  Tew  blades  of  grass 
as  a  lining;  in  it  the  female  deposits  two  or  three  eggs; 
on  which  she  only  sits  during  the  night ;  after  three  weeks 
the  young  come  forth,  and  run  about  with  their  parents  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry.  It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  youDg 
shortly  after  they  are  hatched,  but  they  acquire  very  early 
the  knowledge  of  running  to  the  water,  to  swim,  dive,  and 
even  to  run  a  short  distance  under  water  for  safety,  so  as 
to  get  out  of  reach,  not  only  of  men  but  of  a  dog. 

In  consequence  of  the  anxiety  the  bird  shews  for  her 
eggs  she  generally  approaches  a  sportsman  within  gun-shot 
during  the  breeding  season  and  becomes  an  easy  prey ;  the 
young  birds  leave  their  birth-place  in  small  companies  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  their  moult,  and  in  August 
their  parents  follow  ihem  in  like  manner  to  milder  regions 
for  the  winter. 

The  Oyster  Catcher  measures  about  sixteen  inches  and 
three-quarters  to  seventeen  inches  in  length,  the  wing 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  ton  inches  and  three-quarters, 
the  beak  two  inches  nine  lines ;  tarsus  one  inch  eleven 
lines. 

The  colours  of  its  plumage  are,  of  the  head,  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  deep  black ;  the  back,  wings,  and 
tertials  the  same,  with  a  reflection  of  bluish-ash  colour ;  the 
quills  are  dusky,  as  also  the  tail-feathers  from  half  way  down 
to  their  tips,  the  basal  half  is  white,  the  under  j)arts  are  all 
pure  white,  as  well  as   the   rump   and  upper   tail-coverts; 
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lie  bfiMid  wlute  tips  on  tbe  greater  wing-coT^rts  form  a  rerj 
mmd  Imd  aercm  the  idnga;  the  beak  is  onoige-ydlow ; 
he  eyes  erimson-red,  and  the  legs  and  feet  purplish  fledi 
ed;  daws  dusky. 

The  male  and  female  are  alike;  the  yonng  only  differ 
a  aabatiUitii^  the  bhek  for  dusky,  the  feathers  being  edged 
rith  #  ligfator  tiut,  and  the  parts  which  are  white  in  the 
dolt  are  mudt  tinted  with  sooty  grey  in  the  young. 

The  egg  figured  415  is  that  of  the  Oyster  Catcher. 
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PLATE  CCXVI. 


TURNSTONE. 


STREP8ILA8    INTERPRE8. 

The  Turnstone  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Great  Britain, 
arriving  on  the  sea-coast  during  the  month  of  August, 
and  departing  again  northward  by  the  beginning  of  May 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding  In  more  solitary  localities. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  bird  is  very  widely 
extended,  as  it  inhabits  periodically  all  the  sea-coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  from  Greenland  to  the 
very  south.  In  Iceland,  the  Faro  Isles,  and  Norway,  it  is 
plentiful  and  well-known.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Continents 
the  present  species  is  never  found,  or  only  occurs  during 
its  autumnal  migration  to  the  south,  and  birds  so  met  with 
are  chiefly  single  or  at  most  to  be  seen  in  pairs,  and  have 
rarely  proved  to  be  oilier  than  young  birds  that  are  driven 
inland  by  gales  or  stormy  weather. 

In  respect  of  migration  the  Turnstone  differs  greatly 
from  the  Oyster  Catcher  by  journeying  during  the  night 
only,  and  in  pairs,  but  very  seldom  even  in  small  parties, 
and  always  following    the   sea-coast ;    this  bird   is  also  irrc- 
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golar  in  ite  return  to  any  given  spot  where  it  has  been  the 
previous  year. 

The  chosen  localities  are  sandy  shores,  or  shingly  and 
rocky  coasts,  here  and  there  covered  with  sea-weeds,  but 
on  black  soft  muddy  shores  it  is  never  seen ;  it  also  seems 
partial  to  short,  grassy,  heath-covered  shores  during  the 
breeding  season. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Turnstone  is  very  hand- 
some, owing  as  much  to  its  figure  as  to  its  gay  apparel ; 
its  motions  on  the  ground  are  gracefiil  and  dexterous,  it 
runs  much  like  the  Lapwing,  every  now  and  then  stopping 
diort  to  rest  or  pick  up  food,  especially  when  it  has  reached 
any  elevation,  either  large  or  small ;  it  is  able  to  run  very 
&st,  and  does  so  when  pursued  before  it  takes  wing ;  its 
flight  is  elegant  and  quick,  performed  generally  with  half- 
extended  wings  that  are  considerably  curved ;  its  evolutions 
are  yery  dexterous,  skimming  either  close  over  the  water  or 
the  ground,  and  rising  high  in  the  air  it  seems  to  depart, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  it  returns  again  to  the  spot. 

In  its  nature  it  is  sociable  among  its  own  species,  and 
among  other  sea-birds  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  shy  to- 
wards man,  and  can  consequently  only  be  shot  from  some 
hiding-place  during  its  stay  with  us. 

The  food  consists  in  marine  insects  and  tlieir  larva?,  which 
it  obtains  by  turning  up  the  pebbles  and  stones  with  its 
wedge-shaped  beak ;  where  one  or  more  of  these  birds  have 
frequented  a  certain  spot  on  the  shore,  the  number  of  stones 
that  have  evidently  been  turned  over  is  considerable;  and  this 
circumstance  is  the  origin  of  its  name  ;  it  feeds  also  on 
marine  sand-worms  and  small  Crustacea,  and  during  high 
water  it  takes  beetles  and  worms  from  the  meadows  that 
skirt  the  shore. 

The  bird  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  kept  in  con- 
finement on  Bechstein's  universal  paste. 
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The  place  chosen  for  breeding  by  ibis  species,  is  geDe^ 
ally  some  sandy  shore  where  heath-plants,  and  in  piiti- 
ticular  juniper  bushes,  grow,  and  also  on  sandy  and  rocky 
coasts  where  the  ground  is  bare  of  vegetation  altogether; 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Turnstone  has  no  fixed 
choice  of  locality,  inasmuch  that  where  several  of  them 
arc  seen  one  year,  they  are  known  to  be  entirely  absent 
the  next,  and  so  vice  versa. 

The  nesting-place  is  sometimes  formed  under  the  shelter 
of  some  plant,  stone,  or  abrupt  comer,  and  at  other  times, 
quite  open  on  the  bare  sand  or  small  broken  stones;  it 
consists  in  a  shallow  depression,  sparingly  lined,  if  at  all,  with 
a  few  blades  of  grass  or  bent,  in  which  three  or  four  eggs 
are  deposited,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lapwing, 
and  when  fresh,  greenish  olive  in  colour,  marked  with  spots 
and  streaks  of  dark  ash  colour  and  olive-brown  or  black; 
some  specimens  arc  much,  and  others  little  spotted,  but  most 
about  the  large  end ;  these  eggs  differ  consequently  veiy 
much  in  their  markings,  and  are  more  brownish-olive  in 
collections  than  green,  owing  to  the  changeable  nature  of 
the  colours  upon  egg  shells. 

The  parent  birds  arc  very  much  attached  to  their  brood, 
and  greatly  contribute  to  their  being  found  out  in  conse- 
quence of  their  noisy  behaviour  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
since  their  cries  are  frequently  heard  by  the  intruder  long 
before  the  birds  themselves  have  been  observed.  In  Au- 
gust, when  the  young  are  full  grown,  they  leave  their  birth- 
l)lace  with  their  parents,  following  the  sea-shores  southward 
as  before  mentioned,  for  their  winter  quarters. 

The  present  species  measures  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
its  wings  six  inches;  tail  two  and  a  half;  and  the  spurious 
wing  nine  lines  long  by  one  in  width,  being  therefore  very 
pointed. 
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The  colouring  of  its  feathers  differs  so  much  in  different 
stages,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  some  ornithologists 
have  mistaken  them  for  different  species.  The  adult  birds 
(male  and  female)  resemble  each  other  perfectly,  and  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

The  feathering  of  the  head  is  pure  white  in  the  spring  of 
the  year;  from  the  forehead  extends  a  velvet  black  streak 
over  the  eyelid,  which  lowers  itself  close  to  the  eye,  and 
unites  directly  below  the  eye  with  another  that  originates  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  encircling  the  throat,  ex- 
tends backwards  below  the  cheeks  without  reaching  the  neck  ; 
from  the  throat  below  this,  extends  around  the  neck  to  the 
back  a  very  elegant  sweep,  forming  a  full  black  collar  that 
descends  over  the  entire  front  and  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast. 

On  each  side  of  the  nape  is  also  a  small  black  patch, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  ornamented  with  black  shafts  to 
the  feathers.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  black,  inter- 
mixed with  rust-coloured  feathering,  forming  irregular  rows ; 
the  upper  shoulder-feathers  are  bright  rust-colour,  with  black 
shafts,  some  below  them  are  black,  with  rust-eolourccl,  yellow 
and  white  edges,  the  rust-colour  extends  over  most  of  the 
wing-coverts  and  tertials ;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky, 
with  pale  edges,  the  larger  broadly  tipped  with  white  ;  the 
back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are 
pure  white ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  dusky,  the  rest 
dusky,  excepting  the  outer  feather  and  the  tips,  which  are 
white ;  quills  dusky,  with  white  shafts  at  their  base.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  eyes  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  bright 
orange  red. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  entire  plumage  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  dusky,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
throat ;  the  back   feathers  are   edged  with  pale  yellow,  and 
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tliose  of  the  wing-covcrts  and  tcrtials  edged  with  ru 
low;  the  chin,  breast,  belly,  vent,'  and  under  tail 
white ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  yellowish  flesh-red ;  tl 
bluish  black  ;  eyes  dusky. 

The  ogg  216  is  that  of  the  Turnstone. 
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PLATE  CCXVII. 

CRESTED  LAPWING. 

VANELLU8    CRE8TATIJ8. 

Thb  Crested  Lapwing  or  Peewit  is  known  all  over  Bri- 
taiiif  and  is  indigenous  with  us;  it  is  a  very  interesting 
spedegi  and  not  only  considered  good  for  the  table  in  itself, 
bat  its  c^igs  are  so  generally  admired  as  a  dainty  relish, 
that  the  traffic  in  them  is  a  great  source  of  support  to 
many  country  folks,  and  profitable  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
most  towns.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  besides  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  may  challenge  that  of  most  other 
species. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Crested  Lapwing 
extends  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  in  Europe  and 
Asia  it  is  not  only  plentiful  but  in  some  parts  very  nu- 
merous ;  it  inhabits  Siberia,  Persia,  and  China,  Egypt 
and  Nubia :  and  in  Europe  extends  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Iceland  to  the  Mediterranean,  although  its  num- 
bers are  small  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Holland  it  is  remarka- 
bly plentiful,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  owing  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  land. 
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Its  principal  locality  is  low  wet  ground  of  all  descrip- 
tions, preferring  the  temperate  and  milder  climates  during 
the  winter,  and  the  more  northern  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

The  numbers  of  this  species  appear  considerably  greater  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  times,  owing  to  their  as- 
sembling in  companies  for  their  migrations.  The  months  of 
February  and  March  are  the  usual  time  for  the  spring  migra- 
tion, varying  a  week  or  two,  according  to  an  early  or  late 
spring ;  and  in  October  and  November  they  return  southward 
in  flocks  of  hundreds  together. 

In  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  great  num- 
bers reside  during  the  winter ;  Sardinia  also  is  a  very  fa- 
vourite haunt  during  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  migratory  movements  of  the  Crested  Lapwing  arc 
more  usually  performed  during  the  day  than  the  night, 
and  at  a  considerably  high  elevation,  keeping  close  together 
and  moving  on  without  any  regular  order.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  these  birds  on  the  wing,  as  they  wheel 
and  turn  about  so  exactly  at  the  same  moment  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  they  were  under  the  command  of  a  military  leader; 
shewing  thereby  all  their  predominant  colours  at  the  same 
instant. 

This  bird  is  restless,  watchful,  and  very  shy,  avoiding 
therefore  all  cover  of  trees  or  plantations ;  it  rarely  ap- 
proaches buildings,  and  alights  consequently  in  the  most 
open  and  extensive  meads  and  wastes.  When  a  gun  is 
fired  within  hearing  of  the  Lapwing  it  is  very  difficult  to 
approach  it  for  a  length  of  time  within  range,  the  experi- 
enced sportsman  resorts  thus  to  lying  in  wait  for  a  flock 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  embankment. 

When  engaged  on  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  its  food, 
the    Crested    Lapwing   carries  its  body  in  a  horizontal  di- 
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rection,  standing  on  high  or  straight  legs,  and  inclining 
its  head  downwards ;  it  runs  with  ease  and  velocity.  Be- 
fore it  takes  wing  it  lengthens  its  neck,  and  with  a  spring 
raises  itself  from  the  ground ;  on  alighting  it  precipitates 
itself  with  a  rolling  motion,  and  skims  before  touching  the 
ground. 

Sociability  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  this  species,  as  may 

« 

be  gleaned  from  their  keeping  together,  which  they  also 
practise  during  the  breeding  season  to  a  much  greater  ex* 
tent,  for  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  aid  each  other 
in  mobbing  even  the  laiger  birds  from  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  thus  watch  not  only  for  their  own  safety  and 
that  of  their  nest  and  young,  but  also  for  that  of  every 
member  of  their  congregation  in  concert.  When  the  party 
roosts,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  some  remain  awake 
in  order  to  give  due  notice  of  danger,  and  on  the  alarm 
note  being  given  they  all  take  wing  in  an  instant. 

The  Lapwing  is  very  careful  of  its  plumage,  keeps  it 
always  in  good  order,  and  very  frequently  oils  it  all  over 
with  the  secretion  of  fat  near  the  tail ;  the  result  of  this 
is  that  rain-drops  invariably  run  off  its  plumage.  The  pro- 
cess the  feathers  undergo  during  the  performance  of  greas- 
ing is  very  beautiful  to  watch ;  the  beak  being  supplied 
with  the  oil,  the  feathers  are  carefully  drawn  through  it, 
and  lastly  the  head  is  also  rubbed  by  laying  it  backwards 
and  smoothing  the  plumage  in  general. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Lapwing  consists  in  worms 
and  insects,  beside  the  larvae  of  many  species  that  arc  found 
in  abundance  on  meadows  and  pasture  lands.  One  means 
practised  by  them  of  obtaining  worms  in  the  morning  early 
is  by  looking  for  worm  casts,  and  treading  the  ground 
around  them  in  order  to  induce  the  worm  to  show  itself, 
when  by  its  dexterity  the  bird  is  almost  certain  to  catch 
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it.     Morning  and  evening  are  in  general  the  usual  times  of 
feeding,  which  is  continued  also  during  moonlight  nights. 

The  nest  of  the  present  species  is  always  on  the  ground, 
among  grass  or  other  short  herbage  in  open  situations, 
commons,  and  meadows,  provided  there  is  water  near  at 
hand.  This  summer  we  have  been  greatly  amused  by  two 
pair  of  these  birds,  which  had  their  nests  among  some 
wheat  that  had  been  much  swamped,  and  consequentlj 
Iiad  become  stunted  during  the  spring ;  the  birds  were 
daily  seen  hovering  over  the  place,  calling  their  well-known 
cry  of  peewit  whenever  a  man  or  dog  came  within  sight, 
and  the  playful  evolutions  that  were  performed  over  the 
river  in  the  evening  and  continued  till  dark  were  cxtisr 
onlinary,  and  elegant  in  the  extreme. 

The  four  eggs  (the  invariable  contents  of  each  nest)  are 
hatched  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  and  the  young  run  about 
as  soon  as  they  are  dry ;  at  first  they  are  only  clothed 
in  down,  but  in  a  fortnight  the  quills  appear  among  it,  and 
they  then  resemble  unsightly  porcupines  on  high  legs. 

The  Crested  Lapwing  measures  full  twelve  inches ;  the 
wing  nine  inclics ;  the  beak  ten  lines  and  a  half;  the  tarsus 
one  inch  ten  lines. 

The  colouring  of  tlie  beak  is  black,  the  eye  brown,  and 
the  logs  and  feet  transparent  red-brown  ;  the  claws  dusky. 

The  plumage  in  summer  is  as  follows  : — The  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a  pendant  crest,  which  the  bird  generally  carries 
on  a  line  witli  its  beak,  but  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure 
in  a  fan  shape  around  the  back  part  of  the  cranium  ;  these 
feathers  are  black,  as  are  also  the  top  of  the  head,  the  entire 
front  of  the  face  surrounding  the  base  of  the  beak,  the  chin, 
fore  part  of  the  throat  and  entire  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  the 
rest  of  the  head  and  neck  are  pure  white  ;  the  back,  scapulars, 
wing-coverts,  and  tertials  are  deep  bronze-green,  with  rich 
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reflections,  including  most  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
quills  are  dusky,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four,  which 
are  tipped  with  white ;  all  the  under  parts  are  pure  white ; 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  orange-brown  ;  the  tail- 
feathers  are  white  half  way  down  from  the  base,  the  outer 
entirely  so,  and  the  rest  tipped ;  the  other  parts  of  these  fea- 
thers are  dusky. 

In  winter  plumage  the  throat  is  not  so  entirely  covered  with 
black,  and  the  rest  of  the  colouring  is  duller. 

The  young  of  the  year  has  a  dusky  streak  below  the  eye, 
instead  of  the  black  ;  the  throat  is  white,  with  ash-coloured  and 
brown  markings,  the  entire  plumage  is  edged  with  brown 
ochre  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  greenish  ash-colour. 

The  egg  figured  217  is  that  of  the  Crested  Lapwing. 
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PLATE  CCXVIII. 

GREY  PLOVER. 

SQUATAROLA    CINEREA. 

The  Grey  Plover  is  chiefly  an  autumnal  visitant  with 
us,  although  some  few  remain  with  us  during  the  year.    It 
is  a  more  northern  and  north-eastern  bird  in  Europe  tbin 
the  foregoing  species.    In  Iceland  and  Norway  it  is  unknown, 
whereas  it  is  frequent  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  Russia,  equally   so  in    North  America  as  far  as   Hud- 
son's Bay.     Towards  autumn  it  travels  southward   to  paa- 
thc  winter ;  and  descends  in  America  as  far  south  as 
iana,  and  in  Asia  it  extends  to  Java,     During  its  auti 
migration  it  visits  the  Baltic,  and  the  shores  of  the  nortlu 
ocean  through    Pomerania,    Holstein,    and    Holland, 
it  is  by  no  means  rare ;  its  winter  quarters  in  Europe  aie 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

This  species,  being  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea-shores, 
is  very  rarely  met  with  inland,  except  during  its  migra- 
tion in  the  autumn  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  the  birds  occur  in  troops  of  himdreds 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  as  late  as  June,  many  aj>- 
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aired,  and  of  course  in  their  matrimonial  livery. 
d  of  August  these  birds  return  there  again  from 
but  the  general  migration  continues  through 
>  October,  and  November,  until  snow  and  frost 
I  to  the  south.  The  greater  numbers  that  occur 
iBt  of  the  Baltic  and  in  Holland  in  the  autumn 
d  to  have  come  fix)m  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea, 
only  resting  there  on  their  way  towards  their  winter 

Mt  extensive  flat  shores  are  the  chosen  spots  for 
Plover,  provided  low  meadows  and  marshy  lands 
reach,  on  which  it  passes  most  of  its  time  during 
,  and  returns  again  to  the  sea-shore,  like  most  of 
,  as  soon  as  the  waves  retire.  It  frequents  also 
rea  where  heath  plants  are  the  only  vegetation, 
rocky  coasts,  or  parts  where  trees  abound,  it  avoids 

ecies  feeds  morning  and  evening,  and  roosts  dur- 
y  time,  either  standing  or  squatting  on  the  ground, 
oigratory  flights   are  performed   during  the  night 

od  of  the  Grey  Plover  is  chiefly  worms,  beetles, 
larvsc,  which  it  finds  on  meadows,  wastes,  &c.,  and 
ects,  shore-worms  {arenicola  lumbricoidcs)^  and  the 
[-fishes,  which  it  obtains  on  the  sea-side,  from  among 
eeds  and  muddy  spots.  Like  the  golden  plover 
t  species  devours  berries  of  the  genus  Vaccinium  and 
t. 

linemen t  the    Grey   Plover  thrives   very   well   on 

milk,  intermixed  with  a  few  worms  and  meat. 

leral  appearance  of  the  present  species  is  peculiar 

it   walks   about   on   the  ground  slowly  and  with 

stops  every  now  and  then  to  pick  up  its  food ;  it 

o  3 
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carries  its  body  in  a  horizontal  position  on  straigfat  Itg^  and 
its  head  very  close  to  its  body,  consequently  increasing  the 
thick  appearance  of  the  head. 

Its  flight  is  like  that  of  the  golden  plover,  and  very  quick, 
but  it  mostly  opens  its  wings  above  its  body  before  it  starts, 
and  thereby  shews  the  black  colour  of  its  breast  to  great  id- 
vantage.  It  flies  frequently  near  the  ground,  but  during  its 
migration  it  travels  at  a  great  height  in  companies  forming 
two  lines,  headed  by  one  bird ;  the  lines  extending  to  the 
right  and  left :  this  species  also  flies  taaier  than  any  other  of 
the  plovers. 

The  adult  birds  of  this  species  are  very  watchful,  and  do 
not  allow  a  person  to  approach  them  within  gun-shot ;  young 
birds  are  not  so  difiicult  to  approach,  and  sometimes  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  roost,  they  are  so  drowsy 
that  it  is  easy  at  that  moment  to  steal  upon  them. 

The  nature  of  the  Grey  Plover  is  sociable,  not  only  towards 
its  own  species,  but  to  every  other  coast-bird  ;  when  a  party 
of  them  either  go  towards  the  shore  or  leave  it  for  the  mea- 
dows  and  flat  wastes,  they  unanimously  keep  together,  but 
when  alighting,  they  mix  with  every  other  species,  and  thus 
produce  a  motley  group. 

The  call-note  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  golden  plover, 
expressed  somewhat  like  the  word  tleewee  or  gleewee.  When 
this  species  is  obtained  alive,  cither  in  a  mature  or  young 
state,  it  soon  becomes  tame,  and  lives  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  reproduction  of  the  species  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  most  noilhem  climates,  but  respecting  the  nest  and 
eggs  nothing  certain  is  as  yet  known. 

The  Grey  Plover  measures  eleven  inches  and  a  half, 
the  beak,  one  inch ;  the  wing,  seven  inches  eleven  lines ; 
the  naked  part  of  the  tibia,  ten  lines ;  the  tarsus,  one  inch 
eleven  lines. 
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In  summer,  the  space  fix)m  the  base  of  the  beak,  the  chin, 
throat,  itont  and  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are 
bhck  ;  the  forehead,  streak  over  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast  pure  white ;  the  thighs  and  vent,  including  the 
under  tail-coverts,  the  same.  The  crown  of  the  head  and 
occiput  are  grey,  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  shafts  black  ;  the 
niqpe  brown,  black,  and  white:  all  the  upper  parts  black,  each 
fSmther  broadly  tipped  with  white;  the  tertials  and  wing- 
coverts  are  baired  with  white ;  the  quills  dusky;  the  beak 
black;  legs  blackish-grey ;  eyes  dusky. 

In  winter  the  forehead,  chin,  neck,  sides  of  the  breast,  and 
flanks  are  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  grey :  the  head  and 
all  the  upper  parts  are  dusky  with  grey  edges  and  tips  to  the 
feathers,  the  belly,  thighs,  vent,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are 
white ;  the  tail  white,  transversely  barred  with  brown,  and 
tipped  with  brown  ochre. 
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dmniff  lis  itf  il  md  OTliiamal  aisiilioiw  nd  ii  aud  I 
hAYe  been  dbtabed  on  most  of  onr  MHllloifi*  '  jba  gM 
gnqphkal  distribution  extaids  oyer  most  of  tbe  naEdm 
puts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  it  inbdnts  tlie  eoi«l 
of  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Hndson^s  Bay,  Lafaiador,  aa 
some  part  of  Siberia ;  descending  along  the  borders  of  tl 
rivers  and  principal  lakes  as  far  as  Persia.  During  its  migr 
tion,  it  visits,  in  Europe,  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  ai 
Sweden,  but  principally  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
also  England,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  preferrii 
thus  the  sea-coast,  since  its  occurrence  inland  is  but  nu 
The  time  of  its  migration  is  September  and  April,  goii 
northward  to  breed,  and  southward  to  avoid  the  rigour 
the  winter  season.  During  the  month  of  November,  i 
numbers  in  Holland  are  very  great,  although  it  does  n* 
remain  there  during  the  winter;  on  its  return  in  tl 
spring,  it  remains  on  the  Dutch  coast  to  the  end  of  Ma 
The  migration  takes  place  during  the  night,  and  principal 
along    the   sea-shores,   or  across    the   sea  itself;    and  tl 
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locality  it  frequents  during  the  daytime  is  flat,  sandy,  and 
shingly  ground,  in  preference  to  muddy  or  boggy  spots. 

The  predominant  white  feathering  of  the  Sanderling 
distinguishes  this  bird,  as  well  on  the  wing  as  on  the  ground, 
from  most  others  of  its  tribe ;  and  the  plumpness  of  its 
figure,  shortness  of  its  neck,  as  well  as  the  puffed  up  feather- 
ing of  the  rump,  enable  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
it  to  single  it  out  at  a  glance. 

In  its  movements  on  the  ground,  the  Sanderling  shews 
much  ease  and  swiftness,  although  it  rarely  runs  to  any 
great  distance,  but  flies  up  if  hurried ;  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  food  it  carries  its  back  quite  horizontal,  and  its  head  and 
neck  lowered  towards  the  ground.  Although  this  species 
does  not  run  great  distances  unprovoked,  still  it  is  always 
in  motion,  and  remains  longer  in  one  and  the  same  spot 
than  most  of  the  shore  burds;  it  seldom  becomes  stationary 
except  for  the  purpose  of  roosting,  at  which  time  it  fre- 
quently rests  in  a  sitting  position. 

In  its  flight  the  Sanderling  is  very  strong  and  graceful,  ex- 
tending its  wings  at  greater  length  than  most  others  of  its 
family.  When  the  bird  changes  its  ground,  it  flics  invariably 
in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  very  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  avoiding  every  obstacle  on  the  land,  by 
skirting  it.  When  it  alights,  it  sails  a  short  distance  and 
then  flutters  a  little  before  touching  the  ground,  in  order 
to  break  its  descent. 

The  Sanderling  is  not  shy  in  any  degree ;  it  is  harmless 
and  pleasing,  and  allows  a  person  quietly  to  approach 
within  a  few  paces,  and  afibrds  him  thus  sufficient  leisure 
to  watch  its  manners  and  motions.  If  fired  at,  the  bird 
only  gets  up  and  flics  to  a  short  distance,  it  can  therefore 
most  generally  be  obtained  even  by  an  inexperienced  sports- 
man. 
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Sociability  among  its  fellows  is  also  one  of  its  good 
qualities,  for  whether  the  party  consists  of  few  or  many, 
they  always  keep  together,  either  during  their  migration,  or 
their  stay  in  a  place,  and  when  they  are  forcibly  separated 
they  unite  again  and  again  in  the  air.  In  Holland,  where 
the  Sanderling  appears  in  such  numbers,  the  flocks  of  them 
amount  frequently  to  many  hundred  individuals,  thus 
literally  covering  the  ground  where  they  alight  to  some 
extent.  When  a  few  only  are  assembled,  they  generally 
attach  themselves  to  some  flight  of  other  birds  of  their 
size  and  habits,  and  even  follow  them  wherever  they  go. 

The  call-note  of  this  little  bird  sounds  like  the  word 
ptty  pit !  it  is  uttered  in  a  high  but  very  soft  tone,  and 
therefore  not  heard  at  a  distance. 

In  confinement  there  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  and  tame 
bird  than  the  present  species,  and  it  is  therefore  easily 
kept. 

The  food  of  the  Sanderling  consists  in  small  worms, 
marine  insects,  small  Crustacea  and  the  larvae  of  insects, 
which  it  obtains  by  probing  with  its  beak  in  the  sand  inime- 
iliatelv  after  the  waves  have  receded,  and  also  from  amonsf  the 
pebbles  which  retain  the  substances  that  are  washed  up  by 
the  last  waves. 

As  food  for  the  table,  the  Sanderling  is  very  good, 
and  in  most  cases  the  bird  is  not  only  in  good  condition, 
but  covered  with  fat  to  an  incredible  degree. 

The  reproduction  of  this  sj)ccics  is  believed  to  take  place 
in  the  most  northern  hititudcs  to  which  it  penetrates,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  nothing  more  is  known  on  the 
subject,  although  several  naturalists  have  tried  in  vain  to 
find  the  nest  and  eggs. 

Before  we  enter  on  describing  the  Sanderling''s  jilumage, 
it    is  not  out    of    i)lace   to    remark    how    much   the    writers 
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of  former  times  have  been  Jed  into  the  error  of  calling  the 
some  species  by  different  names,  through  the  changes  that 
many  birds  undergo  during  their  maturing  moults. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  eight  inches,  its  wing 
nearly  five  inches ;  the  beak  eleven  lines ;  the  tarsus  eleven 
lines  ;  the  middle  toe  not  quite  nine  lines. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  summer  is  the  follow- 
ing ;  a  space  between  the  eye  and  beak  dusky,  above  which 
extends  a  buff-coloured  streak,  passing  over  the  eye.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  rust  coloured,  with  a  black  spot  to 
each  feather,  some  having  white  tips  ;  the  cheeks  are  white 
in  front,  spotted  with  dusky,  their  hinder  edge  tinged  with 
rufous ;  the  nape,  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  sides  of  the 
neck,  back  and  scapulars,  are  rufous,  the  feathers  being 
all  marked  with  black,  and  some  few  tipped  with  white ; 
the  tertials  are  black,  and  have  rust-ycIlow  edges ;  the 
quills  and  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  dusky ;  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky,  with  the  centres  of  the 
feathers  darkest,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump 
dusky,  barred  with  cinereous,  and  reddisli  edges  to  the 
feathers  ;  the  chin,  throat,  sides  and  front  of  the  neek,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  more  or  less  marked  with  black 
and  rufous,  as  represented  in  our  plate.  The  beak,  legs, 
and  feet  are  bluish-black,  the  eyes  brown.  All  the  under 
parts  are  pure  white. 

In  the  winter  plumage  the  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are 
pearl-grey  with  dusky  shafts  to  the  feathers ;  in  plaee  of 
the  dusky  space  between  the  beak  and  eye,  it  has  only 
a  small  black  spot  just  before  it ;  the  last  quill- feather  in 
the  wing  and  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  arc  dark  ash- 
coloured.  The  wing-coverts  arc  all  dusky  with  pale  edges 
to  each  feather,  the  larger  wing-covcrts  are  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  forming  a  bar  across  the  wing ;  the  lower  part 
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ine  young  oira  oi  ine  year  resemoics  ine  aauii.  in  i. 
markings,  but  the  rufous  colouring  is  quite  wanting,  w] 
the  exception  of  a  dull  white  that  edges  the  feathetn 
of  the  upper  parts ;  the  under  parts  are  all  white. 
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PLATE  CCXX. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER. 

CHABADBIU8    PLUVIALI8. 

Thx  Oolden  Plover  is  indigenous  in  Britain,  altliougli 
not  many,  comparatively  speaking,  remain  here  to  breed; 
but  their  numbers  receive  a  great  accession  in  autumn  from 
large  flocks  which  migrate  southward  from  their  breeding- 
grounds  in  high  northern  latitudes,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
our  milder  regions.  During  the  winter  these  flocks  inhabit 
low,  marshy  grounds,  and  the  neighbouring  fields  of  turnips, 
fallow  lands,  or  meadows. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Golden  Plover, 
ranges  over  many  parts  of  the  globe,  principally  the 
northern  half  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  inhabit  periodically  the 
Hudson'^s  Bay  districts,  Canada,  Siberia,  Persia,  and  the 
£ast  Indies.  In  Europe  it  occurs  in  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Iceland,  the  Faro  Isles,  the  Hebrides,  Scotland, 
England,  Holland,  and  every  country  southward,  to  the 
l)orders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  Sardinia  it  is  more 
numerous  during  the  winter  than  anywhere  before  named ; 
it  also  reaches  S3rria.  • 

The  localities  above  mentioned  are  its  most  frequented 
haunts  with  us,  but  it  also  frequently  occurs  on  open 
heath  grounds,  flat  or  hilly,  and  in  young  corn  fields,   and 
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is  therefore  not  exclusively  attached  to  wet  ground.  Ahout 
the  latter  end  of  September  the  present  species  aniYeB 
here  from  the  north,  first  in  small  flocks,  and  during  the 
month  of  October  in  larger,  according  to  the  season  being 
more  or  less  cold,  earlier  or  later ;  thb  bird  can  bear  coM 
very  well,  but  sharp  frosts,  occasioning  scarcity  of  food, 
naturally  drive  it  southward. 

Its  migratory  wanderings  generally  take  place  during  die 
night,  although  pressing  circumstances  frequently  oblige  it 
to  perform  them  during  the  day. 

In  the  autumn  its  course  is  observable  from  the  north- 
east towards  the  south  and  south-west,  and  in  the  spring 
from  the  south  towards  the  north  and  north-east ;  it  flies 
at  such  times  at  a  great  elevation,  and  at  a  very  npid  rate, 
often  in  hundreds  together,  and,   like  many  others  of  its 
kind,  in  a   double  line,   being  headed  by  one  individinl. 
When  performing  its  journey  over  the  sea,  out  of  reach  of 
land,  and  being  overtaken  by  stormy  weather  or  contniy 
wind,    it  has   been   frequently   observed   to   alight   on  the 
water  for  rest,  and  after  a  while  reascend  and  continue  its 
journey. 

The  food  of  the  Golden  Plover  consists  in  worms,  small 
beetles,  slugs,  and  other  insects,  vegetable  matter,  and  ber- 
ries of  heath  plants,  which  enable  it  to  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  wet  and  dry  ground  equally ;  the  principal  feeding- 
times  are  morning  and  evening,  also  most  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  moon  or  stars  enable  it  to  continue  its  search: 
it  roosts  on  the  ground,  standing  under  the  scanty  shelter  of 
some  grassy  tuft  or  heath-plant,  cither  during  the  night  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

In  confinement  the  Golden  Plover  is  easily  supplied  with 
food,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its  taste,  but  worms  and 
bread  and  milk  will  satisfy  it  very  well. 
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Tlie  general  appearance  of  the  Golden  Plover  on  the  ground 
18  pecnliar  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  most  others  of  its 
fiunilj,  owing  to  its  chequered  plumage  and  thick  round  head; 
its  gait  is  not  less  distinct,  for  it  runs  with  great  velocity 
and  for  a  considerable  distance,  now  and  then  stopping  on 
some  slight  elevation,  in  order  that  it  may  look  about  to 
guard  against  danger,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

On  the  wing  the  Oolden  Plover  is  very  expert  and  swift, 
much  resembling  in  that  particular  the  lapwing;  it  uttera 
its  shrill  note  continually,  and  consequently  often  endangers 
its  own  safety  ;  its  note  sounds  like  the  word  iluwee^  tluwee  I 
uttered  at  a  high  pitch,  and  considerably  loud. 

In  our  neighbourhood  we  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  mannen  of  the  present  species  for  several  years, 
and  there  are  few  winter  visitors  that  have  given  us  more 
pleasure  to  watch,  or  that  occur  in  greater  numbers ;  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  speak  of  the  meadows 
hmlering  on  the  Thames  near  Chertsey.  When  going  out 
early  in  the  morning  we  have  seen  several  flocks,  particularly 
from  December  till  March,  haunting  the  vicinity,  and  either 
running  about  in  numbers  on  the  ground,  or  sweeping  low 
over  our  heads,  and  by  imitating  their  call-note,  they  in- 
variably approached  within  gun-shot ;  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  they  are  either  seen  standing  on  the  ground  or 
skimming  very  low  over  it ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  we 
have  watched  for  ducks  or  snipes  just  before  dark,  we  have 
seen  whole  flocks  of  the  Golden  Plover  come  over  the  osier- 
beds  at  an  incredible  rate  from  several  quarters,  flying  in  close 
crowds  to  their  feeding-ground  on  the  short  grass,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  kill  several  of  them  at  one 
shot. 

The  flesh  of  the  Golden  Plover  is  very  excellent  food,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  birds  are  in  good  condition. 
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for  the  spots  that  can  afibrd  them  food,  being 
meuis  of  thaw ;  auch  places  being  the  renie; 
vorms  and  insecU  that  aie  called  forth  by  the  te 
light  and  air. 

Although  the  reprodnction  of  this  spedea  b 
greater  numbers  in  more  noitheni  coontriea  H 
to  which  the  OoMen  Plover  resorta  in  the  spring 
tmrelling  &om  the  end  of  March  till  May,  yet 
behind  in  this  and  other  conntties  during  thebre 
and  are  then  found  upon  open,  heathy  moors,  chi 

The  egg  figured  in  our  Plate  was  drawn  froi 
taken  on  Woking  Common,  in  Surrey,  a  well  kne 
station  for  the  Crested  Plover.  This  specimen 
peculiar  form  of  the  egg  of  this  species  in  great  p 
larger  end  shewing  a  very  perfect  semicircle,  ai 
which  leads  to  the  smaller  end,  exhibttmg  s  tme 

The  female,  when  choosing  tlie  locality  f 
searches  for  a  slight  depression  in  the  grouni 
placing  in  it  a  Tew  roots  of  lieath-plants  or  gni 
her  four  eggs,  which  we  cannot  better  desa 
referring  to  our  figure.  We  may  remark,  tha 
"  golden,"  usually  applied  to  this  bird,  is  equa 
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The  measurements  of  the  Oolden  Plover  are  as  follows : 
is  entire  length  about  eleven  inches,  its  wing,  from  the  car- 
pus to  the  tip,  eight  inches,  the  beak  one  inch,  and  the  tar- 
dus one  inch  eight  lines. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  in  summer  is  jet  black  on 
be  upper  parts,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  being  regularly 
potted  with  gold  yellow ;  the  forehead  and  space  above  the 
^yes  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  the  same,  but  spotted 
with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  breast, 
tnd  belly,  black ;  the  eyes  are  brown,  legs  lead-colour,  and 
;he  beak  dusky. 

In  winter  the  top  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  are 
lusky,  with  paler  yellow  spots  on  the  edges  and  tips  of  the 
feathers ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  irregularly 
streaked,  and  spotted  with  raw  umber  brown,  and  grey ;  the 
throat,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the  quills  are  dusky,  with 
white  streaks  along  the  shafts ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are 
tipped  with  white ;  the  eyes,  legs,  and  beak  much  the  same 
as  in  the  adult  in  summer.  The  male  and  female  are  very 
nearly  alike. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  brown,  with  yellow  spots  on 
the  upper  parts,  both  colours  being  strongly  mixed  with 
greyish-ash. 

The  egg  figured  220  is  that  of  the  Golden  Plover. 
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PLATE  CCXXI. 

CREAM-COLOURED  COURSER. 

CDB80BITJS    I8ABELLINTJS. 

The  Cream-coloured  Courser  Is  a  very  tare,  accidcBtal 
visitant,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Europe  altogether ; 
three  or  four  instances  are  on  record  of  its  capture  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  has  consequently  obtained  a  place  in  the  list 
of  British  Birds.  The  information  obtained  from  several  orni- 
thologists is,  that  this  species  inhabits  most  parts  of  Africa, 
but  respecting  its  habits  nothing  has  as  yet  come  to  light 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  and  from  the 
little  we  know  of  its  habits,  it  appears  very  erroneously 
placed  among  the  water-birds,  since  every  specimen  that 
has  been  captured  in  Europe  was  found  on  some  sandy  or 
stony,  barren  waste ;  in  Africa  it  equally  frequents  such  in 
a  more  decided  degree,  namely,  the  wide  deserts ;  one  speci- 
men was  met  with  on  the  European  continent,  on  a  sandy 
beach  by  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  and  when  found  was  in  the 
very  act  of  drinking. 

The  food  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  consists  in 
insects  and  their  larvae,  but  neither  vegetable  matter,  seeds, 
nor  berries  are  supposed  to  contribute  to  its  support. 

The  length  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  is  ten  inches, 
the  beak  nine  lines,    the  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the   tip 
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six  inches ;  the  tarsus  two  inches  three  lines ;  the   naked 
part  of  the  tibia  nearly  one  inch. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  soft  and  close;  the  forehead 
mnd  top  of  the  head  are  yellowish  rust-colour ;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  pearl-grey;  over  the  eye  begins  a  white  band, 
that  stuTounds  the  nape  below  the  grey  colouring,  and  from 
the  eyes  runs  another  very  ornamental  velvet  black  band 
to   the   nape ;  over  this  black   on  the   nape  is  a  triangu- 
lar black  spot  on  the  white,  which  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  head  very  much ;  the  chin,   throat,  breast,  belly,  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts  are  all  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
rust  or  cream-colour ;  the  upper  parts  are  the  same  as  the 
forehead;  all  the  tail  feathers    are  tipped  with  white  and 
marked  with  a  kncet  shaped  shaft  streak  of  dusky  colouring, 
except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which   are  of  a  uniform 
colour  like  the  back  feathers.     The  quills  are  dusky,  the 
beak  is  dusky  at  its  tip  and  buff  coloured  at  the  base,  the 
eyes  are  brown ;  the  legs  are  cream  coloured,  and  grey  at 
the  joints  and  soles  of  the  feet.     The  male  and  female  are 
alike. 

Young  birds  are  transversely  marked  with  dusky  on  several 
parts  of  the  plumage,  the  black  ornamental  band  about  the 
bead  is  narrower,  of  a  dusky  tint,  and  irregular. 
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PLATE  CCXXIL 

DOTTEREL. 

•  * 

Thb  Doltoel  k  a  sammor  fnitai^  in  Ghmt  BiMu, 
omTbgi  (rom  its  nioie  tonthani  winte  ^qpHtlan^  oa  lis  miy 
northwird,  to  breed;  001110  mmm  hate  in  phoeg  avitdie 
to  tbdr  habits,  baf  their  nnmbess  ire  nol  a^hfpmt'm 
fezmeilj,  oiriiiig  ppobablj  to  the  increese  irf  oidtnMiMi^!  J    ' 

The  geogmpUcal  range  of  the  Dotterd  is  «iliiisi«o^  lw|l 
not  iM>  much  so  as  some  oiheis  of  its  fidoojlyi  i&*  ttii 
spring  of  the  year  it  migrates  to  the  northern  conntries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  soch  as 
Siberia,  Finland,  Lapland,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but 
many  pairs  remain  to  breed  in  the  intermediate  countries  over 
which  they  travel.  The  winter  quarters  of  this  species  are  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Turkey,  Tartary,  and  Persia.  In  Holland  this 
bird  does  not  frequently  occur,  as  the  locality  does  not  suit 
its  habits. 

The  favourite  haunt  of  the  Dotterel  is  the  most  barren, 
uncultivated  ground,  where,  at  most,  heath-plants  are 
thinly  scattered.  Dry,  sandy  sides  of  the  highest  mountains 
of  Scotland  and  Westmoreland  are  the  places  to  look  for  it ; 
and  the  only  time  it  is  ever  seen  by  the  water  is  in  the  even- 
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ng  or  eaily  in  the  morning,  when  it  requires  drink  or 
lathing,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  On  the  moors  where  the 
Ptannigan  abounds,  this  bird  is  very  commonly  seen  in 
preat  numbers,  even  as  high  up  the  northern  Alps  as  that 
■egion  where  v^tation  ceases. 

In  Central  Europe,  where  the  countries  are  only  hiUy 
instead  of  mountainous,  the  Dotterel  frequents  short  grassy 
meadows,  laige  wastes,  and  the  sides  of  hills  where  sheep 
ire  grazing,  but  neither  in  wet  places  nor  on  the  banks  of 
lakes  or  rivers  is  it  ever  seen. 

The  migratory  journeys  are  performed  in  the  daytime, 
rarely  at  night,  when  the  flock  flies  at  a  great  height,  giving 
notice  of  its  approach  by  the  call-note ;  in  the  autumn  these 
flocks  may  be  seen  from  August  till  the  month  of  October, 
and  are  then  more  numerous,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
young  broods,  that  swell  their  numbers  ;  in  April  the  return 
to  the  north  takes  place,  during  which  time  it  is  by  far  more 
difficult  to  obtain  specimens  than  in  the  autumn.  These 
birds  keep  no  regular  order  when  journeying,  like  the 
Plovers,  but  move  on  in  a  body  very  close  together. 

When  the  Dotterel  stands  on  the  ground,  the  dusty 
colouring  of  the  upper  plumage  is  well  adapted  to  render 
it  unnoticed,  as  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  dry  sandy 
locality  it  prefers ;  its  body  is  most  generally  carried  hori- 
zontally, standing  on  straight  legs,  or  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  our  plate. 

Its  movements  are  elegant,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  fond  of  unnecessary  exercise,  as  it  frequently  stands  look- 
ing about  for  a  length  of  time ;  however,  when  endangered, 
it  can  run  with  great  velocity.  Where  the  present  species 
abounds  during  the  summer  months,  its  feet  are  frequently 
found  to  be  loaded  with  gossamer,  which  it  accumulates  to 
a  burdensome  extent. 
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The  flight  of  the  Dotterel  is  very  quick,  and  the  bad 
is  exceedingly  dexterous  in  its  motions ;  it  avoids  fljing 
unnecessarily  in  windy  weather,  and  when  compelled  to  do 
so,  flies  low  to  the  ground. 

By  nature  this  species  is  not  shy,  but  rather  the  revene^ 
and  has  consequently  been  called  stupid,  since  it  has,  under 
many  circumstances,  been  approached  by  traTellers  and 
sportsmen  to  within  three  or  four  yards ;  and  is  eyen  l^ 
ported  to  imitate  the  actions  of  a  person  who  stops  to 
watch  it  on  the  ground ;  it  is  also  very  frequently  em- 
ployed in  dusting  itself,  and  so  allows  persons  to  approach 
it  unnoticed ;  but  we  do  not  believe  all  that  is  said  respect- 
ing its  folly,  as  many  well-known  shy  birds  remain  doie 
on  the  ground,  not  only  when  a  sportsman  approachei, 
but  even  when  a  dog  points  the  game  out  to  its  msster; 
if  the  Dotterel  should  act  the  part  of  a  mocking-bird,  it 
remains  a  question  whether  the  antics  of  the  bird  or  the 
beholder  are  most  calculated  to  excite  risibility. 

The  call-note  of  the  Dotterel  sounds  like  the  word  rfirrrr 
or  drew^  expressed  more  in  the  tone  of  a  flute  than  in  the 
shrill  note  of  a  whistle  ;  it  also  utters  the  word* dutty  duU! 
while  in  the  act  of  taking  wing. 

In  confinement  this  bird  becomes  soon  tame,  but,  owing 
to  its  tender  nature,  it  hardly  ever  thrives  above  one  year. 

The  food  of  the  Dotterel  is  chiefly  insects  and  their 
larvoc,  worms,  and  sometimes  a  little  vegetable  matter.  The 
worms  are  obtained  towards  the  evening,  and  at  other  times 
of  the  day  small  beetles  and  larvce  of  insects  are  carefully 
picked  up  and  greedily  devoured.  On  the  mountains  in 
the  north  countries,  the  smaller  grasshoppers  that  abound 
there  have  been  found  in  this  bird^s  stomach,  and  also  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  Geum  montanum.  In  the  evening  the 
bird  approaches   the  water   in  order  to  quench  its  thirst  or 
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'  bathe,  and  soon  after  it  nms  into  the  neighboaring  fields, 
bere  it  lemains  for  the  night,  and  by  the  morning  it  returns 
•  its  before  mentioned  haunts  on  the  dry  land,  to  recom- 
ence  ita  search  for  food  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  reproduction  of  the  species  takes  place  in  many  parts 
'  Eiurope ;  especially  the  habits  of  the  Dotterel  are  well 
Knm  during  the  breeding  season  to  the  shepherds  that  watch 
teir  sheep  on  the  mountains,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
lat  the  numbers  of  this  species  have  not  only  very  much 
screased  in  England,  but  equally  so  on  the  mountains 
id  hills  in  Germany ;  with  us  the  reason  assigned  is,  that 
le  Dotterel  is  constantly  pursued  by  sportsmen,  who  are 
sry  anxious  to  obtain  its  plumage  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tifidal  flies  for  fishing :  other  causes  probably  exist,  that 
e  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  nest  of  the  Dotterel  is  a  mere  hollow,  scratched  in 
iC  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  in  it  a  few  mosses  and 
:hens  are  carelessly  placed. 

The  eggs,  which  vary  from  three  to  four  in  number,  are 
)t  easily  obtained  in  this  country ;  their  texture  is  dull, 
he  bird  sits  very  close,  and  remains  till  danger  approaches 
nearly  to  touching,  and  then  it  runs  or  flutters  off  for 
distance,  never  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  where 
awaits  the  result.  On  leaving  the  nest  it  utters  the 
me  shrill  but  soft  notes  as  the  lark.  The  male  and  female 
(Tubate  the  eggs  by  turns,  which  a  friend  of  ours  has 
oved  by  killing  the  sitting  bird  on  the  nest,  which  was 
(pertained  to  be  a  male.  The  chief  of  the  young  broods 
B  running  about  by  the  end  of  June,  although  some 
ting  birds  have  been  found  in  the  middle  of  July ;  the 
ung  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
rent  birds  arc  apparently  very  much  attached  to  them. 
The  Dotterel  measures  nine  inches  and  a  half;  its  beak 
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seven  lines  and  a  half;  ite  wing  from  the  carpus  to 
tip  BIX  inches  ;  ihc  larsiis  one  ineh  and  a  half. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  in  summer  is  as  folk 
the  check,  throat,  and  band  over  the  eyes  white ;  the 
of  the  head  and  occiput  rich  brown  ;  the  back,  wing-coin 
and  scapulars  ash-coloured,  tinged  with  oUve,  each  fd 
narrowly  edged  witli  yellowish- white ;  the  greater  n 
coverts  arc  pearl-grcy,  edged  with  white ;  the  nape 
coloured ;  the  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  also 
coloured ;  a  white  gorget  ornaments  the  upper  part  of 
breast,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  black  line;  the  1 
part  of  the  breast  and  sides  are  rich  burnt  sienna ;  the 
Iral  part  of  tlie  belly,  just  above  the  legs,  is  black; 
hinder  part  of  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
white,  with  »  itxoDg  tinge  of  mfou ;  tvl  cinereoaa  at 
htet  at  tbe  fiscthen,  ioAj  Usck  towuds  tiuix  CKboHJ 
iod  tii^wd  Titb  white.  The  beak  is  bkdct  eyea  laa 
legs  olire,  tinged  with  ash ;  the  qaiH-feadiCB  an  wA- 
at  tbeir  base,  and  dusky  totwds  the  ^  tfce  fint  vl 
white  shaft. 

In  winter  plumage  the  top  of  the  head  is  oehreous  ye 
with  dusky  spots ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  cineii 
ash,  with  yellow  edges  to  the  feathers ;  the  breast  and  h 
also  cinereous  with  yellow  edges ;  the  upper  parts  are  c 
reous,  spotted  with  dusky  and  tile-red  edges  to  the  lest 
of  the  back,  yellow  ochre  edges  to  those  of  the  wing, 
cept  the  piimaiies,  which  are  black ;  the  go^t  is 
framed  by  sach  a  decided  black  line,  and  the  orange-br 
and  black  on  the  onder  parts  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  (^  figured  2^2  is  that  of  the  Dotterel. 
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PLATE   CCXXIII. 

RING  DOTTEREL. 

CHABADBIUS   HIATICULA. 

The  Ring  Dotterel  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  and  very 
Qerally  distributed  over  the  coast  and  borders  of  lakes  and 
^18 ;  its  geographical  distribution  is  far  and  wide,  it  is  found 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
'le ;  in  Greenland  and  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  ;  the  Hudson^s 
T)  Virginia,  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  the  Brazils ;  in  Siberia 
'  Tartary,  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
fope  it  inhabits  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
'ece,  and  all  the  intermediate  countries,  some  in  greater, 
^e  in  lesser  numbers.  In  Liefland,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
-den,  Norway,  the  Baltic,  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  northeni 
^n ;  and  in  Holland  it  is  very  numerous. 
ti  every  country  the  Ring  Dotterel  frequents  the  borders 
^as,  lakes,  and  rivers,  of  large  and  small  dimensions ;  and 

have  obtained  specimens  on   the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
r  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

Vlthough  the  present  species  remains  with  us  the  whole 
i*,  it  is  migratory  in  many  countries,  passing  the  summer 
Hths  in  the  northern  and  the  winter  in  the  warmer  climes. 

migrations  are  performed  during  the   night,    travelling 
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south  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  an^ 
returning  in  April  to  its  summer  quarters. 

The  principal  locality  which  pleases  the  Ring  Dotterel 
is  a  sandy  sea-coast,  but  it  does  not  so  exclusively  remdo 
there  as  other  species  hereafter  to  be  described,  inasmuch  tbS'^ 
the  sea  and  its  productions  are  not  essential  to  its  subsistence  * 
and  it  also  Frequents  dry  sandy  flats  and  waste  lands  itM. 
the  vicinity  of  water,  for  water  it  requires  at  all  times* 
On  muddy  or  marshy  shores  it  is  never  seen. 

Its  breeding  places  are  on  the  already  named  sandy  shores 
of  the  sea,  the  most  barren  and  devoid  of  vegetation.     On 
the  mountainous  coast  of  Norway,  this  species  breeds  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  almost  close  to  the  patches  of  snow 
tliat  remain  there  late  on  the  surface. 

When  the  Ring  Dotterel   is   on   the  ground  in  wuA 
of  its  food  it  is  a  very  pretty  object  in  consequence  of  tiie 
contrasting  colours  of  its  plumage ;  its  shape  is  not  exacdy 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  proportioned,  but  it  is  peculiir, 
owing  to  its  round  head  and  plump  figure ;  it  carries  its 
body  generally  in  a  horizontal  manner,  with  its  breast  some- 
what lowered  and  its  neck  short :  when  in  the  act  of  run- 
ning it  lengthens  its  neck,  and  thus  becomes  more  slender; 
it  runs  very  fast,  and  turns  its  body  to  the  right  and  left, 
without   showing    its  direction   beforehand    with    its   head; 
it  runs  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  wagtail,    stopping 
every  moment  for   the   purpose  of  looking  round;  and  as 
this  is  performed  in  quick  succession,  it  distances  itself  very 
soon  from  its  pursuer  without  the  least  appearance  of  exer- 
tion.    The   flight  of  the   Ring  Dotterel  is  very  quick,  and 
performed  with  moderate  flapping  of  the  wings ;  on  being 
met  with  on   the  shores,  it  frequently  flies  in  a   semicircle 
low  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  soon  settles  again, 
opening    its    wings  above    its    back   before    flying    and  just 
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alighting;  during  its  migrationB  it  flies  Tery  high 
igfa  the  air. 

noDg  the  yirtues  of  the  present  species,  we  cannot 
m  sociability  among  its  fellows,  for,  except  during  the 
of  migmtion,  when  the  number  hardly  exceeds  twenty 
lirty,  a  single  pair,  and  frequently  only  a  single  bird, 
I  itself  in  a  given  spot;  during  the  breeding^season. 
Dales  often  fight  in  the  manner  of  bantams,  not  how* 

shewing  so  much  courage,  for  one  of  them  soon  gives 
This  bird  is  very  active,  particularly  towards  the  even- 
continuing  its  exertions  during  light  nights  until  the 
ling ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  roosts  on  the  ground. 
call-note  and  the  cry  of  fear  resemble  each  other  very 
1 ;  the  first  is  only  an  often  repeated  trull,  trull,  trull ! 
the  latter,  when  startled,  a  single  truwee !  both  expressed 

pleasing  flute-like  key.  By  nature,  this  bird  is  very 
)r,  and  may  easily  be  kept  in  confinement,  becoming 
',  and  feeding  willingly  on  bread  and  milk,  &c. 
I  a  wild  state,  the  Rmg  Dotterel  feeds  on  small  beetles, 
:ts,  and  their  larvse,  small  worms,  and  marine  insects 
vers  kinds. 

bis  bird  is  fond  of  bathing,  and  often  soaks  itself  so 
ely,  that  it  can  hardly  take  wing. 
he  breeding  locality  of  the  Ring  Dotterel  has  alrciidy 

described,  and  we  only  need  repeat,  that  the  sea- 
;  supplies  it  by  far  more  frequently  than  lakes  or  rivers, 
re  is  no  nest  made  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  of  this 
ies  ;  they  are  deposited  invariably  on  the  barren  ground, 
ely,  the  dry  sand  just  above  high-water  mark ;  the 
ber  of  the  eggs  for  a  brood  is  three  or  four,  which  are 
bated  by  both  parents  ;  the  pair  are  very  much  attached 
ich  other,  and  shew  great  anxiety  as  well  for  the  safety 
ne  another,  as  for  that  of  their  eggs  and  young.     After 
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fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  the  young  come  foith,  and  m 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  dry;  they  find  their  safety 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  by  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  Merlin  seems  peculiarly  fond  of  the  Ring  Dottetdls 
young  brood,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  to  haunt  tke 
breeding-places  of  this  species.  The  manner  in  whidi  die 
Ring  Dotterel,  as  well  as  several  other  species,  aie  to  be 
caught  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  is  by  means  of  a  stick,  of 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter ;  to  this  stick 
several  horse-hair  nooses  are  fastened,  and  the  stick  being 
pressed  flat  in  the  sand,  it  becomes  invisible,  leaving  tbe 
horse-hairs  only  exposed.  This  mode  is  often  practised,  and 
repays  the  trouble  well,  as  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  leij 
good  for  food. 

The  Ring  Dotterel  measures  seven  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  its  beak  seven  lines  and  a  half;  the  wing,  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip,  five  inches  ;  the  tarsus  eleven  lines  and  a 
half. 

The  back  and  nape  of  the  head,  and  all   the  upper  parts 
are  cinereous-brown,  and   the   remainder   of    the   plumage 
white,  with  the  following  black  markings ;  over  the  eyes  a 
broad   black   band   runs   across    the   head,  another   extends 
from  the   forehead  and  whole  width    of  the  upper  mandibk 
below^  the   eyes,  over  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts,  and  meets 
at  the  nape  ;  the  white  from  the  throat  surrounds  the  nape 
below  the  black  just  described,  and  is  entirely  bounded  by 
the  black  that  covers  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  breast, 
and  encircles   the  neck  at  its  base.     The    quills   arc   dusky, 
the   secondaries   shew    the    white    upon    each  of    the  quills 
about  their  middle  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with 
white,  thus   forming  a  white  bar  across   the  wing ;  the  tail 
has   the  middle     tail-feathers    uni-coloured   like    the  back, 
but  darker  at   their  ends  ;   the  next  are  tipped  with  white, 
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and  the  onter  entirely  white;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
white ;  the  eye  dusky  brown,  the  eyelids  yellow ;  the  beak 
is  orange  at  the  base,  yellow  about  its  centre,  and  black 
at  the  tip;  I^  and  feet  orange-yellow,  claws  black. 

The  female  is  marked  much  the  same  as  the  male,  but 
the  markings  on  the  white  ground  are  dusky,  where  they  are 
black  in  the  other  sex. 

The  young  of  the  year  has  only  a  dusky  mark  between 
the  beak  and  the  eye,  the  forehead  dirty-white ;  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  are  edged  with  pale  yellow,  the  gorget  on 
the  breast  is  cinereous  brown  ;  the  beak  entirely  dusky,  the 
feet  yellow. 

The  egg  figured  228  is  that  of  the  Ring  Dotterel. 
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PLATE  CCXXIV. 

LITTLE  RING  DOTTEREL. 


Thk  Little  Ring  Dotterel  has  onl;  lately  been  idd 
to  the  list  of  British  Birds,  in  consequence  of  a.  specim 
that  was  shot  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  but  ve  presume  tl 
its  great  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  epecics  has  been  I 
cause  of  its  remaining  unnoticed,  as  we  have  nndoubi 
authority  that  the  bird  is  frequently  met  with  oa  the  Eu 
pean  continent,  and  that  its  gcogmphicat  distribution 
extensive. 

This  species  does  not  appear  so  far  north  as  the  c 
radriui  hiaticula  :  it  is  known  in  Sweden,  but  rare  in  E 
land ;  iu  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Switzeriani: 
is  pretty  numerous,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  soutli 
countries  of  Europe,  also  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Philippines ;  Tcmminck  has  received  specimens  from  Jap 
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uiing  the  night.  During  this  time  of  the  year  they  are 
iTj  noisy  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  uttering  their 
dl-note,  running  and  flying  about  incessantly. 

The  locality  generally  preferred  is  the  bank  of  a  river, 
ke,  inland  sea,  or  large  pond,  by  6r  more  un&equently 
le  sea-coast,  diJBTering  in  this  respect  greatly  from  the 
►racing. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  suit  its  habits  best,  and  more 
ftrticularly  the  banks  of  running  streams,  such  as  the  Elbe, 
lulde  and  Saale  in  Oermany,  where  the  ground  is  flat, 
nd  hardly  covered  by  vegetation,  whether  near  or  distant 
t>m  towns  or  villages,  and  in  such  spots  it  annually  breeds. 

The  busy  time  for  this  pretty  Little  Dotterel  is  mom- 
]g,  evening,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  in  conse- 
uence  of  which  it  roosts  during  the  day  on  the  ground, 
ither  standing  by  the  water-side  or  squatting  very  closely, 
nd  may  thus  very  easily  be  approached  with  reasonable 
aution. 

The  habits  of  the  Little  Ring  Dotterel  are  very  much 
be  same  as  those  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  this  simi- 
arity  adds  consequently  greatly  to  the  chance  of  their  being 
indistinguished  from  one  another  by  the  general  observer ; 
t  runs  not  quite  so  fast ;  its  flight  is  also  quick,  and 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  charadrius 
naticula.  When  the  present  species  is  endangered  by  the 
ipproach  of  man,  it  frequently  takes  wing,  and  alights  upon 
ome  floating  weed,  where  it  remains  till  the  intruder  is 
listanced:  this  latter  action  is  peculiar  to  this  species. 

During  the  breeding-season  this  bird  is  sociable,  not  only 
owards  its  own  species,  by  having  several  broods  in  the 
ame  locality,  but  also  towards  others  of  the  shore  birds, 
uch  as  terns,  that  frequent  inland  shores  during  that 
ime. 
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The  ctU-note  ittcmUM  ibe  ^cnind  ibei,  iaif  m  Hit 
ierenl  timoB  xepntod* 

When  obtained  jrang,  thu  speeief  will  Hve  tan  ««Bqb 
pf  jetn  in  confinemenii  iod  beooniai  ray  teme  and  nMi|i 
and  ftedt  on  bread  and  milk,  in^mized  novaadthnitt 
wonna,  mealwonnai  and  other  maectk 

In  a  wild  state  the  fiiod  of  the  liltle  Bii^Doltad 
oonaiata  in  coleoptardna  inaeeta,  flieai  woana,  and  thakrw 
of  inaecta,  alao  water-inaectai  which  it  obtaina  bj  mStf 
in  the  ahaUowa. 

The  apot  choaen  fer  the  neat  of  thia  apeciaa  ia  gtnodlj 
where  the  amalleat  partidea  of  gmvel  eoter  the  aubtt  d 
the  groiind»  bat  never  on  the  fine  aandy  aa  aome  anthflii 
hare  atated;  the  neat  itaelf  ia  a  perfiwt  xoonded  caritjc  ia 
the  ground,  or  layer  of  amall  atonea,  and  in  it  fimr  iflF 
axe  depoaitedy  of  the  aiae  and  ooloiir  repreaented  in  M 
plate.  The  parent  birds  incubate  the  egga  jffindpaDiy  dnflif 
the  night,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  alao  during  the  dij 
when  it  ndns,  or  when  the  sun  is  oYenihadowed  by  doudif 
and  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  the  young  run  about) 
whidi  have  the  instinct  of  hiding  themselves  so  devedy 
on  the  appearance  of  danger,  behind  a  stone  or  weed,  tliit 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them  without  the  aid  of  a  dog. 

The  size  of  the  Little  Ring  Dotterel  is  not  quite  seven 
inches  in  length;  the  wing  five  inches  and  a  half;  taiso* 
eleven  lines  and  a  half;  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia  fots 
lines  ;  the  beak  six  lines. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  in  adult  summer-livery  is  veij 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  foregoing  spedes,  but  the 
shape  of  the  bird  being  much  more  slender,  and  the  1^ 
and  feet  so  widely  difierent,  it  is  strange  how  the  two 
species  can  be  mistaken  when  compared.  The  feathers 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  firom  the  back  extending  over 
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ill  the  upper  parts  are  a  delicate  drab  colour ;  tlie  fore- 
lead,  chin,  and  neck  all  around,  and  all  the  under  parts 
ire  pure  white,  with  a  well-defined  black  ring  around  the 
liroat,  chest,  and  sides  of  the  upper  half  of  the  breast ; 
»he  quills  are  dusky,  with  a  white  shaft  to  the  first  primary 
'eather ;  the  outer  tail-feather  is  pure  white,  the  rest  tipped 
^th  white ;  the  beak  is  black ;  the  eyes  dark  brown,  with 
the  lid  ochrous-yellow ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  flesh-red, 
prith  a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  claws  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  black  ring  around 
ber  neck  does  not  cover  so  much  space. 

The  young  bird  has  the  edges  of  the  feathers  bordered 
with  paler  colouring,  the  black  entirely  wanting,  and  in 
its  place  the  colouring  of  the  back  in  a  darker  shade ;  the 
eyelids  are  white,  and  the  legs  arc  flesh-coloured  with  grey 
joints.     The  white  on  the  under  parts  not  so  pure. 

The  egg  figured  224  is  that  of  the  Little  Ring  Dotterel. 


PLATE  CCXXV. 

KENTISH  PLOVER 

CHAXASBiui  ojjrrxAinn. 

Tma  Kniuh  Flow  lut  been  wnstnt  loMWB  M  »«■—' 
ma  TitttaDt  in  Qrmi  Bntafo,  tpmmm  kftviDK  beaa  ditabifii 
H  MrijM  tlM  yeir  1787,  •oemiSmg  te  Dtr.  L■th■^  nd  itm 
mme  wMgJTm  it  in  coMeqMncB  of  Ifci  JBcriilj  lA—  it  n^ 
fint  net  with  and  noticad.  Divera  other  spccimiiiB  hav^ 
liDflB  eone  vader  tha  notice  cf  oruithologists,  not  only  on  tK^ 
OOHt  of  Kent,  bnt  in  Soflblk  and  Norfolk.  1']ils  species  Us 
VIJ  gOHnUf  dirtribotad  oiwihe  milder  countries  of  Europe 
Am,  ud -Nnrtk  Aftie»f  in  Europe  it  periodically  visiUa 
Biitain,  Fn&oa,  HoDuid,  thx  slioree  of  the  Adriatic,  t]k.c 
Biltic,  and  the  Moditonncan.  It  rarely  ascends  oa  fi>j- 
aoiih  as  Sweden,  aa  the  climate  does  not  suit  its  habits.  In 
Asia  it  inhabits  Tartary,  and  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  NaUa, 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  the  Kentish  PloTar  ii 
a  sea-coast  bird,  and  rarely  occurs  on  the  banks  of  livcn  or 
sweet  water.  During  the  time  of  migration  it  frequenti 
the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  the  islands  that  are  along 
the  coasts,  but  at  most  times  of  the  year  it  is  exclusively 
to  be  met  with  on  the  immediate  sea-sbores. 

By  the  end  of  April  and  during  May  this  species  airires 
from  the  warmer  climes,  at  its  breeding  places,  which  consist 
in  the  grass-covered  ridges  of  low  land  that  are  broken 
by  unusual  high  tides,  or  that  are  kept  very  short  of  v^ta- 
tion  by  the  occasional  feeding  of  cattle,  when  the  season 
allows  it ;  the  ground  that  is  covered  with  maritime  plants, 
and  here  and  there  interrupted  by  barren  sand,  that  is  partly 
bestrewed  with  mussel-shells  and  small  Crustacea,  generally 
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acts  this  bird  in  considerable  numbers;  black  muddy  shores 
lally  invite  it,  where  the  tides  wash  the  sea-weeds  up,  with 

rich  provender  attached  to  them.  Where  high  water  forces 
!  Kentish  Plover  to  leave  its  ground,  the  bird  not  unfre- 
milj  retires  to  the  neighbouring  meadows  and  ploughed 
ds,  or  to  a  greater  distance  to  heath-ground  and  pasture  land. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  Kentish  Plover  when  on 
)  ground  is  rather  bulky  for  its  size,  and  the  predominant 
ite  of  its  plumage  very  soon  discovers  it  to  the  beholder ; 
en  approached  it  runs  very  fast,  and  to  a  considerable 
itance ;  after  which,  as  the  traveller  approaches,  it  circles 

one  side,  still  keeping  the  distance  it  has  obtained,  and 
swing  the  beholder  at  most  times  its  profile.      Its  flight 

very  quick,  and  performed  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
ig-dottcrels,  but  exceeding  them  by  far  in  speed. 
Before  taking  flight  it  opens  its  wings  wide  above  its  back, 
d  generally  skims  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  does 
t  intend  to  leave  the  neighbourhood;  on  alighting  it 
ims  a  short  distance,  and  on  touching  the  ground  with 

feet  it  opens  its  wings  again  wide,  then  runs  a  short  space 
d  looks  round  before  it  begins  its  vocation  of  feeding. 
Its  food  consists  in  worms,  marine  insects  and  their 
•vse,  which  it  naturally  finds  in  considerable  quantity 
.  the  before-named  ground  ;  during  high- water  worms  and 
her  insects  supply  the  place  of  its  more  favourite  food. 

The  nest  of  the  Kentish  Plover  is  placed  just  above  high- 
iter  mark,  on  the  ground,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  scratched 
r  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  lined  with  a  few  blades  of 
•ass,  or  other  faded  vegetable  matter.  The  eggs  are  four 
t  number,  and  so  diflferent  from  all  others  that  they  can 
irdly  be  mistaken.  During  the  day  this  bird  rarely  sits  on 
le  eggs,  but  resembles  the  former  species  in  this  respect, 
od  when  any  danger  draws  near,  the  bird  immediately  runs 
fi*  the  nest,  which  of  course  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
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In  find  tlic  cHfiS.  In  about  eevenlcen  daya  the  young  run 
about,  at  which  time  the  parents  become  very  uneasy,  and 
flutter  about  the  person  wlio  approaches,  uttering  their 
cry  of  fear,  pwer,  piece !  pitt,  pilt !  or  lirrr,  tirrr .' 

The  tneaiurcments  of  the  Kentish  Plover  are  as  follows : 
its  entire  length,  nearly  seven  inches ;  its  wing  from  the 
caq>us  to  the  tip  raeaaiires  four  inches  four  lines  ;  the  tarsus 
one  inch,  and  the  beak  seven  linos. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  suminci'  is  bistre  over 
all  the  upper  parts,  from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white ;  s  _ 
white  base  to  the  secondary  feathers,  and  white  shaft  to  tbe^ 
spurious  wing;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  arc  white;  the  fore — 
head,  and  a  broad  streak  over  the  eyes,  white ;  the  space  be — 
twcen  the  beak  and  eye  black,  which  colour  extends  below  th^^- 
cyes  as  far  as  the  car-coverts;  the  chin,  cheeks,  throat,  breast::^! 
belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white;  on  tb.^ 
fides  of  the  breast  above,  and  under  the  carpus  of  the  v 
is  a  perfect  bl&ck  patch  ;  the  frontal  part  of  the  top  of  tb 
head  is  black ;  the  top  and  back  part  of  the  head  broM 
ocbreouB-yellow ;  the  eye-lids  are  white ;  eyes  brown ;  tt 
beak  and  legs  are  bluish  black ;  claws  black.  In  the  fem^ 
the  black  markings  are  dusky  and  more  confined. 

The  young  of  the  year  differs  by  having  the  crown  air 
back  part  of  the  head  yellowish-brown  ;  the  space  betwe« 
the  beak  and  eyes,  and  the  band  below  the  eyes,  az» 
ear-coverts,  yellow-brown ;  the  colours  on  the  back  are  pal « 
and  the  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bre 
is  cinereous  pale-brown,  surrounded  by  ochre-yellow. 

The  egg  figured  SS5  is  that  of  the  Kentish  Plover. 

END   OF   THS    rirTB    VOLTIHE. 
LoHODii :— Printid  bj  B.  ft  J.  BiRTLiT,  Wiudh,  nd  Flit,  BtDgn  Houa,  8l 
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PLATE  CCXXVI. 

THICK-KNEE. 

(EDICNEMUS    CREPITANS. 

IE  Thick-knee,  as  a  summer  visitant  in  Great  Britain,  is 
ncommon,  but  in  consequence  of  its  nocturnal  habits  is 
luch  seen  by  the  common  observer.  Besides  the  name 
given  it,  this  species  is  also  known  by  the  appellation 
2  Stone  Curlew,  and  Norfolk  Plover,  the  first  of  which 
Terence  to  the  barren  and  stony  localities  it  frequents  ; 
3e  latter  it  has  obtained  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
pearance  in  that  county,  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
<]^orfolk  and  Suffolk  being  the  most  likely  of  all  our 
Q  counties  to  invite  its  stay  during  its  periodical  mi- 
ns,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  parts 
rrey  these  birds  are  not  uncommon ;   we  have  seen  a 
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pair  of  them  very  frequently  in  a  fallow-  field  on  the  estate 
of  the  Hon.  Locke  King,  in  that  county,  beside  wlud  a 
public  footpath  runs  from  Chertsey  Mead  to  the  bridge  oter 
the  Wey. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  bird  extends  over 
all  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  and  oyer  many  paits 
of  Asia  and  Africa ;  such  as  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  Sjria, 
Persia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia ;  as  well  as  over 
Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt.  The  countries  in  Europe  in 
which  the  Thick-knee  chiefly  abounds,  are  Turkey,  Grwcc, 
Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  and  tke 
south  of  France.  In  Switzerland  and  Holland  it  is  not 
common. 

The  period  of  the  arrival  of  this  species  with  us  is  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April,  and  that 
of  its  departure  the  middle  of  August  and  September;  it 
consequently  only  seems  to  sojourn  here  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  migratory  journeys  of  this  Plover  are  pe^ 
formed  during  the  night,  in  families  numbering  from  four  to 
six  or  seven  in  autumn,  at  which  time  the  young  are  returning 
southward  with  their  parents  ;  but  they  are  only  seen  singly, 
or  at  most  in  pairs  in  the  spring.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
many  remain  throughout  the  year. 

The  localities  most   frequented   by  the  Thick-knee  are 
of  an  open  character,  such  as    uncultivated  wastes,  fallov 
land,  heathy  ground,  intermixed  with  barren  patches  of  sand  or 
gravel;  also  sheep-walks  that,  on  account  of  their  unproductive 
nature,  are  not  of  common  resort ;  and,  above  all,  the  spots 
most  unfrequented  by  man  ;  but,  under  all  circumstances, 
flat  ground  it  must  be,  as  this  bird  never  frequents  hillv 
districts. 

Although  this  species  resorts  to  some  open  river,  lake, 
or  pond  every  evening  to  satisfy  its  thirst,  and  its  propensity 
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for  bathing,  it  seldom  approaches  the  water  during  the  day. 
Wooded  localities  it  also  avoids,  unless  young  plantations  of 
Scotch  fir  can  be  so  called,  as  it  seems  very  partial  to  ranging 
among  them,  if  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  dry  and  sandy, 
and  abounds  with  the  cones  of  that  kind  of  fir,  which,  as 
they  lie  on  the  ground,  harbour  many  insects  suitable  to 
this  species.  Its  great  fear  of  the  approach  of  man  keeps 
the  Thick-knee  in  the  midst  of  the  before-named  open  and 
barren  localities;  in  such  places  it  also  roosts  during  the 
day,  either  standing  on  one  leg,  with  its  head  buried  up  to 
the  eyes  in  its  back  feathers,  or  squatting  close  to  the 
ground.  During  the  whole  night  the  Thick-knee  is  lively 
and  busy  in  pursuit  of  its  food. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Thick-knee  is  peculiar,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken,  in  consequence  of  its  thick  head,  long 
l^ga,  and  dull-coloured  plumage;  it  goes  about  on  the 
ground  with  stifiT  legs,  proceeding  at  short  intervals  rather 
leisurely ;  but  when  endangered  by  the  approach  of  an  in- 
truder, it  runs  incredibly  fast,  and  to  the  greatest  distance 
that  the  ground  allows,  before  it  takes  wing ;  its  flight  is  not 
quick  in  the  day,  but  rather  heavily  pursued,  flying  with 
arched  wings,  low  over  the  ground  ;  at  night  it  flies  generally 
with  more  ease  and  buoyancy,  and  much  higher,  particu- 
larly during  the  migratory  time  of  the  year. 

The  Thick-knee  is  not  only  shy  in  common  with  most 
other  birds,  but  is  so  in  the  greatest  degree,  as  it  avoids 
not  only  sportsmen,  but  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  cattle 
and  carriages  ;  and  the  colouring  of  its  plumage  being  quite  in 
harmony  with  sandy  ground,  and  the  short  and  dry  vegetation 
on  it,  contributes  very  considerably  to  its  safety,  of  which  the 
young  birds  seem  by  instinct  to  be  well  aware,  as  they  fre- 
quently lie  down  close  to  the  ground,  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  sociability  of  the  Thick-knee  with  its  own  species  is 

n  2 
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also  very  slight,  the  small  parties  that  travel  tc^ther  beioj 
only  made  up  of  the  individuals  of  a  family ;  and  as  soon 
the  young  birds  can  shift    for    themselves,  they  leave  th-  ^ 
parents  altogether.     In  autumn  and  winter,    consequent! 
the  Thick-knee  ranges  about  in  a  lonely  manner. 

Towards  the  pairing  season  the  males  enter  the  lists 
the  possession  of   a  mate,  and  the  victor  approaches 
bride  with  his  head  much  lowered,  his  wings  drooping, 
his  tail  erect,  and  fanned  out,  uttering  at  the  same  time,    ^^ 
cooing  love-notes,  dtt^  or  dillity  dillii  /      The  usual  call-i^cfe 
of  this  species  sounds  like  kraleety  or  kracet^  which  it  ut^ery 
chiefly  during  the  evening  and  night,  when  on   the  ^ing^ 
but  rarely  in  the  day. 

In  confinement,  the  Thick-knee  can  easily  be  tamed^ 
and  shews  great  partiality  towards  its  keeper,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  hardy  nature,  it  lives  to  a  great  age ;  but  as 
it  has  no  remunerating  qualities,  it  is  not  often  kept  by 
others  than  lovers  of  ornithology. 

Its  food  in  a  natural  state  is  chiefly  worms,  insects  and 
their  larvjc,  in  search  of  which  it  visits  the  neighbouring 
meadows  and  pasture  lands,  where  small  snails  and  slugs 
also  become  its  prey.  During  the  day,  the  Thick-knee  is 
obliged  to  search  for  worms  under  small  lumps  of  peat-earth, 
and  beneath  stones ;  tlius  the  ornithologist  is  frequently 
made  acquainted  with  the  vicinity  of  one  or  more  of  these 
birds,  by  the  number  of  small  stones  that  may  be  found 
turned  over,  and  by  the  spot  where  the  stone  has  laid  being 
disturbed. 

The  breeding  arrangements  of  the  species  seem  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  most  independent,  careless  manner  possible* 
the  female  only  scratching  the  sandy,  dry  ground  of  the  spot 
chosen,  and  depositing  her  two  or  three  eggs  on  it,  without 
the  least  lining  of  any  description  ;  the  eggs  are  consequently 
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open  to  the  eyes  of  all  birds  of  prey,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
The  female  sits  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  days  on  the  eggs, 
bebg  sometimes  assisted  by  the  male  bird  in  this  office. 
The  young  remain  one  day  in  the  nest,  under  the  care  of 
the  mother,  and  leave  it  for  ever  on  the  second  day ;  it  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  a  nest  of  three  eggs  rarely  more  than 
two  birds  are  hatched.  Before  the  young  can  provide  for 
themselves  the  parents  take  great  care  of  them,  and  have 
been  observed  on  the  approach  of  danger,  to  lead  them 
among  standing  com,  or  potatos,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  safety  the  parents  have  been  seen  to  fly  off  to  a  distance, 
io  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  pursuer. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  seventeen  inches  ;  the 
wing  measures  nearly  ten  inches ;  the  beak  one  inch  eight 
lines  in  length,  of  which  the  basal  half  is  wine-yellow,  and 
tbe  tip  black ;  the  tarsus  measures  three  inches  five  lines ; 
the  middle  toe  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  colouring  of  the  legs 
tnd  feet  wine-yellow  ;  the  iris  orange-yellow. 

The   top  of  the  head  and   nape   are  wood-brown,  with 
dusky  streaks  ;  a  dark  line  encircles  the  eyes,  and  another 
Originates  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  encircles 
the    ear-coverts ;   the  cheeks,  chin,   and    throat,    white ;   all 
the  upper  parts  are  wood-brown,  each  feather  bordered  with 
Btraw-yellow,  having  a   dusky  streak  along  the  shafts.     A 
light  coloured  band  runs  across  the  smaller  feathers  on  the 
\vingf  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  which  appears  among  the 
Oarker  feathers  as  if  the  colour  has  been  washed  out  with 
H   brush,  and  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  character  and  ap- 
pearance ;  the  under  parts  are  straw-coloured,   marked  with 
fJusky   streaks ;    under  tail-covcrts   rufous ;    tlic   outer   tail- 
feathers   white  at   the  base,   and  black    at   the    tips ;  quills 
V)rownish  black.     The  young  arc  more  dusky  in  colouring. 
The  egg  figured  226  is  that  of  the  Thick-knee. 
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PLATE  CC3CXVII. 

OB£Y  LAO  WIW  QOOBS. 

Tct  Qns  Lug  Wild  Ctoote  »  t  prowilL  wii^  ■  ,*fal« 

filitent  U  Gnat  Britain,  ito  occmrcncc  being  more  me  llian 
fonocdy,  in  coaae^uence  of  tibe  increase  of  cultivation  and 
popoktion.  Acotuding  to  f<»iner  ornithologists  it  not  oid; 
Tieitod  hb  periodicallj,  but  wis  even  numerous  in  the  fenny 
districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
some  pairs  remuned  annually  to  breed.  This  species  is 
distributed  over  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Afirica,  but  does  not  BMn 
to  extend  further  north  than  the  sixty-third  degreo  of  nwifc 
latitude.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  distributed  ow  tbt 
centtsl  and  eastern  countries,  such  as  the  coast  of  Nonn^ 
parts  of  Svcden,  the  more  temperate  provinces  of  Bmiit 
and  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.  In  Pomerania  it  is  n^ 
more  plentiful ;  and  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Proseia,  Po- 
land, Silesia,  and  Saxony.  In  Holland,  Fiance,  and  Swit- 
zerland, it  IB  rarely  met  with.  In  Asia  it  virits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Siberia  during  the  summer  months,  and  during  tlK 
winter  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Perua,  and 
the  Bead  Sea.  In  A&ica  it  only  visits  the  north  and  nwtli- 
weatera  parts. 
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The  localities  chosen  hj  the  present  species  are,  the  vicinity 

of  some  inland  sea  or  lake,  the  borders  of  laige  ponds,  and 

alsoy  during  cold  weather,  the  sea-shore  where  the  ground  is 

covered  partly  with  sedges  and  rushes  of  the  thickest  nature 

and  greatest  extent ;  but  it  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  in 

what  countries  the  Qiej  Lag  Wild  Geese  chiefly  abound  in 

the  winter  months ;  unless  their  numbers  are  small,  or  that 

they  are  generally  dispersed  over  most  temperate  countries ; 

or  that  they  retire  to  unfrequented  barren  commons  during 

the  day-time. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  present  species  on  the 
ground  is  more  gainly  and  slender  than  that  of  our  domesti* 
<2ated  goose,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin,  and  it  ex« 
eeeda  it  greatly  in  the  ease  with  which  it  walks  about,  as  regards 
both  its  appearance  and  capacity ;  on  the  wing  it  is  strong, 
l>ut  heavy,  although  it  moves  on  at  a  considerable  rate  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.     When  the  bird  flies  to  a  short  dis- 
tance only,  it  does  not  mount  above  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  the  ground ;  but  when  migrating  or  leaving  the  neigh* 
l^ourhood,  it  flies  at  a  great  height ;  and  when  in  companies, 
they  proceed  in  the  manner  well  known  to  all  observers, 
being  headed  by  one  individual,  and  forming  the  letter  V. 
It   is  remarkable  that  when  a  pair  of  wild  geese,  during  the 
breeding-season,   fly   to   or   from   their  feeding-ground,    the 
female  generally  flies  before  the  male,  as  if  the  gander  wished 
to  shew  his  good  breeding  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  fair 
sex. 

By  nature  the  present  species  is  very  shy,  and  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  sportsman  by  stealth,  whereas  either  a  shep- 
herd, ploughman,  woman,  or  child,  is  very  little  heeded. 

This  bird  appears  sociable  among  its  own  species,  as  a 
solitary  bird  is  hardly  ever  met  with ;  but  it  does  not  easily 
mix  in  company  with  other  geese,  and  least  of  all  with  the 
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Bean  Goose.  It  has  been  recorded  that  a  male  of  the  Grey 
Lag  Wild  Goose  has  paired  with  a  tame  goose  in  a  &nn-jaid, 
but  of  the  other  sex  such  a  circumstance  has  not  been 
noticed. 

The  call-note  of  the  present  species  is  so  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  tame  goose,  that  the  most  practised  ear  h 
unable  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ;  it  is  uttered 
Yery  frequently,  but  particularly  while  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing,  or  on  meeting  with  a  straggler. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  young  male  birds  fight 
very  valiantly  for  the  possession  of  a  mate,  and  two  young 
males  will  frequently  take  hold  of  each  other  by  the  neck  and 
beat  with  their  wings  until  one  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to 
yield ;  during  this  time  the  females  stand  round  about,  keep- 
ing up  a  continuous  cackling,  either  to  accompany  the  fight, 
or  to  induce  the  combatants  to  desist. 

When  the  birds  have  paired,  they  reside  in  swamps,  on 
rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  and  now  and  then  near  the  sea-shore ; 
preferring  the  most   unfrequented  swamps   and   fens  where 
large  pieces  of  water  are  perfectly  surrounded  by  rushes  and 
flags,   particularly  where  forest-trees  intersect  the  spots ;  or 
extensive   swamps   that  border   on   meadows,    pastures,  an(L 
young   corn-fields ;    to   such    spots    they    return   year   after 
year   to    breed ;     but   in   almost   every  country   in    Europe 
the   numbers    of  the    Grey  Lag  Wild  Goose  are    becoming 
visibly   lessened,  and  the  spots  formerly  occupied  by   them 
are    now  found    frequently   deserted.     The   present  species 
arrive  early  in  March  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  breed- 
ing   localities,   and  then  the  adult  birds  appear  each   with 
its  mate  :   they  pair  for  life,  and  seem  to  be  much  attached 
to  each  other. 

The  nest  of  the  Grey  Lag  Wild  Goose  is  generally  placed 
under  cover  of  sonie  decayed  rushes,  or  sheltered  by  willow  or 
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oeier  stniDps,  and  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  dry  stalks, 
rashes,  leaves,  and  divers  decayed  vegetable  remains  of  the 
fiurm^  year,  irhich  are  piled  one  upon  another,  care  being 
taken  that  the  laiger  are  laid  down  first  as  a  foundation ;  the 
whole  fabric  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
one  foot  high  ;  the  eggs  vary  from  five  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  number,  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  the  younger 
ones  not  laying  more  than  half  the  latter  number.  While 
the  female  sits  on  the  eggs  the  male  constantly  watches  for 
ber  safety,  and  very  rarely  deserts  his  post.  The  female  is 
irerj  careful  in  covering  over  the  eggs,  with  some  of  the  sur- 
t>anding  material,  whenever  she  leaves  the  nest  for  a  short 
;iine ;  and  it  may  serve  as  a  sure  guide  to  persons  who  go 
n  search  of  the  eggs,  that  if  they  are  uncovered  they  are 
forsaken,  and  are,  consequently,  not  worth  leaving  in  the  nest. 
A.8  soon  as  the  Goose  has  laid  her  full  number  of  eggs,  she 
plucks  the  down  off  her  breast  and  belly,  and  disposes  it  in 
sach  a  manner  among  the  eggs,  that  they  retain  an  equal 
temperature  even  at  the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  during 
the  short  periods  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  once  or  twice 
a  dav. 

In  four  weeks  the  young  come  forth,  which,  after  remaining 
under  the  mother  the  entire  first  day,  are  subsequently  led  to 
the  water  and  made  to  swim  to  some  small  islet,  where  they  can 
hide,  and  feed  on  blades  of  young  com,  grass,  or  duckweed. 
The  gander  redoubles  his  watchfulness  on  the  increase  of  his 
fiimily,  and  hardly  ever  leaves  the  party.  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  the  parents  resort  immediately  to  the  shelter  of  rushes, 
standing  com,  or  long  grass,  attended  by  the  whole  brood, 
but  when  surprised  on  open  ground  too  far  from  shelter,  the 
young  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  in  some  rut  or 
hollow,  and  have  even  been  known  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
hand  and  carried  away ;    but  if  they  are  near   enough    to 
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the  water,  instinct  teaches  them  to  resort  to  that  demait  for 
protection,  where  by  diving  or  swimming  to  the  shelter  of 
some  cover,  they  may  elude  observation ;  on  such  occasions  tbe 
parents  fly  round  the  intruders,  uttering  their  inharmonioiis 
cries. 

The  varieties  that  occur  among  the  Grey  Lag  Wild  Gkxwe 
are  pied,  but  never  entirely  white ;  domestication  is  supposed 
to  have  produced  the  pure  white  specimens  seen  among  oar 
tame  species. 

The  food  of  this  Ooose  consists  in  the  seeds  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  in  vegetable  matter,  such  as  young  wheat, 
turnips,  carrots,  grasses,  clover,  &c.,  and  many  wild  plants 
that  are  sweet  and  tender.  Barley  and  oats  are  its  most 
favourite  food,  but  it  never  consumes  insects  of  any  kind. 

We  observed  above,  that  in  Holland  this  species  is  rare ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  numbers  among  delicate  pre- 
sents that  are  sent  to  Dutch  merchants  by  their  Prussian 
and  Pomeranian  correspondents,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  we  remember  to  have  observed  that  they  were 
always  in  fine  condition,  being,  in  fact,  almost  too  fat  to 
be  enjoyed. 

The  adult  male  of  the  Grey  Lag  Wild  Goose  measures 
nearly  three  feet  in  length  ;  the  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the 
tip  seventeen  inches  and  a  half;  the  beak  three  inches  ;  the 
tarsus  three  inches  seven  lines. 

The  colouring  of  the  plumage  is  as  follows :  the  head, 
nape,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  back 
brownish  ash-colour,  the  latter  transversely  barred  ;  the  back, 
scapulars,  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  are  brownish  ash- 
colour  bordered  with  white  ;  the  smaller  wing-feathers,  the 
entire  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  base  of  the  quill-feathers 
are  whitish  ash-colour  ;  the  rump  is  ash- coloured  ;  the  vent 
and   under  tail-covers,   white ;    the    beak    is    pale    orange 
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fledi-colour,  as  well  as  the  eyelids ;  the  nail  on  the  beak 
white  hom-colour ;  iris  deep  brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale 
flesh-red. 

The  female  is  always  smaller  than  the  male,  and  her 
plumage  less  marked. 

The  egg  figured  227  is  that  of  the  Grey  Lag  Wild  Ooose. 
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PLATE  CCXXVIII. 

PINK-LEGOBD  BEAN  GOOSE. 


ANBia   BKOBTUM 
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Im  June  1840  we  gvte  «  reprcsenLation  of  tbis  Gpccies  in 
OUT  qntrto  woA  on  British  Birds,  drawn  on  tbc  29l]i  of  May 
of  tlut  year,  from  a  specimen  iheu  living  in  the  Zoological 
Gaideni,  Regents  Park,  where  it  was  kept  with  some  indi- 
Tlduals  of  the  omnge<legged  species,  and  of  wJiicli  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  an  accidental  variety.  Sabseqnent  reacAich, 
however,  convinced  us  that  the  points  of  difFerence  between 
this  and  the  more  common  orange-legged  bird,  were  too  grest 
to  belong  only  to  a  variety,  and  at  last  we  ascertained  that 
tbis  species  had  long  since  obtained  a  separate  place  in  the 
ornithological  lists  of  our  continental  neighbours,  and  that 
the  species  had  been  duly  acknowledged  as  distinct.  How  this 
species  remained  so  long  confused  with  its  congeners  in  this 
country  is  remarkable,  since  it  has  not  only  been  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  England  in  winter,  but  is  known  to  breed  in 
great  numbers  among  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Although  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  species  abroad,  it 
appears  that  the  Pink-legged  Qoose  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
winter  visitant  in  the  civilised  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.     According  to  M.  Tcmminck,  it  was  first  observed 
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in  Holland)  in  the  winteis  of  1829  and  1830,  and  subse- 
qaently  in  1888 ;  at  all  which  times  they  appeared  in  very 
small  numbers,  travelling  apart  from  other  species. 

M*  de  Lamotte  d''AbbevilIe  has  kept  for  some  years  in 
his  &nn-yard,  according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Temminck, 
three  individuals  of  this  species,  in  company  with  the  grey 
lajg    goose,  the  orange-legged  bean  goose,  and  the  white- 
fronted   goose,   but  they  shew  no  disposition  to  associate 
with   any  of  their    neighbours,  forming  always  a  separate 
gxoup.     The  same  isolated  habits  have  been  observed  in 
the   individuals  of  this  species  that  have  been  kept  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  in   St.  Jameses  Park.      Although 
Seldom    making  its  appearance  in   this  part  of  Britain  in 
1^    wild   state,   this  species  seems   well  known   among  the 
8(x>ttish  islands,  being  found  at  all  times  of  the  year  in 
numbers,  as  before  mentioned,  among  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  small  islands  in  the  Sound  of  Harris,  according 
t^  Mr.  J.  MacgiUivray,  these  birds  breed  annually  in  great 
numbers.     They  appear  in  pairs  about  the  middle  of  May, 
<uid  at   the   end  of  July  the  young  are  fully  fledged  and 
strong   on  the  wing.     By   the   beginning  of  August  they 
collect  again  in  flocks,  amounting,  according  to  that  gentle- 
man, to  several  hundreds,  and  remain,  doubtless,  in  flocks 
until    the   spring    again    calls    them   to   participate   in   the 
separate  duties  of  the  season. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  considerably  less  in  bulk  than 
that  of  the  grey  lag  goose,  or  the  orange-legged  bean  goose, 
especially  in  its  transverse  measurement ;  it  differs  also 
much  in  colour,  being  white  without  any  tinge  of  yellow. 

From  various  continental  authors,  who  appear  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  species,  we  gather  that  the  Pink-legged 
Geese  reside  during  the  summer  months  in  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
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North  America.  In  the  autumn,  namely,  in  September 
and  October,  they  migrate  southward,  in  order  to  pasB  the 
winter  in  milder  climates.  The  countries  visited  at  tkt 
season  are  Fiance,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Turkey;  doing 
long  and  cold  winters  it  even  crosses  the  MeditemneiB 
to  the  northern  provinces  of  Africa. 

The  localities  most  frequented  by  these  geese  on  their 
first  arrival,  in  the  month  of  September,  are  the  stabble 
of  oats,  and  also  fields  of  young  wheat ;  among  these  thej 
pass  their  time,  visiting  occasionally  a  pond  or  lake,  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking.  They  are  also  extremely  fbsd 
of  pease,  beans,  etc.^  but  their  partiality  for  oats  is  so 
predominant  that,  in  localities  where  this  grain  is  cultivfttel 
triennially,  these  birds  abound  every  third  year,  but  the 
two  intervening  seasons  they  do  not  make  their  appeu^ 
ance. 

Towards  the  spring  these  Geese  become  restless,  flying 
to  meadows,  waste  lands  and  heathy  commons,  and  finallj 
leave  their  winter  quarters  for  more  northern  regions.  Their 
migratory  journeys  are  performed  usually  in  the  day,  and 
the  speed  at  which  they  sometimes  fly  has  been  noticed 
to  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  numbers 
that  journey  together  vary  from  five  to  fifty  or  sixty ;  and 
when  in  large  flocks  they  form  a  triangular  figure,  headed 
by  the  father  of  the  foremost  family. 

During  the  day  these  Geese  frequent  cultivated  districts 
of  divers  descriptions,  but  resort  at  night  invariably  to 
open  flats,  or  the  border  of  a  lake  or  river,  where  they 
stand  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  their  feet  in  the  water. 
The  flock  roost  together  in  one  party,  and  their  acute 
sense  of  hearing  prevents  the  probability  of  their  being 
surprised.  The  only  manner,  therefore,  in  which  a  specimen 
can   be   obtained,  is   by  lying   in  wait   for    them   early  m 
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the  morning,  provided  the  direction  in  which  their  feeding 
groond  lies  has  been  ascertained,  and  thus  intercepting  them 
on  their  return  to  it. 

The  countries  at  present  ascertained  to  be  the  breeding- 
jdaces  of  this  Ooose  are,  besides  the  Hebrides  before  men- 
iionedy  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  central 
parts  of  Europe  it  appears  &r  less  common  than  the  foregoing 
qiecies. 

The  fi>od  of  this  bird  needs  no  further  description,  except 
to  observe,  that  the  oats,  barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  etc., 
which  constitute  its  favourite  food,  are  attacked  in  all  stages, 
from  the  time  of  their  appearance  above  ground  until  they 
are  finally  ripe  and  dry.  But  late  in  the  spring,  when, 
after  the  disappearance  of  snow,  grain  and  seeds  are  becoming 
scarce,  these  Geese  resort  to  swamps  and  bogs  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  young  shoots  of  rushes  and  flags,  and  even 
draw  up  the  very  roots  of  these  aquatic  plants,  biting  their 
fleshy  but  strong  stems  with  their  sharp-edged  beaks. 

The  appearance  of  this  bird  when  on  the  ground  is  in 
several  respects  different  from  the  orange-legged  species; 
in  size  it  is  considerably  less ;  the  neck  is  shorter,  the 
things  more  pointed,  and  extending  much  beyond  the  tip 
>f  the  tail,  the  beak  is  much  smaller  as  well  as  differently 
darked,  and  the  legs  and  feet  differ  so  materially  that  they 
^nnot  be  mistaken. 

The  adult  male  of  the  Pink  Legged  Bean  Goose  is 
wenty-eight  inches  in  length  ;  the  wings  extend  when  closed 
in  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  measure 
ibove  seventeen  inches  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip;  the 
^eak  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  eleven  lines 
ligh  at  the  base. 

The  colouring  of  the  plumage  of  the  adult  is  as  follows  : 


il8  head  and  neck  arc  mfoiis-brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  ia  reddish  fawn-colour ;  the  entire  mantle  ash-colour, 
and  each  of  the  feathers  of  that  part  tipped  with  wilrd 
white :  the  tegs  and  feet  are  flesh -co  lour,  tinged  with  itr- 
milion ;  tlie  lower  part  of  the  back  gxejish  black,  the  nppcc 
tail-covcrts  white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  grey,  boniert-d 
and  tipped  with  white  ;    primary  quill-feathers  ash -colour* 

edged  with  iriiite;  tlta  ndm  uid  flnib  bnnd  <ritli  buitf* 
•od  g«^ih-*hite;  tbe  iwt  of  fbe  i^dw^utai  p«n  iddt^ 
Tbe  b«d[  hu  the  1»m1  half  Mid  aaa  bl^  hfatk,  th^ 
intenenlng  q»oe  Termilioii;  irii  duhy.      ~ 

The  egg  figued  208  ie  dwt  rf  the  fiak  Lc^g^  Bies 


I 
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NATATORES,  ASATTD.'E. 


PLATE  CCXXIX. 

ORANGE-LEGGED  BEAN  GOOSE. 

AN8ER    FERUS. 

The  Oiange-Iegged  Bean  Goose  is  a  winter  visitant  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  most  plentiful  of  all  its  family. 
We  may  add,  that  when  sportsmen  announce  the  arrival  of 
wild  geese  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  is  most  probably  the 
present  species  that  is  spoken  of.  The  countries  where  these 
birds  remain  to  breed  are  not  known  precisely,  but  may  be  in- 
fened  from  the  climate  the  Orange-legged  Bean  Goose  prefers 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  travels.  It  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained with  certainty  that  this  species  resides  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  during  our  summer  months,  but 
whether  it  also  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  America  has 
yet  to  be  proved. 

Low  and  moist  swamps,  intersected  by  ditches,  and  the 
borders  of  inland  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  are  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  present  species,  besides  stubble  and 
cornfields.  During  the  day  they  frequent  the  fieds  in  great 
flocks,  where  they  meet  with  their  favourite  food,  and  change 
from  one  to  another,  according  to  circumstances.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  they  draw  nearer  to  the  moister 
spots,  in  order  to  approach  the  extensive  flats,  where  they 
roost  during  the  night. 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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This  species  never  roosts  among  long  herbage,  or  btubes* 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  trees,  but  invaiiabl^ 
in   entirely  open   ground,   and  very  frequently  on  buic^ 
islands   in   the   mouths  of  rivers ;    this   fact  induces  us  <^ 
presume  that  the  same  sort  of  localities  are  resorted  to  f^^ 
the   purpose  of  breeding.      It  is  not   from  fear  that  tb^ 
bird   avoids   trees,  as  it  has  been  shot  more  than  once 
the  autumn  by  sportsmen,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  other  gam 
while  flying  low  enough  over  a  forest  to  be  within  gun-shot. 

Great  numbers   of  this  species   frequent  the  north-i 
coast  of  Norway,  in  the  autumn,  which  proves   that  th^^ 
must  breed  further  north,  from  whence  they  arrive  on  the 
way  to  their  winter- quarters. 

The  Orange-legged  Bean  Goose  may  very  easily  be  di 
tinguished  from  the  former  species,  when  seen  on  the  grount 
by  its  slender  form,  smaller   head,  and  lengthened  nedc: 
and,  when  flying,  the  tips  of  the  wings  are  broader 
not  so  long.     The  common  observer  may,  perhaps,  not 
sufficient  attention  to  these  particulars,  but  an  omithologi^*' 
and  practised  sportsman  detects  them  very  easily. 

When  migrating,  the  present  species  flies  in  a  dout>l^ 
line,  with  a  single  bird  for  a  leader,  and  at  a  great  elevatio'*'*  » 
but  at  other  times  rather  near  the  ground,  particularity 
in  windy  and  foggy  weather. 

By  nature  these  birds  are  shy,  avoid  as  much  as  possit^'^ 
the  approach  of  men,  and  are  at  all  times  very  watchfti^    ' 
they  are,   however,  sociable   among  their  own  species,  a-Ti" 
fond   of  their   society,    and   appear   always  ready  to   uni^^ 
themselves  to  a  flock    of  their   own   kindred  whenever    a-** 
opportunity  occurs.     They  are  very  seldom  observed  to  }Oi^ 
a  party  of  other  geese  of  any  description  ;  the  only  instanc^*^" 
of  this  kind  we  are  aware  of  is  recorded  of  a  party  of  youngT-* 
of  a  late  brood,  which,  however,  kept  together  in  the  re^-^ 
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die  alien  flock,  as  if  they  only  took  advantage  of  the 
nent  of  air,  in  order  to  fS&cilitate  their  progress. 

The  sounds  uttered  by  the  Orange-legged  Bean  Goose 
fier  so  little  from  those  of  the  foregoing  species,  that  it 
^ires  great  experience  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Mnhen  the  present  species  is  caught  and  pinioned,  it  soon 
scomes  tame ;  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  young  birds, 
it  also  with  birds  at  an  adult,  and  even  old  age,  that  have 
CQ  slightly  wounded  and  disabled  from  making  their  escape. 
^e  &ci  that  this  species  soon  associates  with  our  tame  geese 

the  fiumyard,  feeds  in  company  with  them,  and  roosts  at 
{hi  in  the  bam  or  other  place  provided  for  that  purpose,  is 
■7  veil  established ;  and  in  this  it  equally  differs  from  the 
Jt^l^ged  and  the  grey  lag  wild  goose,  as  neither  of  these 
^  be  brought  to  do  so.  This  goose  attains  a  great  age, 
Qi  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in  confinement  or  forced 
inestication. 

The  food  of  the  bird  here  described  consists  of  ripe  and 
f'pe  grain,  grasses,  clover,  cabbage-leaves,  turnips  and 
^tic  plants,  of  which  it  consumes  not  only  the  leaves,  but 
o  the  roots,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  important  whether 
^e  grow  in  sweet  or  brackish  water.  Of  grain,  they  prefer 
"5  and  the  young  shoots  of  com,  or  rye,  in  the  search  of 
^ch  they  go  miles  distant ;  this  is  done  during  the  whole 
r>  retiring  in  the  evening  to  their  watery  haunts,  for  the 
fpose  of  drinking  and  roosting,  the  latter  of  which  they 
y  rarely  do  in  the  fields. 

MHien  the  snow  covers  the  ground  this  species  resorts  to 
Cities  where  certain  spots  have  remained  uncovered,  and 
'^re  a  scanty  meal  may  yet  be  found :   and  in  the  spring 

the  year,  until  their  departure,  the  new  seed  on  the 
^Vind,  and  the  roots  of  aquatic  herbage  and  sedges  make  up 
Sufficiency  that  supplies  their  wants  ;   this  accounts  in  some 


its  departure  in  the  spring  earlier,  which  induct 
ably  to  think  that  it  breeds  fiurther  north 
species,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  we  cannot 
certainty,  although  divers  statements  are  made 
ing  in  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmt 
land,  and  the  western  isles  of  the  Hebrides; 
coast  of  Norway,  in  Iceland,  and  even  in  Swed« 
mark.  In  confinement  it  has  been  known  to  i 
our  tame  goose,  and  to  produce  a  mixed  bi 
bling  the   tame   mother  in   most  respects,  an 

yiP  in  the  dark-coloured  nail  on  the  tip  of  the  uppei 

The  Orange-legged  Bean  Goose  measure 
inches  in  length ;  the  beak  two  inches  and  a  1 
forehead  to  the  tip ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpui 

HH  nineteen  inches  and  a  half;  the  tarsus  three  i 

half;  the  tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers ;  the 
closed,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail 
The  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  greyi 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  under  parts  are  pa 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  all  the 
are  brownish  ash,  bordered  with  white ;  the  rumj 
black ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white  : 


■i'mim^^ 
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PLATE  CCXXX. 

WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE. 

ANSBB    ALBIFRONS« 

kVhite-fronted  Goose  is,  like  the  rest  of  its  femily, 

visitaDt   in   Gh'eat   Britain,  by  no  means  uncom- 

\  stin  not  so   numerous  as  some   others,  its  num- 

snding  in  a  great  measure   upon  the  state  of  the 

lot  one  of  these  birds  in  the  month  of  February, 

the  Thames,  after  having  observed  it  for  several 
I  gravelly  and  broken  bank  of  the  river,  that  had 

free    from    snow,    on    account    of   its   sheltered  j  | 

while   the   entire   neighbourhood    was   snow-clad  •, 

was  one  of  a  flock  that  had  been  observed  to 
r  twice  over  the  fields  ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  shy, 
t  with  it  several  times  flying  over  our  heads  within 
ids,  and  also  standing  about  on  Chertsey  Mead, 
cropped  osier-bed ;  this  bird  could  not  have  been 
id  by  its  flock  on  account  of  any  infirmity,  as  it 
jrfectly  sound,  with  the  exception  of  the  wing, 
roke  in  firing  at  it,  and  it  was  besides  in  the  best 
condition,    and  very   excellent  when    roasted ;  we 
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only  had  occasion  to  regret  tLat  we  could  not  meet  i 
many  of  its  conipaoions. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Wbito-fronted  G 
is  of  very  conBiderablc  eitent ;  it  visits  us,  as  before  r 
tioncd,  almost  every  winter ;  it  ranges  in  Europe  from  itc 
most  northern  parts  to  France  and  Italy,  during  its  diffirwil 
migratory  journeys,  and  in  Holland  is  very  plentiful ;  it  is 
also  common  in  Asia  and  North  Amciica.  In  Laphnd  It  i> 
found  in  great  flocks;  in  Greenland,  Norway,  Dcnnurli. 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  it  is  common,  but  the  naiii 
body  of  the  Bpeeica  appears  to  be  partial  to  the  sco-cout. 
and  the  countries  that  are  bordered  by  it ;  it  ranges  gett- 
rally  about  five  or  six  miles  inland,  preferring  salt  to  frti 
water.  The  mouths  of  rivers  and  inlets  by  the  sea-side  it 
frequents  constantly,  and  although  stubble  fields  andinblc 
lands  arc  frequented  by  the  White-fronted  Goose,  it  do«not 
exclusively  pass  its  time  there,  but  resorts  daily  to  moiit 
meadows,  marshes,  and  the  sea-coast;  in  tliis  respect  it  stJin^s 
in  the  list  most  properly  between  the  Geese  that  pass  their 
time  inJaml,  and  those  that  exclusively  inhabit  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  White- fronted  Qoose  a  a  handsome  bird,  in  eov 
sequence  of  its  vhite  forehead,  bordered  by  deep  black,  if 
rosy-coloured  beak,  and  the  black  markings  on  its  vhif^ 
breast ;  it  walks  about  vith  ease  and  grsce ;  its  flight  s* 
strong,  and  performed  in  a  strtugbt  line,  in  the  same  mann^ 
as  some  others  of  its  ftmily,  namely,  one  after  the  other,  thn' 
forming  a  connected  link,  although  they  keep  no  order  i*> 
this  respect  when  they  only  more  about  in  pmsnlt  of  thM* 
daily  food. 

This  species  is  rather  sociable,  congn^ting  even  «il^ 
other  kinds,  as  veil  on  the  ground  as  on  the  wing ;  th^« 
however,   do  not   intermix  with  them,   but  only  fly  ab^* 
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dose  to  them  wben  in  small  parties ;  and  on  the  sea-coast 
they  also  congregate  in  this  manner  with  the  Bemicle 
Goose. 

The  call-note  of  the  White-fronted  Goose  soimds  very 
different  from  either  of  the  before-described  species ;  it  may 
be  described  in  the  words  clicks  clack^  or  cling  I  and  when 
a  flock  are  in  an  excited  or  angry  mood,  the  concert  is 
exceedingly  amusing;  and  in  consequence  this  species  has 
obtained  also  the  appellation  of  the  Laughing  Goose. 

The  food  on  which  the  White-fronted  Goose  subsists  is 
not  only  com  and  green  vegetable  matter,  but  also  marine 
plants  and  insects,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  its 
stomach,  namely,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  their  larvae, 
and  small  pebbles;  the  specimen  we  obtained,  as  before 
noticed,  had  most  probably  gone  in  search  of  insects  in 
the  gravelly  spots  where  we  observed  it :  several  times 
this  goose  was  put  up  near  Chertsey  in  the  very  same 
spot,  on  which  it  flew  to  a  similar  place  near  Walton 
Bridge,  and  returned  again  and  again  to  the  former. 

The  breeding  localities  of  the  present  species  are  in  the 
higher  northern  regions,  namely,  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  the  number  of  eggs,  and 
what  the  materials  are  that  form  the  nest. 

Twenty-seven  inches  is  the  entire  measurement  of  the 
White- fronted  Goose ;  the  beak,  which  is  flesh-red,  with 
the  nail  white,  measures  two  inches ;  the  legs  are  orange, 
the  webs  flesh-red,  and  the  claws  whitish  horn  colour ; 
the  tarsus  measures  three  inches ;  the  eye  is  dusky ;  the 
wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
The  forehead  and  chin  are  white,  encircled  by  a  narrow 
black  band,  which  divides  them  from  the  brownish  ash- 
colour  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
is   ash-coloured    white,   with   several   black  bars   in   uncon- 
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PLATE  CCXXXI. 

BERNICLE  GOOSE. 

AN8BR    BBRNICLA. 

Thb  Bemide  Ooose  ia  a  regular  winter  visitant  in  Great 
Britam,  airiviDg  in  the  autumn  on  our  north-western  and 
western  shores,  and  on   the  northern  shores  of  Ireland,  in 
very  laige  flocks ;  it  occasionally  frequents  also  the  eastern 
coast,  but   only  under  peculiar   circumstances,  and  in  small 
numbers.    The  geographical  range  of  this  species  extends  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.     The  chief  numbers  reside  in 
Lapland,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden,  coming  southward 
to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  also  Jutland,  Holstein  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  northern  coast  of  France.     In  Asia  it  ranges 
from  the  most  northern  shores  as  far  as  Japan.     In  America 
it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada,  but 
^ire    in  the  United  States,  which  proves   plainly  that   the 
Hemiclc  Goose   prefers   the   colder    regions  of   the   globe, 
Uthough  the  severity  of  the  Arctic  zone  forces  it  to  pass  the 
ivinter  in  milder  countries.     The  locality  in  which  to  seek  for 
^liis  bird  is  the  sea-coast,  particularly  where  the  spring  titles 
4.eposit  marine  weeds  in  abundance  on  extensive  flats.     Its 
tviigratory  journeys  are  performed  during  both  night  and  day 
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in  considerable  flocks,  and  inyariably  along  the  sea-cwst, 
skirting  the  land  around  head-lands  and  bays,  and  passing  onlj 
when  necessary  over  the  open  sea ;  the  roosting-places  aie 
also  the  sea-coast ;  consequently  the  Bemide  Ooose  does  not 
frequent  inland  situations. 

The  Bemicle  Goose  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  when  sees 
busied  in  search  of  food,  not  only  on  account  of  its  gniM 
bearing,  but  its  marked  plumage,  with  regular  black  Iwidi 
across  its  back,  on  a  bluish  ground-colour,  and  the  contrasted 
black  and  white  of  the  head  and  breast ;  its  movements  sie 
made  with  ease,  and  it  is  capable  of  running  with  great  speed 
if  required.     On  the  water  this  bird  swims  readily,  the  body 
being  so  much  above  that  element,  that  the  knees  genenlly 
keep  on  a  level  with  its  surface.     On  the  wing  the  present 
species  is  very  strong,  and  capable  of  performing  various 
evolutions ;  when  migrating,  the  flock  generally  consists  i^ 
pairs  or  iamilies,  which  follow  each  other  closely,  thus  foiimf£ 
a  line.     The  act  of  alighting  or  taking  wing  is  accompani^^ 
with   a  great   deal   of  noise,  from   their   well-proportioned 
powerful  wings. 

Tliesc  birds  arc  sociable  among  their  own  species,  and  le^ 
sliy  than  the  foregoing  geese  ;  they  will  join  a  flock  of  crav^^ 
geese,  or  white-fronted  geese,  provided  the  number  of  the^ 
exceeds  greatly  their  own,  and  allow  the  same  sociability, 
to  take  place  among  their  number  in  the  opposite  circuit'^ 
sUnce.  Its  voice  or  call-note  is  simple,  and  somewh^^ 
lengthened  ;  it  may  be  described  by  the  word  gack  or  cacic 
it  also  hisses  when  provoked. 

In  confinement,   this  bird  soon  becomes  tame,  and  is 
pleasing  ac(juisition   in  a  farm-yard   collection ;  it  lives  tc^ 
considerable  age,  being  of  a  hardy  nature. 

The  principal  food  of  the   Bernicle  Goose  consists  in  t^^ 
leaves,   shoots,   and  roots  of    vegetable  matter,   particul»-^ 
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di  as  are  watered  by  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  containing* 
rtides  of  salt ;  the  Poa  dtatans,  and  Juncus  bulbosus  are 
long  its  frvonrites ;  young  shoots  of  rye  and  wheat  are 
nally  deYoured,  but  not  before  a  scarcity  of  the  shore 
mts  takes  place.  Among  the  food  thus  consumed,  it 
ewise  devoura  many  of  the  insect  tribe  and  their  larvee, 
at  swarm  among  seaweeds,  and  in  soft  muddy  localities  ;  for 
lich  end  the  bird  swims  frequently  in  shallow  water,  and 
opes  for  these  substances  with  its  head  under  water  to  glean 
e  bottom.  In  confinement  everything  that  the  domesti- 
ted  goose  feeds  on,  suits  this  species,  particularly  green 
od  on  the  meadows,  and  the  trifolium  tribe. 

It  is  a  well  known  &ct  that  the  Bemicle  Goose  does  very 
ell  in  confinement,  but  heat  distresses  it,  making  it  pant 
ith  open  beak. 

For  the  purpose  of  breeding  these  birds  assemble  in 
orge  flocks  in  Lapland,  the  province  of  Archangel,  and 
1  the  bogs  and  morasses  of  the  Samoiedes,  and  in  many 
imilar  northern  parts,  but  we  can  learn  no  particulars  on 
his  subject,  neither  have  we  ever  seen  an  egg  of  this  species  ; 
►ur  drawing  of  the  bird  was  made  from  a  living  specimen 
a  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  tlie  Regcnt'*s  Park,  where 
EJveral  of  them  were  kept  for  some  years,  but  they  have 
ot  hitherto  produced  eggs,  or  shewn  any  inclination  to 
reed. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Bernicle  Goose,  is  from  twenty- 
'^  to  twenty-six  inches;  its  wing,  from  carpus  to  tip, 
^Ut  seventeen  inches ;  there  is  a  blunt  nob  or  spur  at 
'  Oarpal  joint ;  the  beak  is  one  inch  three  lines  in  length  ; 
^     three   inches    two   lines ;   the    middle    toe   two  inches 

t-o  seven  lines ;  the  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers, 
*ive  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  outer  feathers  being 
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not  much  shorter  than  the  middle  ones,  making  its  shape 
more  square  than  rounded. 

The  colouring  of  the  plumage  is  as  follows  :  the  forehead, 
sides  of  the  head,  the  entire  face,  chin,  and   throat   are 
white ;  the  space  between  the   beak  and  eje  black ;    the^ 
top  and  back  part  of  the  head,  the  whole  neck,  breast,  an 
mantle  are  black;   the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are  bluish 
ash,  with  black  and  white  regular  bars ;  the  quills  are  dusk 
black,   the  tail   the   same;    the  upper  tail-coverts   white 
the  breast,  belly,   vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
thighs  are  faintly  barred  with  grey;    the  beak,   l^^s,  ai 
feet  are  black ;  the  eyes  brown. 


\ 
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PLATE  CCXXXII. 

BRENT  GOOSE. 

AN8BB    TOBQUATU8. 

Thb  Brent  Goofle  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Great  Britain, 

^d  more  Dumeroas  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  it  is  in 

c2iiglaiid»     Its  appearance  forebodes  cold  weather,  particularly 

irkiB  luge  flocks  are  observed  to  be  on  the  wing,  as  this 

V  driveB  from  its  summer  haunts  by  the  commence- 

of   the  northern  winter ;    consequently  a  north  wind 

brings  it  in  the  greatest  numbers  to  our  shores. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  Goose  extends  over 
moat  of  the  northern  countries  of  the  old  and  new  world.  In 
ESnrope  and  Asia  it  resides  within  the  arctic  circle,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  icy  sea ;  it  inhabits  also  Spitzbergen,  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  and  visits  Po- 
merania,  Holland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  France.  In 
America,  Greenland,  and  the  Hudson'^s  Bay,  it  is  also  found, 
as  well  as  in  Canada,  and  appears  in  small  numbers  in  the 
United  States.  The  summer  months  arc  passed  in  the  most 
northern  parts  that  have  been  visited  by  travellers,  and  the 
winter  in  more  southern  countries,  for  the  sake  of  the  less 
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credibly  lai^c  flocks  of  thei 
to  fonn    a  perfectly  block  fi 


severe  temperature  of  the  atiiioRpherc,  but  it  is  Tarcly  swu 
farther  south  than  Hnllund  and  thu  coast  of  France. 

The  locality  chosen  by  the  Brent  Goose,  ie  gonerallj  tlit 
sea-shore  and  its  vicinity,  but  we  have  met  with  it  inUml, 
where  the  rivcrB  have  been  swollen,  and  the  country  inun. 
Oateci  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  or  covered  with  enow.  Of  "il 
descriptions  of  wild  Geese,  the  present  species  is  the  mwt 
rcguliLr  visitant  on  our  shores,  and  the  inos  tnumerous;  uix- 
n  sometimes  cover  the  ff round,  w" 
,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  particularly  about 
the  mouths  of  lurge  rivers  or  bays.  In  the  month  of  Novcrobcr 
the  Brent  Goose  arrives  here  from  its  summer  retreat,  remWD' 
the  whole  winter,  and  departs  again  in  March  and  Apnl. 
According  to  accounts  that  are  given  of  this  sptrficsi 
some  lew  have  been  known  to  breed  in  Ireland,  wlierc  iki' 
numbers  exceed  those  that  appear  on  our  shores,  but  we  an- 
not  think  otlierwise  hut  that  such  have  been  birds  that  l;8*e 
been  partially  tamed,  by  their  pairing  with  individuals  kept  for 
decoys;  as  we  cannot  Icaru  that  it  breeds  in  any  of  the  intii- 
mediate  countries  on  this  side  of  the  arctic  circle. 

The  Brent  Goose  is  a  very  beautiful  and  elegant  bird,  and 
shews  to  advantage  when  it  walks  about  on  the  grounil,  in 
consequence  of  its  smooth  and  close  plumage,  and  its  well' 
proportioned  figure,  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  its  subdued 
tints  of  slate  colour  and  black ;  its  movements  are  gncefbl 
and  easy.  Among  the  birds  that  are  kept  in  St.  Janiea'i 
Park  in  London,  there  is  not  one  that  has  given  us  mote 
pleasure  to  watch,  although  its  colouring  has  nothing  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  admirers  of  gay  apparel.  The  flight 
of  the  Brent  Goose  is  quick,  and  performed  with  fully  ex- 
tended wings,  moved  with  regularity.  These  birds  fly  at  a* 
g^eat  elevation  during  their  migratory  journeys,  in  very  Urge 
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flods,  and  either  in  a  single  or  double  line,  being  headed  by 
one  individual,  in  the  manner  of  other  geese ;  when  they  only 
change  their  feeding  ground,  or  move  to  a  little  distance, 
thejr  fly  low  over  the  ground  or  surface  of  the  water.  When 
a  flock  of  Brent  Geese  alight  on  the  ground,  the  birds  coine 
dovn  in  a  close  body,  and  spread  afterwards  wider  in  the 
puisait  of  their  food ;  but  the  manner  of  their  taking  wing, 
it  the  time  of  their  starting  on  a  migratory  journey,  is  very 
pecoliar,  for  they  rise  at  once  from  the  ground,  and  mount  by 
t^ital  movement  high  in  the  air;  after  which  they  move  off, 
ud  are  soon  out  of  sight. 

By  nature  the  present  bird  is  sociable  towards  its  own 
species,  as  well  as  towards  others  of  its  family ;  it  is  by  no 
iBeaiis  quarrelsome,  but  rather  timid ;  when  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  wandered  from  its  companions,  it  seems  quite  lost, 
and  easily  becomes  the  prey  of  a  sportsman.  Towards  man 
Ae  Brent  Goose  is  less  shy  than  any  other  wild  Goose  ;  but 
^circumstance  may  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  fact  of  their 
"cing  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  beings  in 
Ae  severe  and  uninhabited  places  where  they  arc  hatched  and 
"fought  up ;  for  after  their  sojourn  with  us  for  a  certain  time, 
't  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  approacli  them  within  gun- 
shot. 

The  call-note  of  this  Goose  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  where 
^  large  flock  of  this  species  flies  over  head,  the  sound  that 
pix)ceeds  from  them  has  by  many  sportsmen  been  compared  to 
Cheery  of  a  pack  of  hounds  :  its  description  is  varied,  sounding 
'^Ke  the  different  expressions,  cuang^  rott^  and  crock  I  all  ex- 
pressed in  a  hurried  and  harsh  manner.  In  confinement  it 
"drives  very  well,  provided  it  is  sup])lied  with  plenty  of  water, 
S'lch  as  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  a  grassy  lawn  or  meadow.  As 
'Ood  for  the  table,  this  species  is  very  good. 

The  food  of  the  Brent  Goose  in  a  natural  state,  consists 
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chicfljr  of  sea-needs  timt  float  on  the  surfacr,  and  namt 
plants  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  about  the  swampj  anil 
nmildy  grounds,  that  are  alternately  covered  and  uncoTered  bt 
the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  the  sen ;  ilso  at 
insects  that  arc  washed  up  and  found  in  abundance  on  (lie 
weeds  ;  it  devours  also  blades  of  young  corn,  and  grasses  of 
divers  kinds. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Urent  Goose  breuli 
in  very  high  northern  latitudes  ;  very  great  numbers  are  knowti 
to  rear  their  young  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Hudson'a 
Bay;  but  by  far  greater  multitudes  go  stilt  further  towards  tie 
North  I'ole,  Spitzbergcn,  and  the  eastern  borders  and  Isles 
of  Greenland.     In  Iceland  few  are  observed  to  breed. 

Respecting  tlic  particulars  of  this  species  at  the  time  fff 
breeding,  the  locality  chosen,  and  the  number  of  eggs,  Tcry 
little  is  known  ;  wc  are,  nevertheless,  able  to  figure  the  i^  »* 
tiio  Brent  Goose,  having  had  a  well-identified  specimen  i*" 
LtHir  possession,  from  which  the  drawing  was  made. 
'  In  Russia  the  Brent  Goose  is  obtained  in  thousands,  am  - 
preserred  by  sslting.  A  well  known  method  of  obtain!^ 
water-fowl,  by  means  of  which  great  numbers  of  geese  tnS 
ducks  are  caught  on  our  coasts,  is  by  employing  nets  in  tlxf 
shape  of  flues,  like  those  used  for  catching  fish ;  the  flues  are  set 
up  across  some  favourite  inlet,  and  behind  them  '^ecoy  birdis 
are  kept,  and  the  new  comers  being  attracted  by  the  decoy- 
birds,  are  driven  into  the  nets  by  means  of  trained  dogs. 

The  measurements  of  the  adult  male  Brest  Goose  are 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  inches  in  length  i  its  wing,  frow 
the  carpus  to  the  tip,  fourteen  inches ;  the  bill  is  ninetecB 
lines  long,  ten  lines  deep  at  the  base,  and  eight  lines  broad 
the  legs  are  two  inches  eight  lines  long  in  the  tatsns ;  tli- 
middle  toe  two  inches  two  lines. 

The  colouring  of  the  plumage   is   a  dark  alate-coloiu^ 
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on  the  upper  parts,  vith  the  exceptioD  of  a  white  spot 
e  sides  of  the  neck ;  the  upper  tail- coverts,  the  vent, 
under  tail-coverts  are  white ;  the  beak  and  legs  are 
;  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  are  clouded 
idged   with   dusky  brown   and  grey.     The   female   is 

;r  than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  is  more  rusty  in 

• 

e  egg  figured  282  is  that  of  the  Brent  Ooose. 
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PLATE  CCXXXIII. 

CBAVAT  GOOSE. 


I  NATATOllKS. 

I  The  Cravat  Gnosf  is  an  occasional  visitant  in  Great  Bri- 

tain, ond  is  said  to  occur  from   time  to  time  in  smalt  flocks 
in  some  of  our  western  counties.    The  accounts  rccisived  froni 
Bcvcml  navigators  of  the  norllicrn  acas  make  mention  of  lit 
I  present  species  as  abounding  in  the  highest  northern  laUtuddt  J 

t  being  met  with  during  the  breeding-season  in  Greenland,  on 

the  coast  of  Spitzbcrgen,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  ;  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  visits  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  penetrates  u 
far  south  as  Carolina.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  n 
no  instance  on  record  of  this  bird  having  been  captured  in  ft 
wild  state ;  we  may  consequently  suppose  that  we  owe  iU 
occurrence  in  this  country  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  nt 
wind  and  weather,  that  combine  to  send  strollers  to  our 
coast  from  the  American  continent. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  great  wonder  that  flocks  of  the 
Cravat  Ooose  occasionally  visit  our  shores,  this  being  the 
case  with  many  other  of  the  migntory  species  of  America. 
The  reason  why  such  visits  have  not  been  more  frequently 
noticed  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  of  Natural    History  by  the  greater  portion  of" 
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note  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  and  to  the 
ance  of  those  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  capture 

during  the  winter  season.  The  wealthy  sportsmen 
ot  go,  in  general,  in  pursuit  of  birds  during  the  most 
ibie  time  of  seeing  them,  namely,  boisterous  and  wet 
ler,  and  the  keepers  or  poachers  frequently  send  their 
}  to  a  distant  market  for  sale,  or  devour  them  at 
i  during  times  of  dearth  ;  so  that  the  chances  of  esta- 
ing  facts  on  any  such  subjects  of  interest  to  an  omitholo- 
ure  exceedingly  limited. 

le  drawing  of  the  present  species  was  made  by  us  from 
d  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent^s  Park,  and  we  have 
opportunities  of  comparing  it  with  several  other  birds  in 
:tions  of  living  specimens ;  its  head  and  neck  are  generally 
ed  in  the  manner  represented  in  our  Plate  when  feed- 
and  the  movement  of  those  parts  resembles  that  of 
make  in  a  great  degree. 

bis  bird  is  a  very  ornamental  object,  both  on  the  ground 
9n  the  water,  and  its  peculiar  white  gorget  distinguishes 
first  sight  from  other  geese  :  its  walk  is  easy  and  grace- 
be  call-note  of  the  Cravat  Goose  is  much  like  that  of  the 
3  Swan. 

especting  the  reproduction  of  this  species  in  a  wild 
,  we  must  rely  upon  the  accounts  obtained  from 
rican  ornithologists,  who  say  that  the  breeding-places 
lear  the  water,  among  swamps,  where  the  female  forms 
st  of  dry  grasses,  lined  with  feathers,  plucked  from 
»wn  breast ;  in  it  she  lays  six  or  seven  eggs ;  the  male 

not  sit,  but  joins  the  family  as  soon  as  the  young 
latched,  and  all  remain  together  until  the  next  brecding- 
n  separates  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Canada 
;e  apparently  pairs  for  life. 


The  Btnall  flocks  before  mcntioiied  os  visiting  us  m 
sionally,  are  most  probably  families,  consisting  of  [he  I' 
gld  birds  and  ihcit  offspring :  we  are  strcngliicned  in  tl 
belief  by  the  fitct  that,  where  such  have  been  seen  iu  aci 
tain  spot,  part  of  them  frequently  fly  off  to  some  IH 
distanee,  while  two  will  remain  on  the  ground,  and  coolit 
there  for  some  lime,  if  unmolested,  ' 

The  food  of  the  Cravat  Goose  consists  chiefly  of  thett 
of  divers  kinds  of  herbage,  and  such  insects,  &c.,  as  are  Sm 
among  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  flesh  of  the  Cravat  Ooose  is  very  good,  and  i 
birds  arc  consequently  welcome  visitors  in  dreary  noitb 
eoiintries  to  the  inhabitants,  who  obtain  them  in  greet  no 
bcrs  during  the  summer  season. 

The  dimensions  of  the  adult  bird  ure  as  follows  : — 

The  entire  length  three  feet  five  or  six  inches;  the  be 
two  inches  two  lines;  the  tarsus  three  inches  six  line 
the  wing,  from  llie  carpus  to  the  tip,  nineteen  inches  uai 
half.  The  head  and  neck  are  black,  with  a  purple  reflcctio 
on  the  front  of  the  neck  below  the  throat  is  a  white  gor; 
that  almost  reaches  up  to  the  nape.  The  upper  parts ! 
cinereous  brown,  which  colour  extends  over  the  sides  a 
flanks,  with  lighter  coloured  tips  to  each  feather ;  all  the  r 
of  the  under  ports  ore  clean  white ;  the  rump,  tail,  and  qaii 
are  dusky  black  ;  the  upper  tail-coverta  are  white  ;  the  e; 
are  brown  ;  the  beak,  legs,  and  feet,  bluish  black. 

The  egg  figured  283  is  that  of  the  Cnvat  Ooose. 


ic5^. 
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PLATE  CCXXXIV. 

IffiD-BREASTED  GOOSE. 

AM8BR    RUFICOLLIS. 

Tbb  Red-breasted  Goose  is  a  very  rare  occasional  visitant 
in  Great  Britain ;  it  was  noticed  by  Montagu  and  Bewick, 
and  has  occurred  since  in  several  instances,  but  only  as  soli- 
tary individuals,  which  seems  to  denote  their  being  strag- 
g^lers. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  bird  has  been  observed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  one  individual  having  been  captured 
at  a  time  in  Belgium,  one  in  France,  and  also  single  speci- 
mens in  several  different  parts  of  the  coast  along  tlie  German 
Ocean.  Temminck  remarks,  that  the  specimens  thus  obtained 
must  have  escaped  from  captivity ;  but,  without  wishing  to 
dispute  the  possibility  of  it,  we  consider  it  improbable  that 
at  least  twenty  known  specimens  of  this  kind  should  have 
so  escaped,  while  there  is  no  collection  in  Europe  on  record 
where  there  has  ever  been  an  individual  alive,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  that  was  captured  alive  in  1766,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  kept  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer  months. 

The  present  species  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
between  the  Icy  sea  and  Siberia,  about  the  mouths  of  the 


rivrre  ObcanJ  Lena.  In  Denmark  itlina  been  met  wilhnor 
UlriclLsholm  in  Fubncn,  and  near  Hipen  in  Jutland,  in  mull 
flocks  or  frum  four  to  six  individuals.  On  the  nppnucli  vl 
the  inclcmeDt  scnson  il  migrates  in  larger  flocks  soulb,  u 
far  aa  tic  C'a§pian  Sea, 

Rcipecting  the  habits  of  the  Red-brwwtcd  Goose,  »f  av 
not  say  more  ttian  thut  it  feeds  principally  on  vogelablc  nwl- 
tcr,  which  Bccma  to  be  verified  by  the  good  flnvonrof  it*  flnh, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  any  fishy  or  rancid  flavour. 

By  nature  this  bird  is  shy  and  circumspect ;  individiuli 
have  been  kept  with  other  species  in  Russia,  where  tlitj 
became  tolerably  tame,  fed  on  grasses  and  green  vcgctablt*, 
but  refused  com,  and  required  much  water  to  drink  i  but  tlie; 
soon  died  when  the  weather  became  wanu. 

On  the  swamps  in  the  befo re-men tioncd  localities  uf 
northern  Asia,  these  birds  breed  in  great  numbers,  bul  tt- 
apecting  the  nest  and  eggs  nothing  has  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned by  northern  travellers, 

Tiie  call-note  of  the  present  species  is  said  to  resemble  ti"'- 
word  Isj'ackwoy,  frequently  repeated  when  on  the  wing;  llici' 
migrations  are  performed  in  double  lines,  headed  by  one 
bird. 

Our  drawing  being  made  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  we  give  the  dimensions  there  obtained  : — -The  ^\iS 
measured,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  fourteen  inches  ^^ 
lines ;  the  tarsus  two  inches  three  lines ;  the  middle  toe  ud 
claw  two  inches  two  lines ;  the  beak  from  the  forehead  on^ 
inch  three  lines.  The  entire  length  is  said  to  be  from  one  f 
two  and  twenty  inches. 

The  colouring  of  its  plumage  is  as  follows  : — A  black  b»nii» 
originating  at  the  upper  ridge  of  the  beak,  extends  over  lb* 
head,  nape,  and  down  the  back  of  the  neck ;  another  o< 
the  same  colour  be^ns  at  the  throat  and  rewhes  to  the  eje^' 
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hich  it  mirroands ;  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  an  oval 
hite  spot ;  from  behind  the  eye,  extending  over  the  sides  of 
le  head,  a  white  band  runs  parallel  with  the  black  list  on 
le  neck ;  on  the  ear-coverts  is  a  triangular  spot  of  rufous 
pown,  speckled  with  black ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  chest- 
nt  brown,  beneath  which  runs  a  narrow  white  band;  the. 
lantle,  back,  rump,  and  quill-feathers,  are  black  ;  the  shoul- 
er  of  the  wing  and  coverts  are  dusky,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
iter  being  tipped  with  paler  edges,  form  two  bars  across  the 
ing  ;  the  tail  is  black,  tipped  with  white ;  the  lower  pan  of 
le  breast,  belly,  and  flanks,  are  black,  some  of  the  latter 
athers  bordered  with  white ;  the  thighs,  belly,  vent,  upper 
nd  under  tail-coverts  are  white;  the  beak  and  legs  are  black ; 
le  eyes  dark  brown. 

In  old  cabinet  specimens  the  black  plumage  becomes  dusky, 
ttle  trace  of  the  original  tint  remaining ;  the  legs  and  beak 
^&de. 


II 
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PLATE  CCXXXV. 


SPURrWINGED  GOOSE. 


AM8BR  OAMBEN8I8. 

^tns  Bpnr^winged  Goose  ivas  admitted   into   the  list  of 
%d8f  and  figured  in  Bewick^s  beautiiiil  work,  in 
of  a  specimen  that  was  shot  near  St.  Germain^ 
**^  C3omwan. 

Willis  individual,  the  only  one  ever  met  with  in  Britain, 
***^3r  have  been  driven  hither  by  some  unusual  circumstances 
^^  "^ind  or  weather ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  it  may  have 
^^^^'^ped  from  some  collection,  like  many  other  rare  visitors, 

*rhe  natural    abode   of  this  bird   is    Africa;    but    re- 

^^^ting    its    habits,    no   accounts    have  as   yet    been    re- 

^^  'Ved ;    we    can   therefore   only   mention   the  observations 

^     have   had  opportunities  of  making  on   a  specimen  that 

^^  for  some  time  living    in   the   Zoological   Gardens,   in 

^^  Regent^s  Park. 

Its   manner    of    feeding   was   like  that   of  most    other 

A'OL.  VI.  E 


jjccsc,  namely,  gruiing ;   it   also  pariook   of  oibcr  vegcUble 
fooj. 

In  its  manners  tliis  bird  socmcil  sulky  and  over-bearing,  ud 
towards   tlie  ottier  wattr-binls,  lliat  were  kept  iu   tbc 
coniparimcnt,  it   was    so  very   spitcfiil   that    some  yf  tlie 
inmates    were    obliged    to    be    tnkcn  to    other  pirla  of  tht 
gardens ;  the    near  approach  of  another   Rpccies  of  GoM 
ur  Uuek  made  it   use  Its  formidable   weapon,  the  spin  N 
the  wing,  with  such  effect,  that  the  poor  devoted  object  «■ 
careful  to  keep  for  the  future  at  u  diataiiec  tVoni  its  perMtulor. 
Our  drawing  was  made  iTom  the  bird  alluded  to,  and  ti- 
though   its  plumage  was  not  in    very  good  condition,  wc  c»" 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  its  representation,  as  well  as  1"' 
the  accuracy  of  colouring  in   the  beak,  legs,  and  eytst,  au»-*' 
jeetB  that  cannot  be  relied  on  in  cabinet  specimens. 

The  dimcnsious  of  the  Spur-winged  Goose  are  as  folio" ; — ^ 
The  wing  measures,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  cighto?  - 
inches,  including  the  spur,  which  is  seven  lines:  the  bea^ 
from  the  gape,  time  inches,  ftom  the  finebead  «Iio  Hn^ 
inches ;  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  front  corner  of  tb^ 
eye  three  inches  nine  lines ;  the  tarsus  three  indies  six  Udci::^ 
the  middle  toe  three  inches  three  lines,  or  including  the  nuL 
three  inches  nine  lineB ;  outer  toe,  including  the  nul,  threa 
inches  fire  lines ;  inner  toe  and  nail  three  inches,  hinder  to* 
one  inch  three  lines ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quiUs  o> 
equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing;  the  first  bdc 
fifth  seven  lines  shorter ;  the  terti&ls  are  as  long  as  the  qniUl 
ftathei«. 

The  beak  and  fleshy  knob  on  the  forehead  and  orbitl 
ore  red,  as  also  the  legs  and  feet;  the  eyes  are  ambec 
coloured. 

The  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  sides  of  the  brea* 
are  dusky ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  ear-coverts  are  while ;    t^ 
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tie,  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  arc  deep  metallic* 
m  colour ;  reflected  with  purple  and  copper  in  different 
ts ;  the  upper  and  outer  ridge,  including  the  spurious 
^,  are  white,  as  also  the  greater  wing-coverts,  forming 
eby  a  white  band  across  the  wing ;  the  secondaries  arc 
deep  green  ;  the  quills  arc  dusky  ;  the  tail  wood-brown  ; 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white  ;  the  vent  dusky. 
^he    egg    figured    ^35    is     that    of    the    Spur-winged 


PLATE  CCXXVI. 

EGYPTIAN    GOOSE. 

ANSBR   SaTPTIANIB. 

Tbk  Egyptian  Gooee  is  an  occasional  nsitant  m 
Britain,  and  although  some  ornithologists  consider  it 
to  place  it  among  the  British  Birds,  we  have  Colonel  Ha 
authority  for  doing  so,  in  consequence  of  the  freqaent 
rencc  of  the  species  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
circmn stances  of  undoubted  wildness ;  especially  the 
rence  of  a  fiock  of  nearly  eighty,  that  visited  Haapsh 
which  some  were  shot. 

The  geographical  distribntion  of  this  species  extend 
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liich  it  wanders  at  times  to  feed  upon  the  pasture-grounds 

their  vicinity ;  by  the  sea-side  it  is  not  met  with. 
In  consequence  of  its  ornamental  plumage  and  productive 
eed,  many  of  this  species  are  kept  in  a  half  domesticated 
ite  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds ;  we  have  consequently 
d  many  opportunities  of  observing  them,  when  the  peculiar 
itudes  of  the  bird  and  its  colouring,  frequently  reminded  us 

ancient  Egyptian  figures  and  drawings. 
The  food  of  this  bird  consists  in  herbage,  barley,  oats, 
mips,  carrots,  and  cabbages,  on  which  they  thrive  ex- 
eding  well  in  confinement ;  also  the  roots  of  aquatic 
imtfl ;  worms,  snails,  &c.,  are  greedily  sought  for  by  the 
iter  side. 

In  the  warmer  climates  of  Africa,  this  species  builds 
I  nest  invariably  near  the  water,  and  frequently  on  the 
Ige  of  such  springy  places,  as  occur  in  the  sandy,  dry  local- 
ies;  the  nest  has  also  been  found  on  the  top  of  matted 
ater  plants,  the  floating  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  long 
bres  that  are  connected  with  the  bottom.  The  nest  itself 
5  made  of  reeds,  stalks  of  water-plants  and  leaves,  being 
ined  with  cotton  and  feathers.  The  birds  pair  for  life, 
nd  are  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  their  watchfiilness 
*f  their  young  is  very  remarkable. 

The  eggs  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  and  in  size 
cljColour  as  represented  in  our  plate. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  Goose  is  peculiar,  in  con- 
luence  of  its  possessing  longer  legs  than  any  other  of  its 
"*^ily;  its  body  is  generally  carried  less  horizontally,  and 
•  lead  more  elevated ;  giving  altogether  the  appearance  of 
^i«  dignity  than  is  possessed  by  most  of  the  Goose  tribe  ; 
^  Walk  resembles  in  some  measure  that  of  the  bustards ; 
'^  is  pursued  with  ability  and  tolerable  speed. 
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On  tbe  «ttCT  it  svimft  ■{■puriillf'  «ith  pral  nntiw, 
hnving  its  fore-ports  "nty  lov  in  Oic  vatcr.  utd  its  bisiia 
parts  ray  tnitcb  drtmtcd ;  to  sach  «q  cxtcat,  Uist  <^ 
BnimtniDff  its  knees  ht  LnnrisblT  sbovc  tliat  elniKet. 
When  the  E^Tptian  Oooec  ii  punocd,  it  docs  notUktlB 
the  WHicr.  onlcsa  as  a  neins  of  croaEtng  onr  to  the  op- 
posilo  eliorc,  but  it  runs  for  the  Bbclter  of  some  bmli 
or  thicktt  of  long  herba^,  which  proves  the  fad  of  ili 
Wmg  more  a  land  than  a  watcz  inhabitant.  On  the  linn 
the  Egrptian  Gooec  is  strong,  anil  vasHj  to  b«  delwtol 
by  ilH  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its  way  longpii)ions,biit 
it  lias  great  trouble  apparently  in  rieing  from  the  ground; 
(luring  its  migrations  it  Qies  high,  and  when  in  a  flock, 
they  furm  double  lines,  after  tbe  manner  of  other  Geeee. 

In    its    natural  disposition,    the  Egvptiao    Goose  appean 
spiteful    and   quarrelsome,   but  at  the   same  time  sliy;  ^ 
when    once    tamed,  it    is   apparently  satisfied ;    it  requiiCii    i 
neverlhelcBB,  much  care  and  attention.  ] 

lis  cull-note  resembles  most  in  its  utteruice  that  of  i1ib  ' 
coninmn  jjoosc,  yet  not  wittout  a  peculiarity  of  its  own. 

The  dimensions  of  this  goose  are  as  follow : — 

The  entire  length  twenty-three  inches  i  the  expanse  o> 
the  wings  fifly-six  inches ;  the  beak  two  inches ;  the  tamiA 
three  inches  seven  lines;  the  middle  toe,  including  the  cls^r* 
throe  inches  three  lines. 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  red,  with  the  nai),  margin^ 
and  hose  black  ;  the  eyes  are  yellow  :  the  legs  and  feet  red  * 
the  throat,  forehead,  and  crown,  are  white ;  the  nape  sa^ 
back  of  the  neck,  the  back  and  tertials  are  ferruginocM 
brown,  finely  pencilled  with  undulating  transverse  lines  • 
A  patch  surrounding  the  eyes,  chestnut-brown ;  the  cheeft^ 
and  sides  of  tbe  head  are  white  with  a  tinge  of  rufoiis* 
the  base  of  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  ferruginous  baD<3  : 
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le  apper  part  of  the  wing,  including  the  wing  coverts,  white  ; 
le  smaller  coverts  are  crossed  near  the  tip  with  black,  forming 
berebjr  a  narrow  black  band;  the  quill- feathers  are  black, 
dged  and  tinged  with  green  ;  the  secondaries  reddish  brown, 
ith  the  edges  chestnut ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the 
amp  and  tail  duskjr  black  ;  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast 
od  forepart  of  the  belly  are  buff-coloured  with  a  patch 
r  chestnut  on  the  breast ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are 
lie  wood  brown ;  the  flanks  are  pencilled  with  undulating 
ansTcrse  lines,  but  these  are  so  verj  fine  that  thejr  in  many 
stances  remain  unnoticed  by  the  common  beholder; 
le  under  tail-coverts  are  rust  yellow. 
The  plumage  of  the  female  differs  in  being  less  bright, 
id  the  chestnut  coloured  patch  round  the  eyes,  the  mark 
1  the  breast,  and  the  ring  around  the  base  of  the  neck 
•e  smaller  and  not  perfect ;  the  white  on  the  wing  is  less 
are,  and  the  feathers  of  the  back,  secondaries  and  tertials 
re  tinged  with  grey,  the  beak  and  legs  are  flesh-red,  and  the 
:ye8  brovmish. 
The  egg  figured  286  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  Goose. 


NATATOliES. 


PLATE  CCXXXVII. 


SWAN  GOOSE. 


ANSBR    GUINBEVSIS. 


Thr  Swan  Goose  liaving  been  figured  by  Bewick  ai  i 
partly-naturalized  species,  wc  adniittcU  it  as  sucli  into  our 
quarto  edition  of  Britisli  Birds  ;  consequently,  bavirg  prO- 
luised  to  figure  every  subject  that  we  introduced  in  m 
former  work,  we  cannot  veiy  well  omit  it  at  present. 

According  to  Ibe  best  authenticated  statements,  lb* 
Swan  Goose  was  brought  over  to  Britain  from  the  coast  o^ 
Guinea,  and  it  has  apparently  thriven  very  well  in  th)« 
country,  &b  it  may  be  met  with  in  many  larm-yards,  f^ 
the  borders  of  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  and  even  in  O^' 
tage  grounds. 

Its  chief  haunts  or  preferred  localities  are  grassy  m^' 
dowB,  commons,  and  the  banks  of  inlets  and  ditches  *nU> 
running  water,   where  it  feeds   principally  on   grasses   b"" 
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in;  although  it  wandeis  about  and  rooste  in  the  same 
"ds  and  out-houses  with  the  tame  or  common  domestic 
•ose,  it  apparently  prefers  the  immediate  company 
its  own  species,  being  roost  frequently  seen  to 
low  on  each  other^s  footsteps;  it  is,  besides,  more 
id  of  straying,  and  on  this  account  rather  troublesome  to 
•tch  over. 

liike  all  other  Geese,  it  is  very  much  at  home  on  the  water, 
X  most  of  its  time  is  spent  on  shore. 
Its    note    is   much    the     same    as    that    of    the    tame 
M)6e,   but  uttered  in  a  higher  pitch,  and  more  firequently 
seated. 

The  measurement  of  the  present  species  is  about  three 
t  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  beak,  from  the  gape  to  the 
»  is  three  inches  three  lines ;  the  tarsus,  four  inches ; 
middle  toe  and  nail  four  inches ;  the  outer  toe  nearly  the 
ie. 

The  beak  is  generally  black,  including  the  knob,  although 
knob  and  base  of  the  beak  are  in  some  individuals 
nge-yellow ;  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  encircled 
a  white  band  that  originates  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
I  reaches  across  the  forehead  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
ie;  the  legs  are  black;  the  middle  and  outer  toes  are 
led,  the  inner  toe  and  legs  reticulated ;  the  top  of  the 
»^  is  dusky  brown,  at  the  hinder  part  of  which  begins 
i^lack  line,  that  goes  down  the  nape  and  entire  length  of 

•  back  of  the  neck ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
ereous  brown,  with  paler  edges  to  the  feathers ;  the 
-k  and  breast  are  buff-colour,  approaching  to  ochrous 
^low;  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are 
ite;  the  flanks  are  cinereous  brown,  with  white  edges  to 

*  feathers. 


Under  the  cliin  or  throat  \a  a  loose  pouch,  almost 
fentiu^re. 

The  female  is  somewhat  tna  in  size,  and  the  knot 
iK'ak  not  80  extended, 

Tlie  egg  figured  2S7  is  that  nl'  the  Swan  Goose. 


o 
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ORES.  AN  ATI  DM. 


PLATE  CCXXXVIIL 

CREAM-COLOURED  GOOSE. 

ANSER    ALBA. 

the  1 1th  of  January,  1841,  a  snow-white  bird,  the 
of  the  annexed  Plate,  was  brought  to  us.     It  had 
en  shot  on  the  Thames,  near  the  village  of  Shep- 
Middlesez,  where  we  then  resided.     The  bird  had 
n  the  drifting  ice,  the  river  being  partly  frozen  over, 
B  young  sportsman  who  had  brought  it  down  was 
to  walk  on  the  ice  in  order  to  reach  his  prize ;  in 
this  attempt  the  ice  broke  under  him,  and  he  fell 
.  into  the  river.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise 
Q  a  part  of  the  stream  that  was  free  from  ice,  and 
Ily  succeeded  not  only  in  gaining  the  shore,  but   in 
I  the  object  of  his  pursuit  safely  with  him. 
IS  a  beautiful  bird,  and  not  known  by  name  or  ap- 
5  either  to  the  person  who  had  shot  it  or  to  our- 
we  consequently,  after  purchasing  it,  took  full  par- 
of  its  appearance  and  measurements,  but  being  at 
ble  to  reconcile  it  with  any  known  species,  we   con- 
rather  hastily,  that  it  was  a  half-bred  individual  from 
the  preserves  or  decoys  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
I,  which  had   been  induced   by  the  severity  of  the 
o  stray  from  its  usual  haunts. 


Undortltit  iinj>rcagioo  we  consigned  the  individual  tn  tli« 
VnuAoU  Miihoiitiea  to  have  it  dresBod  for  diiuieT,  not 
donbtiag  hi  qualifications  for  the  table;  wc  reecrTcd  onl; 
tlw  ItMd,  ^ot,  and  wing  for  futui«  examination.  But, 
to  our  diaay,  on  meeting  with  our  goose  again  on  tk 
tiUflf  wo  Mccrtaincd  ita  total  unfitness  for  tlie  purpoer  for 
vbidl  vo  Imi  destined  it,  as  its  flesh  vas  so  strongly  tainlcf! 
with  •  fidij  and  mncid  flavour  as  to  be  entirely  unjalit- 
lUo;  M  much  BO  that  it  was  Anally  rejected  even  bt 
tba  qodnpflds  of  the  family. 

Wo  lUfWf  however,  doubly  regretted  having  destrojcd 
with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  befort 
I  cf  wliat  now  nppeared  to  us  an  undoubldlj 
wild  bildt  Hid  Olio  tlint,  us  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  vu 
■  hidMrto  mknown  to  naturalists,  or  at  least  undcscribcJ. 
The  <»Ij  oompensatiou  nc  could  make  to  ourselves  «u 
to  fignn  the  bird  in  our  quarto  edition  of  British  Birdt, 
in  bopea  tlwt  some  one  of  our  contemporaries  might  be 
iDOTe  enlightened  than  we  ourselves  were  on  the  subject  "f 
iU  name  and  history. 

With  the  same  view  we  again  figure  our  Cream-colonitd 
Goose  in  the  present  work,  hoping  that  time  will  unfold  ill 
history,  which  wc  have  in  vain  sought  in  the  works  of  nuBJ 
ornithologists  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  entire  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  tie 
extremity  of  the  tail,  was  two  feet  three  inches ;  its  weiglit 
six  pounds;  expanse  of  the  wings  three  feet;  the  w 
extended  four  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings;  tk 
toea,  when  the  bird  was  held  up,  reached  to  the  tip  irf 
the  tail ;  the  beak,  from  the  tip  to  the  forehead,  two  iodi'* 
three  lines,  from  the  gape  two  inches  nine  lines,  the  wuc 
from  the  frontal  comers  to  the  tip ;  from  the  tip  of  ll" 
beak  to   front   comer  of    the  eye   three  inches  ax  lio"' 
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the  upper  mandible  measured  one  inch  in  width  through- 
out; the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  eleven  inches 
three  lines ;  the  second  quill-feather  the  longest  in  the 
wing ;  the  tail  contained  fourteen  pointed  feathers,  the 
outer  two  inches  shorter  than  the  middle  ones ;  the  tarsus 
two  inches  three  lines ;  the  middle  toe  and  nail  two  inches 
nine  lines ;  outer  toe  two  inches  six  lines ;  inner  toe  two 
inches  two  lines ;  hinder  toe  eleven  lines. 

The  plumage  was  entirely  without  a  spot ;  the  head,  neck, 
and  entire  body  delicate  cream  yellow ;  the  wings  and  tail 
pure  white ;  the  throat  was  slightly  ribbed  longitudinally, 
like  the  Common  Goose.  A  slight  shade  of  ash  colour  on 
the  nape,  mantle,  and  sides  of  the  throat ;  the  legs,  toes,  and 
webs  pure  transparent  red  lead ;  the  eyes  brown ;  the  eye- 
lids pale  orange;  the  beak  yellowish  flesh  colour  at  the 
base,  redder  towards  the  centre,  and  rich  ruby  towards  the 
tip ;  the  lower  mandible  flesh  colour ;  the  nail  of  both  man- 
dibles dusky  horn  colour,  as  well  as  the  ridge  from  the  fore- 
head to  near  the  tip,  extending  over  the  membrane  of  the 
nostrils.  A  knob  upon  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible 
about  one  third  from  the  tip;  the  nails  of  the  toes  pale  flesh 
colour;  the  soles  of  the  toes  the  same  ;  the  first  quill-feather 
sinuated. 


PLATE  CCXXXIX. 

MUTE  SWAN. 


ALTuaooH  entirely  excluded  from  the  list  of  Btitid 
Birds  by  some  of  our  Lietorians,  we  consider  lliat  the  MuW 
Swan  has  fully  as  many  claims  upon  us  as  a  tialf  rcdaimi:*l| 
or  even  naturalized  species,  as  several  birds  that  are  w 
included,  since  it  lives  in  many  of  our  rivers  in  a  state  ip- 
preaching  in  the  neaiest  possible  degree  towards  entiR 
liberty,  if  it  does  not  actually  visit  Bhtain  occasionally  u  > 
voluntary  niigmnt. 

This  species  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  oi 
Asia,  preferring  the  climates  of  moderate  temperature  to  tluM 
of  extreme  cold.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Scandinavia  vi 
Russia,  about  the  large  seas  of  southern  Siberia  it  is  mMt 
plentiful.  Hungary,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  Baldc  iK 
among  the  places  of  their  resort  on  the  approach  of  viater- 
the  greater  numbers  however  go  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  ittt 
of  Persia  and  Greece,  and  also  to  Sardinia. 

In  all  these  countries  some  remain  to  breed,  and  in  BtUt 
of  them  the  birds  are  not  only  unmolested,  but  under  ^ 
protection  of  magistrates  and  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
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It  is  haidlj  requisite  to  state  that  the  localities  frequented 
bj  the  Mute  Swan  are  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  either  sea, 
riTer,  or  lake.  During  hard  firost  it  necessarily  comes  to 
land,  frequenting  the  meadows  that  border  the  water,  or 
^nhgy  places  that  remain  unafTected  by  the  frost. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  aquatic  v^etable  matter, 
roots,  leaves,  and  grain,  insects  and  their  larvae.  The  spawn 
of  fish  it  consumes  to  such  an  extent,  that  where  many  of 
these  beautiful  creatures  are  kept  as  ornaments,  the  proprie- 
tors pay  dearly  for  their  maintenance,  owing  to  the  myriads 
of  spawn  that  are  consumed  by  them.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  fishery  of  the  Thames  suffers  more  from  the  depre- 
dations of  these  birds,  than  from  all  that  the  poachers  can 
do  by  their  nightly  labours. 

The  nest  of  the  Swan,  which  is  constructed  on  the  ground 
by  the  water-side,  or  on  some  boggy  projection  or  mound  in 
the  river  or  lake,  is  made  of  flags  and  rushes  piled  carefully 
one  upon  another.  The  height  of  this  structure  depends 
Upon  the  taste  or  foresight  of  the  birds,  for  both  male  and 
female  work  at  it ;  and  after  the  hen-bird  has  begun  to  sit, 
if  there  is  a  probability  of  the  water  rising  higher  than  usual, 
the  nest  is  raised  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  which  we  have 
\ritnessed  several  times ;  the  male  carries  fresh  supplies  of 
flags,  and  the  female  draws  them  into  the  nest,  and  works 
ihem  under  the  eggs,  thus  raising  herself  and  her  eggs  by 
degrees. 

The  eggs  produced  vary  in  number,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  parent ;  young  birds  do  not  exceed  five  or  six,  whereas 
the  old  ones  usually  lay  seven  or  eight.  The  time  of  incu- 
bation lasts  from  five  to  six  weeks,  after  which  the  young 
brood  come  forth,  and  remain  the  first  day  in  the  nest, 
where  the  mother  thoroughly  dries  them ;  the  day  after  they 
follow  the  parents,  who  instruct  them  in  swimming  and  feed- 
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ing.  The  attention  bestowed  by  the  parents  npon  tlie 
young  is  incessant,  and  when  &tigued  by  the  strength  of  the 
stream,  or  requiring  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  too  great  fw 
their  young  capacity,  the  hen-bird  takes  the  young  ones  on 
her  back,  which  she  accomplishes  by  lowering  herself  a  little 
in  the  water,  and  occasionally  assisting  them  to  ascend  with 
her  foot,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  carried  in  safety  to  some 
more  desirable  spot.  The  shape  of  the  swan's  back,  which 
is  very  flat,  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  when  her 
wings  are  raised  the  young  ones  repose  in  the  most  beautifol 
and  safe  cradle  imaginable. 

The  Mute  Swan  is  indisputably  the  most  elegant  of  water 
birds,  when  floating  on  its  natural  element ;  and  it  is,  besides, 
the  best  swimmer.  The  beauty  of  its  arched  neck  and  its 
exquisitely  white  plumage,  as  well  as  its  finely  proportioned 
figure,  have  at  all  times  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  lover  of  nature,  and  must  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  common  observer.  On  the  ground, 
or  in  the  act  of  walking,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  admired; 
its  walk  is  helpless  and  waddling.  Its  flight  is  performed  in 
a  straight  line,  at  the  elevation  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground,  when  in  a  wild  state  ;  while  those  that  are 
partly  domesticated,  rarely  fly  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Swans,  like  many  others  of  the  feathered  race,  appear  very 
susceptible  of  atmospheric  changes,  and  arc  usually  consi- 
dered to  shew  their  consciousness  of  approaching  storms  by 
their  restlessness  ;  we  have  ourselves  many  times  seen  their 
anticipations  verified  by  the  result. 

The  foresight  of  the  Mute  Swan,  also,  on  the  subject  of 
the  floods,  to  which  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Thames  are 
periodically  subject,  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  so  well  known, 
that,  when  in  the  spring  the  Swans  are  seen  raising  their  nest* 
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an  increaae  in  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  usual  average 
is  a  safe  prophecy. 

In  a  wild  state  the  Mute  Swan  is  said  to  be  very  shy, 

although  the  domesticated  subjects  are  generally  tame  enough, 

and  sometimes  troublesome  to  fishermen  and  persons  whose 

occupations  are  by  the  water  side.     At  some  seasons,  faow- 

eyer,  they  are  formidable,  on  account  of  their  strength  and 

pugnacity ;  we  know  an  instance  of  a  Mute  Swan,  which  was 

liept  on  a  piece  of  water  in  a  park,  attacking  a  man  with 

such  fury  as  to  break  his  arm  with  a  blow  from  his  powerful 

wing:    and  we  lately  witnessed  a  swan  face  a  spaniel  dog 

with  such  determination,  as   to  drive  the  animal  from  the 

spot. 

The  call-note  of  the  Mute  Swan  sounds  like  the  word 
mnic/,  maul!  expressed  in  a  nasal,  but  gentle  tone.  The 
sound  produced  by  the  strong  pinions  of  this  bird  when 
flying  is  very  loud,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Although  apparently  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
namely  on  the  river  Trent  and  elsewhere,  where  they  are 
said  not  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  any  master,  tlie  Mute 
Swan  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  Thames  so  entirely  inde- 
pendent, since  it  is  considered  expedient  in  severe  winters  to 
house  and  feed  these  creatures,  under  the  impression  that 
when  there  is  much  ice  in  the  river  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  their  food.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  many 
are  collected  together  in  a  barn,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe,  at  feeding  time,  with  what  solicitude  each  male 
watches  for  the  interest  of  his  own  mate  and  young  ones, 
aad  takes  care  that  they  are  well  served  before  he  partakes 
of  any  food  himself. 

While  watching  Swans  feeding  as  they  float  along  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  we  have  noticed  that  they  seem  unable 
to  swallow  the  grass  and  herbs  that   they  crop  along  the 
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margin,  until  ihej  have  saturated  them  mih  vater,  since 
they  are  invariably  seen,  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  tlieii 
bills  with  grasses,  to  dip  their  beaks  into  the  stream. 

We  believe  that  Swans  are  not  so  destructive  among  U 
as  they  are  among  their  spawn,  since  their  movemeats  »e 
too  measured  and  deliberate  to  enable  them  to  secura  ndk 
active  prey,  although  their  relish  for  fish  may  be  obieml 
and  proved  whenever  a  fisherman  casts  the  small  dead  Ut 
from  his  boat's  well. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Mute  Swan  is  from  four  fat 
eight  inches  to  five  feet ;  its  weight  about  thirty  pounds. 

The  entire  plumage  is  white;  the  head  and  neck  more 
or  less  tinged  with  rust-colour,  more  so  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  than  at  other  times ;  the  nail  on  the  beak,  the  edges 
of  the  mandibles,  the  base,  and  the  edge  of  the  nostiil,  u 
well  as  the  lore  to  the  eyes  and  tubercle  are  jet  black ;  the 
beak  itself  yellowish  red  ;  the  legs  and  toes  black  ;  the  ejes 
dark  brown. 

The  egg  figured  S39  is  that  of  the  Mute  Swan. 


o 
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PLATE  CCXL. 

WHISTLING  SWAN. 

CYONUS    FEBUS. 

(B  Whistling  SwaD,  or  Hooper,  is  a  frequent  iirinter 

r  in  many  parts  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  seasons  of 

severity  occurs  in  very  considerable  numbers.     It  is 

nly  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  but  oc- 

lally  extends  to  the  most  southern  counties,  spreading 

the  coast  and  rivers.     Their  arrival  in  England  takes 

early  in    the  autumn,   and    although    preferring    the 

ast,  they  arc,  in  stormy  weather,    seen  a  considerable 

ce  inland. 

October  of  the  present  year,  1848,  many  were  killed 

Gravesend  ;  and  in   our  own  neighbourhood,   twenty 

above  London,  several  were  seen  flying  about  the  low 

by  the  river  Thames,  during  the  autumnal  flood,  driven 

I  doubtless  by  the  heavy  gales  that  prevailed  at  times  at 

eason. 

e  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  extends  over 

pc,  Asia,  and  America,  the  summer  months  being  passed 

c    northern,   and  the   winter  in    more    southern  coun- 

The  Whistling  Swan,  or  Hooper,  does  not  go  so  far 

as  some  of  the  Auatida),  as  it  seldom  extends  much 


beyood  the  Aitlic  circle.     In  Europe  it  abounds  chiefly  in 
ind  Russia :  in  Asia  it  ia  found  in  Siberia 
T  and  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  America. 

On  the  ^ipaonch  of  cold  and  inclement  weather  it  tnigntes 
KMiUnnid,  thnugh  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  fiir  as 
the  Qnlf  of  Mexico ;  in  Aeia  it  descends  as  litr  as  Japan, 
Chine,  Penia,  Byria,  and  Egypt :  at  that  time  of  the  year 
it  ie  verj  nomerons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the    month  of  the   Wo]ga ;    also    on    the   Black    Sea,  frooa 
whence  it  winders  to  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  It^^- 
The  nnmben  tliat  pass  on  the  approach  of  winter  llmrtigh 
the  eentnl  peits  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic,  wander  to  tbo 
■oathem  perti  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,   and  from  llicDce 
fiait  ourahnea,  as  well  aa  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Holland  in 
modente   nmnbers,  and  pursuing   the  sea-coast  make  ihejr 
^peeranoe  occasionally  on  the  coast  of  France,     Some  in- 
stance! aze  alio  on  record  of  its  appearance  inlaod,  namely 
in  diven  parts  of  Germany,    particularly    Westphalia,  lli^ 
Rhenish  provinces,    Saxony,    Dessau,    Worlitz,   and  olhers- 
The  greater  numbers  pass  the  winter  on   the  sea,  close  in 
shore,  in  bays  and  sheltered  situations,  and  are  seldom  secK> 
inland,  but  when  the  weather  becomes  boisterous  and  stonnjv 
small  parties  are,  however,  met  with   on    the  swamps  in^ 
inundated   lands   that  border  large  rivers,  while   the  laigi^ 
flocks  remain  on  the  sea  and  coast  in  the  same  latitudes. 

The  autumnal  migration  takes  place  in  general  in  Octoba^ 
and  in  April  the  spring  migrations  commence  towards  th^^ 
north  and  north-east.  The  migratory  journeys  of  this  specie^* 
are  chiefly  performed  during  the  day,  either  in  large  flocks'^ 
consisting  of  hundreds,  in  (amilies  or  pairs.  When  nnite^^ 
in  flocks  the  birds  fly  in  a  single  line,  which  becomes  <^^ 
very  considerable  length,  where  there  are  many  t(^eUie^^ 
Although  the  Whistling  Swan  is  met  with  in  large  nwnl 
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lea,  in  our  climates,  it  rarely  goes  any  distance  from 
«,  as  it  requires  shallow  water,  where  the  bottom 
supplied  with  weeds  within  the  reach  of  its  long 
wampy  shores  and  flooded  grassy  meadows  seem 
;8  habits  to  a  great  degree.  In  its  summer  locality 
1  also  to  frequent  swamps  of  all  kinds  in  the  most 

situations, 
general  appearance  of  the  present  species  is  not  so 

as  that  of   our  tame  swan ;    it  usually  carries  its 
nost  straight,  and  may  thus  very  easily  be  distin- 

from  its  congener  by  a  sportsman,  or  person  who 
inted  with  both  species ;  on  a  near  approach  the 
>eak  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  serve  as  a  good  mark 
lotion ;  the  proportions  of  this  bird  are  also  less 
than  those  of  the  mute  swan, 
movements  of  the  present    species,    when  on   the 

are  very  expert,  it  walks  with  ease,  and  can  run 
)idly,  which  many  a  sportsman  must  acknowledge, 
5  fatt  that  it  requires  a  good  pair  of  legs  to  overtake 
iling  Swan  that  has  been  winged.  In  the  exercise  of 
ig  the  Whistling  Swan  is  not  much  more  expert  than 
imon  goose,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  its  more 
ly  employing  itself  in  wading  among  swamps,  than  in 
on  the  liquid  element.  The  flight  of  the  Whistling 
sembles  that  of  our  tame  swan  in  most  respects,  but  in 
ence  of  its  greater  practice,  it  flies  apparently  with 
ise  and  with  less  noise ;  yet  on  taking  wing,  or 
1^,  it  makes  a  considerable  noise,  and  may  be  heard  at 
iistance. 
most  birds  in  a  wild  state,  the  present  species  is  shy, 

remarkably  so,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  them 
)ut  on  Chertsey  Mead,  in  Surrey,  during  flood-time,  in 
y,  and  almost  within  gun-shot,  without  taking  notice 
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of  our  approach ;  and  while  flying  over  the  aur&ce  of  the 
water,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  they  have  frequently 
been  shot  by  persons  who  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  &r 
wild-fowl.  On  one  occasion  last  winter  (1847)»  while  in 
pursuit  of  some  wild  ducks,  it  being  a  dark  night,  six  or 
seven  of  these  birds  allowed  us  to  come  quite  close  to  them, 
while  they  were  feeding  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  mead,  but 
owing  to  the  ground  being  partly  covered  with  snow,  we  did 
not  see  them  in  time  to  fire.  We  have  also  seen  them 
occasionally  on  the  wing  by  daylight,  flying  low  enough  to 
shoot  with  a  common  gun.  These  facts  prove  to  us  that  the 
bird  is  not  too  shy  to  be  approached  within  gunshot,  under 
most  circumstances. 

Why  this  species  is  called  the  Whistling  Swan  is  not 
exactly  apparent  to  us,  as  we  have  never  heard  it  whistle. 
The  appellation  of  Hooper  is  nearer  to  the  sound  produced 
by  its  call-note,  and  the  noise  of  its  pinions.  Another  of  its 
notes  resembles  the  word  ktllclee  uttered  in  a  high  pitch, 
also  hang,  hang,  more  mildly  expressed.  The  sound  produced 
by  its  pinions  while  flying,  resembles  the  words  grou,  groul 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  combined  noises  proceeding  from 
a  flock  of  these  birds  may  produce  a  perfect  concert,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  modulations  of  tone  in  age  and  sex. 

The  present  species,  when  obtained  at  an  early  age,  be- 
comes soon  tame,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  in 
confinement,  or  half  domestication ;  in  fact,  greater  numbers 
of  the  Whistling  Swan  are  kept  on  ornamental  pieces  of 
water  in  Russia  than  of  the  mute  swan  ;  they  are  by  far 
more  good-tempered  and  more  attached  to  their  keepers. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  green  vegetable  matter, 
grain,  and  fruits  ;  also  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  worms  of 
most  kinds,  as  well  as  small  frogs,  and  the  small  fry  of 
fishes. 
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The  manner  of  feeding  in  this  species  is  peculiar ;  it  not 
only  seeks  for  its  food  by  preference  in  shallow  water,  but  it 
turns  up  the  boggy  ground  in  order  to  obtain  roots  and 
worms ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  done,  that  where  a  number 
of  these  birds  congregate,  the  ground  is  perfectly  broken  up. 
The  grain  before-named  consists  of  barley  and  oats, 
and  the  fruit,  plums  in  particular;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  it  feeds  also  on  berries,  in  its  northern  local- 
ities. 

The  countries  mentioned,  in  which  the  Whistling  Swan 
chiefly  breeds,  are  Finland,  Siberia,  Iceland,  and  Hudson's 
Bay;  as  well  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some  of  our 
northern  islands,  including  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
places  chosen  are  bogs  and  swamps.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  preparations  for  breeding  commence,  when  young 
birds  choose  their  mates  for  life ;  soon  after  the  nests  are 
constructed,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  mute 
8wan»  but  are  invariably  placed  on  the  ground  in  spots  where 
man  cannot  obtain  footing;  each  pair  keeps  its  chosen 
ground  free  from  intruders,  while  frequently  terrible  battles 
ensue. 

The  number  of  eggs  varies  from  five  to  seven.  The 
eggs  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  mute  swan, 
but  more  blunt  at  the  ends,  smoother  in  texture,  and  of  a 
paler  green  colour. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Whistling  Swan  amounts  to  four 
feet  six,  or  four  feet  ten  inches.  The  wing  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  tip,  twenty-four  inches  and  a  half;  weight 
twenty -five  pounds. 

The  entire  plumage  is  white ;  the  tip  of  the  beak  and 
edges  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  beak,  lore  around  the  eyes,  and 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  under  mandible,  gold  yellow  ;  the  eyes 
brown  ;    the  legs  and  feet  arc  greyish-black. 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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BEWICKS  SWAN. 

.    .       crsRm  ksvioKii. 

BnriOK^t  Swtn,  i^hicfa  hm  of  late  yean  been  iLcagrirf.  1 
bj  Mr.  Yarrell  m  diSering,  not  only  in  size,  but  eJsd  il* 
nany  otlier  respects  from  the  hooper,  or  whistling  swan,  is  ' 
winter  visitant  to  Great  Britain,   more  nuracrons  in  IreUn* 
than   England  ;  it   appears,  however,  to  visit   Britsun  princ'" 
pally  during  the  most  Bevere  winten.     Tbe  giestar  attHiti<^' 
that  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  ornitholog;^* 
has  apparently  opened  the  eyes  of  sportsmen  wider,  or  tla^ 
prices   that  are   paid   for  new.  species,  have  made  persoT*^ 
generally  more  careful  in  examining  what  they  obtain.    T"*' 
these  causes  we  probably  owe  the  tardy  justice,  at  laat  doO' 
to  several  species  formerly  unrecognized.     Bewick  himself* 
with  whose  name  this  species  ia  now,  out  of  complimeD^r 
allied,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  bird,  since   fic 
has  given  a  representation  of  its  head  as  a  vignette  to  hi^ 
"  Elk  or  Hooper "  (synonymous  with  oar  whistling  swan^. 
although  his  acquaintance  with  this  species   appears  not   to 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
congener.     In  this  vignette  the  black  portion  of  the  tip  of 
the  beak  extends  beyond,  and  surrounds  the  orifice  of  tlie 
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y  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  hooper ;  in   that  bird 

stril  itself  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  black 

sllow  portions ;    the  one  colour  occupying  the  lower^ 

ler  the  upper  side. 

t  have  also  noticed  authors    to   speak   of  the  great 

ty  in  the  weight   of  the  hooper,  even  among  those 

from  the  same  party,  which  induces  us  to  believe  that 

topers  and  the  Bewick'^s  Swan  associate  occasionally  in 

ne  flock. 

{  present  species   is  probably    an    inhabitant  of   the 

eastern  parts  of  Europe  and   Asia,  and  the   islands 

Arctic  Ocean ;  it  is  said  to  be  plentifully  distributed 
iberia,  and  in  North  America  equally  so. 
i  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  swan  that 
ts  Iceland,  where  there  is  only  one  species  known. 
!re  frequents  the  bogs  and  swamps  on  the  borders  of 
Jk  the  most  unfrequented  mountainous  parts  of  that 
,  during  the  summer ;  from  whence  it  migrates  south- 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wann  springs, 
luring  very  severe  weather  it  extends  its  journey  still 
r  towards  the  south.  The  autumnal  migration  com- 
s  in  October,  and  the  return  in  the  spring  in  the 
I  of  March,  the  birds  arriving  already  paired  at  their 
ng-placcs  early  in  April ;  these  journeys  are  performed 
;  both  night  and  day.  When  the  present  species 
5  on  a  large  pond  or  lake,  it  almost  immediately  seeks 
ore,  in  order  to  wade  among  the  boggy,  shallow  parts, 

it  is  enabled  to  reach  the  bottom  with  its  beak,  in 
to  obtain  its  food.  This  principally  consists  in  roots, 
and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  the  larvoc  of  insects,  and 


I. 


appears  that  the  manner   of  breeding  in   this  species 
.  in  no  way  from  that  of  others  of  its  family,  for  in 


Iceland,  where  these  swans  breed,  it  is  said  that  man;) 
congregate  in  one  spot,  although  each  pair  keep  ihcir  '"'" 
mediate  space  to  themselves,  without  allowing  their  nci^"'  I 
hours  to  interrcre.  The  nests  are  composed  of  bougha  of  tP" 
nortiicrn  willow,  rushes,  and  leaves  of  divers  flags,  &:c.,  piH 
one  upon  onotber,  without  much  labour  being  bestowed  in 
weaving  them  together;  the  eggs  are  usually  from  five  W 
seven  in  number ;  but  we  forbear  to  figure  one  until  we  havt 
obtained  a  specimen  that  we  can  sufficiently  rely  upon. 

The  entire  length  of  Bewick's  Swan  is  three  feet  nine 
inches;  the  beak  to  the  forehead,  three  inches  six  lines;  to 
the  eyes  four  inches  four  and  a-half  lines;  the  middle  toe, 
five  inches  three  lines ;  the  wing  twenty  inches  Bix  lines 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 

The  entire  plumage  white;  the  colours  of  the  beak  an 
black  and  orange  yellow,  the  former  occupying  the  lip,  and 
extending  beyond  the  nostrils,  as  before-mentioned,  and  cover- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  mandibles,  including  also  the  fleshy 
jiiirt  of  the  under  mandible  ;  the  base  and  lore  orange  yel- 
low ;  the  legs  and  feet  dull  black ;  the  eyes  dark  chestnut. 
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BLACK  SWAN. 


CTGNUS    ATRATU8. 


^K  are  induced  to  figure   the  present  species,  in  conse- 

V^^^cc  of  a  specimen  of  this  bird  having  been  brought  to  us 

^^  recently,  that   was  killed  very  near  to  our  residence. 

^^  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  bird  was  perfectly  wild, 

"l^t  He  circumstances  attending  its  capture  were  rather  pecu- 

*^^>  and  may  possibly  lead  to  the  consideration,  whether  this 

^P^ies  has  extended  itself  over  countries  from  whence  it  might 

^^^e  come  to  our  shores ;  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  it 

^'^^^uld,  under  any  circumstances,  have  travelled  of  its  own 

^cord  so  great  a  distance  as  from  New  South  Wales,  which 

^^  Usually  considered  as  its  native  place,  according  to  all  ac- 

^^^nts  given  of  the  subject.     The  particulars  of  its  capture 

^^  as  follow  :— 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November  last,  a  person  of  the 
^'Jie  of  Taylor  shot  a  Black  Swan  on  the  Thames  near 
''^ilsey,  under  the  following  circumstances.  On  the  Sunday 
^^ing  previous,  a  gentleman  stood  talking  with  Mr.  Phil- 


1 


P^>  a  person  who  attends  upon  Chertsey  Lock,  when  ten 

^^ck  Swans  came   flying  across   the    Thames,  quite  near 

^^Xigh  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  both  parties ;  a  little 


later  in  the  day  tbc  liargcmon  of  u  barge  that  was  coning 
from  Staines,  inquired  of  Mr.  Phillips,  if  he  had  seen  ten 
large  Ulack  Geese  fly  over ;  and  on  the  Monday  one  wu 
seen  again  between  Staines  and  Lalcham,  swimming  in  t 
wide  part  of  the  river.  On  Tuesilay  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Phillipe,  on  seeing  one  of  these  birds  settle  on 
the  river,  went  to  tell  I'aylor  that  he  might  have  a  shot;  stA 
consequently,  the  person  in  question,  after  creeping  on  hanili 
and  knees  across  the  muddy  mead  and  through  a  be^of 
osiers,  eanic  near  enough  to  the  bird,  and  killed  it.  W« 
purchased  the  priic  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  it  in  our 
work,  particularly  aa  we  were  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  tliil 
family  in  our  succeeding  numbers ;  and  the  bird  is  now  in 
our  possession. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  week,  travelling  to  town  by  th" 
South  Western  Railway,  we  met  a  gentleman,  who  tolil  ii* 
that  two  Black  Swans  hud  been  killed  by  a  poor  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Graves  end  on  the  Thursday  previous, 
and  that  they  were  sold  in  Gravesend  market  at  the  saiOf 
time  with  several  hoopers. 

Tbc  bird  in  our  possession  is  a  young  male ;  its  flesh  «•> 
brown,  tender,  and  palatable. 

The  measurements  irom  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  four  feet ;  expanse  of  the  wings  five  feet  six  indcs; 
its  weight  nine  pounds. 

The  beak  measured  from  the  tip  to  the  gape,  two  iocki 
and  three-quarters;  from  the  tip  to  the  front  oonei  oTA^ 
eye,  three  inches  five-eighths  ;  depth  of  the  beak  at  its  biKi 
one  inch  and  a  quarter;  the  wing,  from  the  caipni  ^ 
the  tip,  eighteen  inches  and  a  half;  the  qnills  eiteni 
one  inch  uid  a  half  beyond  the  tertidi ;  the  tail  oM 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings;  from  the  tip 
of  the  beak  to  the   junction  of  the   neck   and  back-faoM, 
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wenty-three  inches;  the  tarsus  four  inches;  hind  toe  and 
Jaw  one  inch ;  middle  toe  five  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
068  are  scaled  up  to  the  last  joint,  reticulated  beyond ;  legs 
Iso  reticulated. 

The  first  and  fourth  quills  of  the  wing,  of  equal  length, 
he  second  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  primary  quills  white,  except  about  an  inch  of  the  tips 
rhich  are  black ;  spurious  wing  black ;  secondaries  white, 
rith  two  inches  of  blackish-grey  at  the  tips ;  greater  coverts 
rhite  at  the  base ;  rest  of  the  wing  sooty  black,  tipped  with 
epia. 

The  head  and  neck  black,  with  sepia  tips  to  the  feathers. 
rhe  beak  orange ;  the  tip  flesh-colour ;  nail  whitish  hom- 
x>loar ;  a  white  band  across  the  beak  near  the  nail. 

The  eyes  are  rufous  brown ;  the  legs  dark  ash-grey, 
tinged  with  olive  on  the  webs. 

On  displacing  the  feathers  of  this  bird  in  any  part,  new, 
Bmall,  jet-black  feathers,  still  in  the  quills,  may  be  found  im- 
bedded in  the  thick  white  down. 

In  a  subsequent  number  we  intend  to  give  a  representation 
of  the  trachea  and  breast-bone. 


SATAIVIIES. 


PLATE  CCXLIII. 


RUDDY  SHIELDRAKE. 


Thr  Ruddy  Shieldrake  is  an  occasional  visitant  in  (}»«•* 
Britain,  occurring  during  very  severe  winters,  but  rarely  at  any 
other  time  ;  the  rcoaon  appears,  not  that  it  only  wanden  dor- 
ing  snch  extraordinary  weather,  but  that  it  is  driven  from  it» 
usual  migratory  roads  towards  our  shores,  under  circunistam"^ 
of  nnusual  combinatioD.  Thia  bird  being  not  a  mBiiume  ifC 
cies,  ia  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rare  occurrence  vrith  ui,  ■* 
we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  enter  upon. 

llie  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  extends  otC^ 
many  parts  of  the  Old  World ;  it  is  found  in  the  eastoV 
part  of  Europe,  such  aa  Russia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Turkef-^ 
Greece,  and  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  spna^^ 
over  Asia,  being  met  with  in  PcrBia  and  India.  In  Africa  i^^ 
extends  as  iar  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  choaen  localities  are  rivers,  lakes,  and  large  ponds,  ^ 
which  it  prefers  to  seaa  or  small  pieces  of  water;  in  water"^ 
that  is  covered  with  rushes  or  tall  weeds,  it  never  remains  by  '^ 
choice,  in  consequence  of  its  exceedingly  shy  nature. 

The  food  of  the   Ruddy  Shieldrake  consistB  in   aquaUc    ' 
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t8,  insects  and  their  larv®,  worms,  and  small  fry  of  fish  ; 
latter  it  devours  in  such  profusion  that  its  flesh  is  not  fit 
he  table  of  a  civilized  European  stomach. 
he  migrations  of  this  species  are  performed  in  families  of 
t  or  ten  in  the  month  of  September,  and  in  pairs  in  April ; 
B  bird  fly  like  others  of  their  family,  one  behind  the  other. 
y  are  very  sociable  among  their  own  species,  but  rarely 

in  the  company  of  other  ducks.  The  pair  are  very  much 
;hed  to  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  one  of  them 
been  shot,  the  other  will  not  leave  the  spot  until  it  is 
en  away  by  two  or  three  shots  being  fired  at  it. 
lie  general  appearance  of  the  Ruddy  Shieldrake  is  more 
the  Goose  than  the  Duck  tribe  when  it  is  on  the  ground. 
t  walks  in  pursuit  of  its  food  generally  with  its  head  inclined 
dfds  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  apparently  looking  watch- 
'  about  for  fear  of  hidden  or  approaching  danger ;  its 
ements  are  easy  withal,  and  it  can  run  at  a  tolerable  rate, 
extremely  shy  nature  induces  the  bird  to  keep  as  far  as 
ticable  from  the  shore,  if  the  locality  is  a  large  pond, 
f  or  river :  it  is  also  very  wild,  restless,  and  roving,  there- 
very  difficult  to  tame,  although  some  are  kept  in  mena- 
!8  in  the  south  of  Europe,  for  their  handsome  and  bright 
lage. 

he  call-note,  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing,  is  said  to  re- 
)le  the  note  of  a  clarionet ;  when  on  the  ground  that  of 
)eacock ;  and  when  they  have  a  young  brood  it  is  like  the 
}{ the  common  hen. 

he  reproduction  of  this  species  has  never  been  known 
ccur  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  either  in  a  wild 

or  in  confinement,  but  it  breeds  on  the  banks  of  the 
ga,  the  rivers  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the  in- 
r  of  Asia. 
cry  early  in  the    spring  the  birds  are  paired,  and  when 
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Hying  Hbout   the   female   invambly  Ic&ds    the    way,   beiu;^ 
dosely  followed  by  the  male. 

The  nests  arc  placed  in  the  holes  and  fissures  of  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  fiareaken  holes  of  foxes  and 
other  quadrupeds,  in  hollow  trees  or  burrows  of  their  own 
contrivnncc.  The  construction  of  the  nest  is  a  loose  labric  of 
all  sorts  of  stalks  and  stieks,  and  is  lined  with  the  dom 
supplied  from  the  female's  own  feathering. 

The  eggs  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  and  whit^sa 
in  eolour,  very  highly  poliuhcd,  ttnd  resemble  those  of  th^ 
shieldrakc  very  much  in  shape  and  size.  As  soon  as  th 
young  are  hatched  and  dry,  the  parent  carries  them  oi^» 
by  one  in  her  beak  to  the  water's  edge,  where  she  vatcL^^ 
over  them  to  the  endangering  of  her  own  life. 

The  flavour  of  the  birds  and  eggs  is  so  extremely  fishy, 
that  few  persons  can  endure  them ;  the  eggs  in  particuh/' 
are  said  to  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  eggs  of  the  sea- 
gull.    The  Tartars  insist  upon  their  being  poisonous. 

The  flutin  longth  of  the  male  Urd  U  two  (bet  time  to 
fboi  inohea  ;  the  femalei  eomevhat  less. 

The  plumage  of  tlie  male  bird  is  as  follows:  the  hesd 
and  neck  are  greyish-wLitc ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  cheeks 
are  tinged  with  rust-colour,  the  sides  of  the  neck  more  rufoiu, 
which  colour  increases  in  intensity  down  to  the  base  of  the 
neck,  where  it  is  bounded  by  s  black  band  with  metallic 
green  reflections,  narrow  in  front  and  broader  at  the 
sides ;  the  chest,  or  crop  is  copper-coloured ;  tlie  breast, 
belly  and  vent,  back,  and  all  the  upper  parts  rust-ied, 
with  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  long  tertials,  wMch  aie 
pale  yellow  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  upper  tail-corerts, 
and  tail  black,  with  reflections  of  green;  lesser  and  mid- 
dle wing-coverts  white ;  the  secondary  quills  green,  with 
purple  reflections ;  quills  block  ;  the  legs  ara  reddish-grey ; 
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eyes  are  bright  yellow ;  the  eyelids  white ;  the  beak 
^-€oIour ;  some  of  the  back  feathers  are  pencilled  with 
ulating  lines  of  slate  colour. 

*lie  female  has  not  any  of  the  black  ring  around  the 
:,  and  her  plumage  is  less  bright.  The  young  has  the 
trownish-yellow. 
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iTORES.  ANATIDM. 


PLATE  CCXLIV. 

SHIELDRAKE. 

ANAS    TAOOBNA. 

ii  Shieldrake  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  and  found 
lany  of  its  sandy  shores,  such  as  the  coasts  of  Norfolk 
Suffolk,  of  Northumberland,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hamp- 
It  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
vourable  situations,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Orkney 
Shetland  Isles.  In  most  of  these  parts  the  Shieldrakes 
ermanent  residents,  but  their  numbers  arc  augmented  in 
utumn  to  a  great  extent,  by  numerous  migratory  bands 
arrive  from  the  north  to  pass  the  winter  with  us.  This 
es  is  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  moderate  climates  than 
le  rigid ;  in  Europe,  it  inhabits,  during  the  summer 
lis,  the  shores  of  the  southern  half  of  Sweden,  but  is 
J  found  in  Norway.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asiatic 
ia  this  species  is  plentiful,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
Uack,  the  Caspian,  and  other  seas ;  it  is  also  found  east- 
from  thence,  as  far  as  Kamtschatka;  and  retires  in 
T  to  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Japan.  From  the 
h  of  the  Elbe  it  spreads  over  the  entire  western  coast  of 
lany,    Holland,   and    France ;    and   during   the    winter 
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months,   il  visits  tlic   coast   of  Spain,  and    the  borJrw  of 
the  Mediterranean, 

The  flat  sandy  shores  of  the  sea  seem  to  be  the  lucalitis 
preferred  by  the  Shicldrake  throughout  the  year ;  it  is  also  fuiimi 
on  extensive  muddy  sliiiilows  that  are  alternately  covered  liuting 
high  water  ,  and  exposed  by  the  receding  waves,  and 
bounded  by  sandy  downs  and  swampy  meadows,  nhm 
nothing  grows  taller  than  weeds  or  rushes  ;  and  where  time 
is  consequently  little  call  for  the  presence  of  mankind. 

The  Shieldrake  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handaoniEsl 
of  the  duck  tribe,  particularly  where  a  number  of  them  are  seen 
congregated  together ;  its  plumage  is  very  peculiarly  deEneJ 
and  brightly  coloured  ;  it  runs  on  the  ground  with  mote 
ease  and  in  a  less  ungainly  manner  than  our  tame  duct ; 
its  position  when  on  the  ground  being  generally  that  "liicli 
we  have  given  in  our  plate;  and  the  habit  of  carrjing  iw 
neck  in  an  elegant  sweep,  contributes  also  to  ite  handsome 
appearance. 

The  flight  of  the  Shieldrake  is  strong  and  quick,  uid 
performed  in"  a  straight  lice  without  evolutions  of  any  ^ivi. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  swimming  (kcal^ 
of  the  Shietdntke,  it  is  an  established  &ct  that  this  biid 
passed  much  more  of  its  time  on  land  than  on  the  liquid 
element. 

The  food  of  the  Shieldrake,  which  it  is  all  day  in  search 
of,  consists  of  small  fish  and  their  spawn,  worms,  mnM 
cmstacea,  and  marine  v^etable  productiwis ;  to  which  w 
added  tlie  seeds  of  grasses,  and  oom  wfaeB  it  «n  esa3;r 
be  obtained.  In  confinement  this  species  greedily  eonionH 
com,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  apparratly  ihriM 
very  well  upon  them. 

The  breeding-places  chosen  by  this  bird  are  the  stad; 
downs   that  gild   the  sea-coast,   particularly   where  nbUli 
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ound ;   and  in  such  localities  it  either  searches  for  some 
serted  burrow,  or  scratches  a  hole  in  the  sand  for  placing 

nest  in  ;  some  writers  have  stated  that  the  Shieldrake 
t  only  drives  rabbits,  but  also  foxes  from  their  holes, 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  a  ready  made  buirow,  in 
^ference  to  the  labour  of  making  one  for  itself.  Whether 
B  extraordinary  assertion  may  be  relied  on  or  not, 
is  very  certain  that  this  duck  puts  up  with  many  an 
:onyenience  in  order  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  burrow- 
f,  and  this  has  induced  persons  who  reside  near  the 
^ing  localities  of  these  birds  to  make  artificial  burrows, 
induce  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in,  and  thus  the  eggs  are 
tained  day  afler  day  as  soon  as  they  are  laid.  These 
ificial  burrows  are  made  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  by  seven 
eight  inches  wide,  and  branch  out  in  eight  or  ten  direc- 
ns  with  a  hole  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  extreme 
1  of  each ;  the  holes  or  nesting-places  are  covered  over 
hi  turf,  thus  enabling  the  proprietor  to  lift  the  covering 
ly  off,  and  to  take  his  prizes. 

The  flesh  of  the  Shieldrake  is  coarse  and  unfit  for  food, 
t  the  eggs  may  be  used  like  those  of  other  ducks. 
The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and 

in  form  and  colour  as  represented  in  our  plate, 
^fter  about  six-and-twenty  days  the  young  ducks  come 
;h,  and  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  following 

mother  to  the  water,  where  they  chiefly  reside  until 
y  fledged  :  when  danger  approaches  they  immediately 
ceal  themselves,  and  the  parents  fly  away,  leaving  the 
ng  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  Shieldrake  measures  nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  the 
k  is  two  inches  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip ;  the  tarsus 

inch  eleven  lines ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 

Ive  inches  and  a  quarter. 
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The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  as  follows : — The  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  black,  with  a  gloss  of  green ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wing-coverts,  flanks,  rump, 
and  basal  part  of  the  tail-feathers  pure  white ;  across  the 
breast  is  a  broad  band  of  orange-brown,  which  extends  around 
and  meets  on  the  back  at  the  root  of  the  neck.    The  sca- 
pulars and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  black,  as  also  the 
outer  edges  of  the   long  tertials;  the  specimen  is  glossed 
with  green ;  the  edges  of  three  or  four  of   the  secondaries 
are  chestnut ;  the  vent  gamboge-yellow ;  a  dusky  black  line 
runs  from  the  breast  to  the  vent,  extending  somewhat  in 
width  as  it  reaches  the  thighs  ;  the  eyes  are  dark  brown,  the 
beak,  which  has  a  knob  on  its  upper  surface  near  the  forehead, 
is  crimson  ;  the  legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured. 

The  adult  female  resembles  the  male  in  most  respects,  hut 
is  without  the  knob  on  the  beak,  and  the  orange-brown  band 
below  the  neck  is  not  so  broad. 

The  young  bird  differs  very  considerably  from  the  addt  ^ 
its  beak  is  Indian  red,  the  legs  and  feet  grey,  shaded  witr» 
reddish-horn •  colour;  the  forehead,  space  between  the  bet* ■ 
and  eyes,  chin,  throat,  and  all  the  under  parts  whit^ 
the  thighs  and  flanks  tinged  with  wood-brown,  aa* 
with  cinereous  centres  to  the  feathers;  the  eves  su^ 
rounded  with  white  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  cheek  - 
nape,  and  back  part  of  the  neck  dusky ;  the  upper  part  C 
the  back  wood-brown,  the  larger  feathers  edged  and  tippe:^ 
with  white ;  the  tertials  the  same,  the  edges  of  the  sccor^ 
daries  above  the  green  speculum  are  chestnut,  with  wbi*^ 
tips ;  the  wing-coverts  white,  with  pearl-grey  edges ;  tfc 
quill- feathers  black,  as  also  the  tips  of  the  four  middle  ta  i 
feathers. 

The  Q^g  figured  244  is  that  of  the  Shieldrake. 
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PLATE  CCXLV. 

SHOVELLER. 

ANAS    CLYPEATA. 

Shoyeller  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  but  not 
umerous  species,  and  is  usually  seen  only  in  families  or 
i  lias  by  some  ornithologists  been  considered  a  winter 
only  in  this  country. 

geographical  distribution  of  this  bird  extends  over 
,  Asia,  and  America ;  it  does  not  inhabit  Iceland,  as 
her  a  tender  species,  but  passes  the  summer  months 
rath  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  warmer  parts  of 

Russia,  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Canada  and  the 

States ;  and  inhabits  throughout  the  year,  Britain, 
I9  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  On  the  approach 
Br,  many  migrate  to  the  south  of  Europe ;  in  Asia 
tend  as  far  as  Japan  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
I  as  iar  as  Mexico. 

e  beginning  of  October,  this  species  departs  for  the 
ind  in  March  and  April  it  returns  again  to  its  breed- 
es. 

chief  locality  frequented  by  the  Shoveller,  is  wet 
Tound,  or  the  soft  muddy  shores  of  inland  lakes,  rivers, 
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and  pondt,  and  fiooy  districts,  and  very  nrcly  tlie  sca-cout  1 
tTsenlUTatad  Ixiggy  wtstcs,  vbetber  surrouncled  bj  trees, « 
bndiM,  or  ntiidj  OpOi,  wlicre  the  ground  is  inteiGected  b; 
pmidt  and  ditdlM,  and  the  water  well  covered  and  supplieil 
villi  ireedi  rad  ndiei^  it  is  very  partial  to ;  it  seldom  fmi 
about  ti  iU  ovn  aocoid  in  open  streams,  rivers,  or  \aku,  tsi 
if  dangcil  indnen  it  to  escape  by  doing  so,  il  very  soon  re- 
giiw  tbo  dion  tfpin  on  tlie  Grst  opportunity  to  recomiiiE3iK 
iti  acHiih  tat  tooi^  The  day  is  generally  passed  bj  this 
apwica  about  tbe  moi-e  extensive  waters,  and  tow^trds  the 
dnak  of  the  enniiig,  l^ce  most  other  dueks,  it  wanders  uboui 
in  Kardt  of  llie  imaller,  and  remains  there  throughout  ibc 
nigfat  nnUl  tlw  dawn  of  morning. 

Tbe  fbod  of  tbe  Siovellcr  consists  in  small  worros,  t<f»- 
tie  iniflrti."  ftlk  ud  frog  spawn,  tadpoles  and  smsll  fi^ 
ft«ld)««^  *niW  fwd  the  tender  shoots  of  aijuatic  jiIbdIi, 
linwia.  bo4*t  *od  eeflds  of  rushes  and  sometimes  gnin; 
■mall  slonesaieat  all  times  found  in  its  stomach.  TheSliof^J 
ter  is  yerj  frequently  seen  to  iwim  about  Uw  dinn  Ntv 
plants  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  diiectioai, 
opening  and  shutting  its  beak  with  incredible  quicknect,  i> 
Older  to  catch  its  food  from  among  the  weeds,  letting  tht 
water  out  through  the  laminee  of  its  beautifully  adapted  bealt 
Where  the  bottom  is  within  reach  of  the  bird's  neck,  the 
Shoveller  often  iwims  head  downwards,  but  it  does  not  din 
for  food  at  any  time. 

In  confinement,  the  food  of  this  speines  consists  (^eatly  is 
barley,  oats,  and  bread,  but  unless  it  has  a  pond  with  duck- 
weed at  its  disposal,  it  does  not  thrive. 

The  Shoveller  is  very  ea«Iy  distinguished  from  olhet 
ducks  by  its  broad  spoon-shaped  beak,  and  its  plumage  is  to 
very  distinct  and  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  fat  anj 
other  species.    In  its  nature  this  bird  is  not  very  shy,  and  when 
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Q  th^  wing  it  might  almost  be  called  careless,  inasmuch  as  it 
oes  not  avoid  trees,  bushes,  or  even  walls  and  human  habita- 
ions,  but  continues  its  course  without  deviation.  We  can  speak 
xun  experience  on  this  subject,  having  fired  twice  at  one  of 
liis  species  when  at  a  long  distance,  and  still  it  flew  straight 
Dwards  a  sportsman  within  sight,  and  became  finally  his 
trej ;  its  flight  is  buoyant  and  well  sustained,  but  it  is  not 
[uick  ;  its  walk  is  tolerably  easy^  but  not  much  put  in  prac- 
ice,  as  swimming  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  nature  and 
labita. 

The  Shoveller  breeds  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  or 
he  central  parts  of  marshes ;  the  nest  is  placed  among  the 
passes  and  weeds  like  that  of  other  ducks ;  the  eggs  are 
^erally  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  which  are 
iiatcfaed  in  three  weeks ;  the  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry,  and  follow  the  parent  bird  on  the  water. 

The  measurements  of  the  Shoveller,  taken  from  an  adult 
ooale  are  as  follows : — entire  length  twenty  inches,  the  beak, 
two  inches  eight  lines ;  the  tarsus  one  inch  five  lines ;  the 
(ring,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  nine  inches. 

The  adult  male  is  feathered  as  follows,  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  black  with  green  and  purple  reflections  ; 
:he  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  scapulars  arc  white ; 
the  belly,  vent,  and  flanks  brownish  red ;  the  back  and 
primaries  dusky  brown  ;  the  lesser  wing-covcrts  are  pale  cobalt 
blue  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  forming 
thereby  a  white  bar  across  the  wing  ;  the  speculum  is  very  rich, 
bright  green  ;  the  rump  and  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
ire  brown,  glossed  with  dark  blackish  bronze ;  the  sides  of 
the  rump  are  white,  the  tail  is  dusky  brown,  edged  with 
irhite,  the  outer  feather  entirely  white ;  the  beak  is  black, 
Lhc  legs  yellowish  orange,  darkest  on  the  webs ;  the  eyes 
trellow. 
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GADWALL. 

ANAS    STREPERA. 

The  Gadwall  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  with  us,  but  not 
'  frequent  occurrence,  and  chiefly  seen  during  its  autumnal 
id  spring  migrations.  Its  numbers  are  principally  distri- 
ited  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
I  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  it  is  rare,  but 
.  Holland,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  numerous. 
ike  the  foregoing  species,  it  is  more  an  inhabitant  of  inland 
aters,  than  of  the  sea-coast,  and  in  consequence  of  its  pre- 
rring  temperate  climates  to  cold,  it  leaves,  in  September 
id  October,  its  summer  habitations  for  more  southern 
3un tries,  such  as  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
orders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  crosses  also  over  to  Africa  ; 
1  China  and  Japan  it  is  every  year  to  be  met  with.  By  the 
lonths  of  March  and  April  it  is  on  its  return  northward 
gain,  and  at  that  time  it  may  be  frequently  seen  to  travel 
1  pretty  large  numbers.  On  account  of  the  principal 
aigrations  taking  place  during  the  night,  this  species  is  more 
requently  heard  than  seen,  and  they  also  fly  very  high. 

The  localities  preferred  by  the  Gadwall  are  inland  lakes 
nd  rivers,  large  boggy  flats,  and  large  ponds  that  are  well- 
overed  with  reeds,  osiers,  and  long  herbage. 
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During  the  day  tliis  species  frcquenta  large  open  waUrs  in  1* 
company  with  other  ducks,  bill  towards  the  dusk  of  (lie  t»rt)-  1* 
ing  it  becomes  restless,  and  goes  in  search  of  the  lonely  »p"ts  •■ 
before-mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  the  cnj»y-  ■' 
ment  of  quiet  and  undisturbed  recreation.  I 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Gadwall  is  much  like  llic  I 
Mallard,  but  ita  smaller  stjc  and  lighter  coloured  head,  aS  I 
also  the  white  speculum,  soon  notify  the  difference;  its  motinn^  I 
are,  in  respect  to  its  walk,  flight,  and  manner  of  awimmln^'a  I 
exactly  like  those  of  the  common  wild  duck,  but  it  is  bv  6»-*  I 
more  alert  and  quick ;  when  it  is  pursued,  it  skims  at  a  grcft-'*  I 
rate  low  over  the  ground,  and  when  winged  it  dives  and  boit^^B 
fast  to  the  weeds  under  water,  until  dead  or  nearly  so,  an-^'IH 
then-by  frequently  remains  unnoticed  by  water-doga.  ^M 

When  a  bmily  or  small  party  of  Gadwalls  fly  about,  tbt^  J 
keep  elosc  together  in  a  ball,  but  not  in  n  line,  and  niu.  J 
therefore  very  soon  be  distinguished  from  the  common  "il  -" 
duck  ;  on  alighting  they  disperse  over  the  ground  more  tba.^"* 
other  ducks,  and  when  taking  wing,  they  do  so  with  uio»~* 
aJ«rtue66  than  mosl. 

The  nature  of  the  OadwaU  is  lively ;  it  is  watchful,  ixM-"^ 
DoL  very  shy,  and  sociable  among  its  own  species. 

The  call-note  of  the  Gadwall  is  like  that  of  most  wil<3 
ducks,  but  consists  rarely  of  more  than  a  twice  expresic^ 
quack,  and  uttered  in  a  middle  tone. 

In  confinement  the  Oadwall  thrives  w«U,  provided  it  has  * 
pond  well  supplied  with  duck-weeds  and  flags ;  and  if  a  set  f^ 
^gs  of  this  spedes  is  obtained  and  pot  under  a  tame  ducBc* 
they  repay  the  trouble  well,  and  become  domesticated  if  the? 
ate  pinioned  and  allowed  to  breed  agun  in  the  same  locality- 
The  tender  nature  of  the  Gadwall  requires  bonsing  during 
very  cold  weather,  without  which  they  perish. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  (lie  sune  as  ^t  of  most  odaer 
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docks,  namdy,  aquatic  insects,  small  firy,  spawn  of  fish,  and 

fiT>gs ;  also  the  shoots  of  water-plants,  blades  of  grass,  and 

9eeds  of  many  kinds  ;  it  goes  in  search  of  its  food  chiefly  on 

^he  water,  diving  its  head  under,  and  searching  all  day  long ; 

^^   the  morning  and  evening  it  also  seeks  for  it  on  the  wet 

8^und,  by  the  water^s  edge,  and  the  more  boggy  the  ground 

^e  better.     During  the  time  of  harvest  it  feeds  on  oats,  and 

ui   aouthem  countries  on  rice.     In  confinement  this  species 

^'^eds  on  oats,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  bread,  also  on  turnips 

•J^d  carrots. 

"The  Oadwall  breeds  in  the  marshes  among  the  thickest 
P^ts,  and  lays  firom  ten  to  twelve  eggs,  like  the  one  figured 
ij^  our  Plate. 

7he  adult  male  measures  twenty  inches  ;  the  beak  an  inch 
and  three  quarters;  the  tarsus  an  inch  and  an  half;  the  wing, 
^^xx^m   the   carpus    to   the   tip,   measures   ten   inches  and   a 

luaf. 

Its  plumage  is  as  follows : — The  head  and  neck  are  greyish 

^liite,  speckled   with  brown ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 

breast,  and  back,  clove-brown,  marked  with  crescent-shaped 

^Kite  lines ;  the  scapulars  and  flanks  marked  with  dusky  un- 

i^lating  lines  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  wing-coverts  are  dcei)- 

reddish  chestnut,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  nearest  to  the 

speculum   broadly  bordered  with  black  ;  the  upper  rows  near 

tne  carpus  are  grey ;  the  tertials  arc  paler  and  almost  silver 

8r*^y.    The  speculum  is  pure  white,  with  exception   of  the 

four  first  feathers,  which  are  grey  at   their  base  and  black  at 

their  tips.     The  rump  and  vent  are  black  with  metallic  lus- 

t*"® ;  the  black  feathers  of  the  vent  are  divided  from  the  fea- 

''hers  of  the  belly,  by  a  pure  white  band  ;  the  tail-feathers 

P^le  grey,  the  outer  feathers  edged  with  white,  and  the  two 

"^^ddle  feathers  sharp  pointed.     The  beak  is  black,  the  eyes 

yellow,  and  the  legs  and  feet  orange  ;  the  webs  dusky. 


less  bright  than  in  tlie  spring. 

The  female  has  the  head  more  dusky;  the  brea 
brown,  with  dusky  spots  on  the  feathers ;  the  thrc 
the  back  is  dusky,  with  plunly  defined  rusty  jel 
to  the  feathers ;  about  the  flanks  the  dusky  ctT 
feathers  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  give  fini 
entire  white.  The  wing-coverts  are  brownish-ash 
speculum  is  dirty  white. 

The  egg  of  the  Gadwsll  is  figured  £41. 
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MALLARD,  OR  WILD  DUCK. 

ANA8   BOSCHAS. 

[S  Mallaid  or  Wild  Duck  is  a  well-known  British  bird, 
snous  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  receiving  a  vast 
ioa  to  its  numbers  on  the  approach  of  winter,  at  which 
I  they  are  driven  southward  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
cr,  from  those  more  northern  countries  in  which  their 
ers  are  chiefly  multiplied. 

consequence  of  the  increase  of  cultivation  in  Great 
in,  the  numbers  of  this  species  that  remain  to  breed,  are 
much  reduced,  and  the  profit  arising  from  the  decoys 
ich  they  were  formerly  taken  in  great  abundance,  must 
sarily  be  much  diminished. 

e  geographical  distribution  of  the  present  species  is  far 
ride,  beginning  at  the  polar  circle,  and  extending  over 
>untries,  to  the  equator,  and  its  numbers  are  more 
lant  than  those  of  any  other  duck.  In  the  most 
em  countries  the  Mallard  is  a  migratory  species,  in  the 
^rate  climes  indigenous,  and  in  the  southern  a  winter 
at.     Many  remain  in  our  latitudes  to  breed,  and  only 

the  spots  they  inhabit,  when  the  frost  closes  the  waters 
:*.  VI.  I 


partially,  and  cvt-n  llien,  aomc  nnmbers  remnin  about  Bpringf 
places  ffbcrc  the  wntcr  is  still  unaflcctcd  by  the  (ml. 

Tlic  time  of  migration  from   the   north  begins  in  Oclobrt 
and  continues   throuffhout   November ;  during   this  time  tl'*' 
Hocks  that  pass  over  arc  immense,  both  with  respect  lo  iHurt" 
bcr    and    eKtent ;     tliese    tni^Tations    arc    chiefly    pcrfoiffif^* 
during  the   night,  but  at  times  when  circumstsnee«  bnn^^ 
them  on,  they  continue  the  same  during  the  day.      The  am 
nor  in  i^ich  they  fly  is  in  the  fonn  of  &  slanting  line,Mi"^ 
broken  in  its  centre.     When   the  journeys  arc  to  short  di*-'^ 
tances,  they  arc  pcrfonned   in  small    parties,  following  the^ 
course  of  the  water  or  of  low  wet  grounds,  and  tlicy  aometime^^ 
fly  in  n  confiieeJ  mass  low  over  the  ground.     In  the  moming^ 
early,  nnd  lute  in  the  evening  during  the  winter  months,  tlie^ 
numerous  flocks  that  remain  about  a  fevourite  part  of  the  coun — -^ 
try,  naniely  wet  and  low  meadows  that  arc  frequently  inun— j 
dated,  afford  great  sport  to  persons  that  lie  in  wait  for  thetn^ 
and   although   it    requires   much   perseverance,  very   waitmm 
clothing,  water-tight  boots  or  shoes,  and  patience,  it  h  "' — ■ 
only  amusing,  but  interesting  to  watch  the  approach  of  thfn  ■  i' 
birds  in  the  dark ;  fiiat  of  all  one  heats  the  noise  of  tfa« 
wings  at  a  considerable  diatance,  next  conies  the  cackling  a« 
tbey  approach  nearer  in  the  gloomy  tvilight,  and  then  the  sad- 
den appeannce  and  aa  andden  disappeanmce  of  the  flock  M 
they  rapidly  pass  over  the  sportsmaii.     In  order  to  enjoy  Ihli 
the  sportsman  must  place  himself  close  to  the  watep«ide  when 
it  begins  to  get  dusk  in  the  evening,  near  the  stem  of  some  tree 
or  bush,  or  he  must  rat  down  on  the  ground  with  his  gun  nij 
for  action,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  cocking  the  gu>  ^ 
taking  it    up.     When  these  ducks  are  fairly  on  the  n^* 
the  number  of  small  parties,  of  couples  and  single  biids  tbt 
■weep  over  his  bead,  and  in  all  directions,  is  incredible  to 
persons  who  have  never  puisuod  this  pastime ;  this  bet  » 
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^cvymorDingand  cveningof  the  present  season  to  be  witnessed, 
e  speak  of  January,  1849.  We  never  have  seen  so  many 
ater-fowl  about  ua  as  there  are  at  the  present  time,  daring  all 
le  years  we  have  studied  the  subject  of  Ornithology. 

Many  are  the  methods  in  which  the  Mallard  is  taken  for 
le  table,  its  flesh  being  relished  by  all  nations ;  we  shall  enu- 
eiate  a  few  ways  that  are  practised,  for  the  amusement  of 
arsons  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
lem. 

The  greatest  number  of  ducks  of  all  descriptions  are 
•Icen  in  decoys,  or  low  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and 
ilets  of  the  sea,  where  the  grassy  ground  is,  during  the 
theater  part  of  the  year,  covered  by  water ;  a  sandy  flat  en- 
>osed  by  an  embankment  or  paling,  has  a  large  pond  in  its 
^ntre  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
^ur  or  five  ditches  or  canals  are  connected  with  it ;  the  ends 
P  these  are  all  directed  to  one  and  the  same  spot  in  the 
>m  of  a  horn  or  half-moon,  and  each  of  them  is  enclosed 
*y  osiers,  rushes,  alder,  and  ash  trees,  so  as  to  form  an 
venue  that  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  its  termina- 
ion ;  among  these  bushes  the  sportsman'^s  hut  is  concealed, 
«  also  the  warehouse  of  the  poor  captives  ;  in  three  or  four 
distances  along  these  avenues  arc  screens  made  of  rushes  that 
^ine  close  up  to  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  bird-catcher. 
Tie  narrower  parts  of  the  avenues  arc  covered  over  with 
Det-work  that  end  in  a  funnel  of  the  same  material.  On 
^he  pond  several  call-birds,  or  trained  Wild  Ducks,  of 
^^^ers  species,  are  allowed  to  swim  about,  to  which  the 
''^ks  that  come  about  are  induced  to  settle,  and  when 
'^^  strangers  are  fairly  swimming  on  the  pond,  the  de- 
'^yer  calls  his  trained  ducks  by  a  whistle,  either  imitating 
^  duck  or  golden  Plover,  and  throws  some  food  over  one 
■*"  the  screens  of  rushes,  that  is    nearest   the    pond,    then 

I  2 
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be  JoL'S  llie  s«me  at  the  next  sctpch  and  so  on,  until 
the  pttrty  enters  the  runnel,  when  a  trained  ep&nicl  shew 
himself,  and  on  a  sudden  the  man  appears  also;  itiw 
induces  the  ducks  to  go  head-foreintwt  to  their  JcstiM- 
tiun,  nnd  a  trap-door  of  net- work  bcin^  (juickly  raised  p«" 
vents  any  from  escaping.  The  decoyman  then  opens  tw 
end  of  the  funnel,  and  takes  one  after  the  other  ont,  mi 
wrings  its  neck;  ns  soon  as  the  stranger?  arc  thus  disposed  of, 
the  decoy-duck  returns  to  the  pond  in  pursuit  of  fii" 
vocation. 

Another  manner  is  also  adopted  by  means  of  elap-nct*. 
such  08  our  eommon  bird-cateherH  use  for  catching  iinncU 
goldfinches,  &c. ;  with  this  difference,  namely,  that  llie  ncu 
arc  spread  open  about  six  inches  under  water  instcail  »(  bfinj 
on  dry  ground :  the  ground  is  some  very  even  gross  krpl 
clean  for  the  ]>urposc,  and  covered  with  water  when  roqiiiTfJ. 
by  means  of  reservoirs  or  other  contrivances ;  the  eall-iiinis 
arc  harnessed  and  pegged  to  the  spot,  allowing  then  > 
couple  of  feet  range  in  swimming.  The  nets  are  of  miicli 
larger  dimensions  than  those  used  for  small  birds,  and  lits 
materials  much  stronger ;  the  line  that  draws  the  seta  ots 
the  ducks  as  soon  as  they  are  swimming  tn  the  rij^t  spoti 
rei^uiring  a  considerable  strength,  is  managed  by  mesas  of  * 
machine  made  of  wood ;  this  method  is  a  very  snecwfid 
one,  and  much  practised  in  Holland  and  Qermany.  Flen* 
tike  those  that  are  used  for  taking  fish  in  ponds  and  iitcis 
are  also  set  up  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  along  if 
banks,  into  which,  ducks  entering  entangle  tbemselTea. 

In  India  and  other  Eastern  countries  a  very  amins? 
way  of  taking  ducks  ia  practised  by  the  natives,  who  coTtf 
their  heads  with  a  calabash,  or  pumpkin,  and  thns  ini' 
tip  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  and  carefully  mii  unon; 
the  ducks    that  swim    on   the  suHace ;    they   then  ({W^J 
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iw  their  yictims  by  the  legs  uoder  water,  and  fasten 
»n  to  a  girdle  that  is  attached  around  their  own  bodies. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  for  the 
irtsnian  to  keep  himself  opposite  the  wind  and  perfectly 
iet,  as  ducks  are  possessed  of  a  sharp  scent  and  quick 
wera  of  hearing;  the  sight  of  ducks  is,  however,  not 
lie,  particularly  in  the  dark ;  the  Mallard  is  besides  a 
rj  ahy  bird,  and  at  all  times  watchfiil  and  suspicious. 
The  food  of  the  Mallard  consists  in  aquatic  insects,  vege- 
)1e  matter  and  grain,  worms,  slugs,  &c. 
The  nest  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  generally  placed  on  some 
Y  spot  near  the  water,  but  invariably  under  shelter,  and 
ncealed  by  thick  bushes  or  long  herbage  ;  several  instances 
5  recorded  of  the  nest  and  eggs  being  found  in  a  deserted 
at  of  some  land  bird,  and  we  can  add  the  following 
corrence  to  the  list  of  unusual  places  chosen  by  this 
edes,  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  it. 
be  following  is  taken  from  our  note-book,  viz. 

^^  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1842,  we  were  walking  on  the 
irts  of  the  water-pit  in  Stoncy  field,  Shepperton,  Middle- 
2,  when  one  of  the  party  threw  a  stone  into  the  water, 
1  which  there  arose  from  among  the  brushwood,  with 
bich  the  place  is  filled,  a  beautiful  Wild  Duck;  it  rose 
ithin  ten  yards  of  us,  so  that  we  could  plainly  distinguish 

to  be  a  Mallard.  It  flew  several  times  round  and  round 
^e  field  as  if  desirous  to  settle  again  in  the  same  spot, 
ut  was  deterred  by  our  presence ;  it  then  flew  off  about 
^f  a  mile  and  again  returned,  and  passed  over  our  heads, 
ut  as  we  stood  in  an  unsheltered  place  and  were  unable 
^  conceal  ourselves,  it  again  flew  off  towards  the  Thames, 
^i  apparently  settled  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in  it. 
^  day  or  two  after  we  were  told  that  a  duck  and  drake 
^  been  seen  in  the  same  place  again,  by  which  we  sus- 


pecLcd,  08  the  weather  was  open  niid  fine,  anJ  nna  fin 
tbe  time  of  the  year,  that  this  pair  had  remained  so  uiinsuslly 
Into  for  tlic  piirposo  of  breeding.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case-,  for  on  tlie  8lh,  as  we  were  again  walking  nbont  llit 
same  pince,  we  diBcovcrrd  an  egg,  undoubtedly  of  tiii 
Bpeciesi  it  wnB  deposited  in  the  slightly  hollowed  plalEoiffl 
of  a  willow  Btump,  close  to  the  stem  of  an  oak;  tliu  epj 
W!i8  laid  upon  tlie  green  moss  with  which  the  stunip  w« 
covered,  with  the  addition  only  of  lialf-a-dozcn  dead  gtwues: 
tlie  piaLfomi  was  abont  six  feet  and  a  half  above  the  titer, 
'I'he  egg  must  have  been  laid  since  the  morning,  as  w  lad 
passed  the  place  before,  when  it  was  not  there.  W'c  toot 
the  egg,  which  measured  two  inches  four  lines,  by  one  iiiM 
five  lines,  and  weighed  nearly  two  ounces:  we  plawd  it 
under  a  tame  duck  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  it  wm 
hatched  on  the  21st  of  April.  The  young  duck  rrfuifd 
food  and  lived  only  two  days ;  it  was  much  smalliT  tbu 
its  foster  brethren,  of  a  more  lively  appearance,  and  difiW 
from  them  considerably  in  colour,  being  much  darker  b 
its  dowry  plumage,  the  colours  of  which  were  dusky  W 
gallstone  yellow ;  its  beak  and  legs  were  lead  colooied." 

The  eggs  of  the  Wild  Duck  are  from  ten  to  footteen  ii 
number ;  and  when  the  female  leaves  the  nest,  duiing  the 
time  of  incubation,  she  usually  covers  them  with  down  ud 
giBBseB  so  as  to  hide  them  from  view. 

The  measurements  of  the  Mallard  are  twenty-fbnr  indiM 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  ttih 
tbe  beak  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  horn  the  forehead; 
tbe  tarsus  one  inch  eleven  lines ;  middle  toe  two  inclia 
6ve  lines ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  tbe  tip,  ten  inAtt 
nine  lines. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  sa  follows :— The  bwl 
and  neck  rich    metallic  green,   tbe  lower  part   surrounded 
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by  a  white  ring ;  the  breast  deep  chestnut ;  the  belly  and 
vent  greyish-white,  tinged  with  ochre-yellow,  and  transversely 
barred  with  zigzag  lines  of  dusky  grey ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  chestnut  with  paler  edges  to  the  feathers ;  the 
scapulars  pearl  coloured,  and  pencilled  with  zigzag  lines 
of  brown ;  those  next  to  the  wing  rich  brown,  pencilled 
with  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper 
md  under  tail-coverts  black,  but  reflected  with  green ;  four 
middle  tail-feathers  black  and  curled  up,  the  others  dusky 
irith  white  edges ;  lesser  wing-covcrts  dusky  brown,  tinged 
vith  yellow ;  the  greater  coverts  have  a  bar  of  white,  and 
ire  tipped  with  black ;  the  speculum  metallic  prussian- 
)Iue,  shaded  into  black  and  tipped  with  white ;  quill-feathers 
lusky-brown  ;  the  beak  wax-yellow,  tinged  with  sap-green  ; 
egs  and  toes  orange  ;  the  eyes  dusky  brown. 

The  female  differs  very  materially  from  the  male,  and  is 
18  follows:— The  ground  colour  of  the  plumage,  with  a 
ew  exceptions,  is  cream-yellow,  the  head  streaked  with  dusky 
>rowD,  darkest  on  the  crown ;  the  chin  without  spots ;  the 
leathers  of  the  upper  parts  all  dusky-brown  in  their  centres, 
.he  cream-yellow  forming  their  borders ;  the  lesser  wing- 
loverts  dusky-brown,  tinged  with  grey  ;  speculum  as  in  the 
nale,  but  not  so  deep  in  colour,  their  tips  also  white ;  the 
inder  parts  streaked  and  spotted  with  dusky-brown  ;  quills 
ind  legs  as  in  the  male  ;  the  beak  greenish  ash. 

The  young  males  resemble  the  female,  till  after  the  first 
noult. 

The  egg  figured  247  is  that  of  the  Wild  Duck. 
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PLATE  CCXLVIII. 

PINTAIL. 

ANAS  ACUTA. 
QUBBQUBDULA  ACUTA. 

The   Pintail  Duck  is  a  winter  yisitant  in   Great  & 
tain,  and  more  or  less  numerous   according  to  the    s 
of  the  weather  during  that  time  of  the  year. 

Its  geographical    distribution   extends  over  most  of 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.     On  tfa^ 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  more  plentiful  than  with  us,  "biA^ 
nowlicTC    numerous,    being   computed  to   be   in   proportion* 
to  the  mallard,  only  as  one  to  fifly  or  sixty. 

As  this  species  breeds  principally  in  the  northern  pait^ 
of    Siberia,   Iceland,     Hudson'^s    Bay,    Canada,    and    others 
suitable  parts  about  the  polar  circle,  it  migrates  southward 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  thus  becomes  a  resident  in 
Holland,    France,  and    Germany,    frequently    extending  a5 
far  south  as  Italy  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.     In  Asia 
it  descends  to   Persia,   Tartary,   China,  and   Japan,  and  io 
America,  to  the  United  SUites  and  Mexico. 

The   autumnal    migration    takes   place    in    October   and 
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NoTember,  and  the  return,  or  spring  migration,  in  March  and 
April,  depending  on  an  early  or  late  spring ;  some  few  remain 
to  breed  on  the  European  continent,  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  breeding  in  Britain,  although  many  localities 
might  induce  them  to  do  so. 

The  chosen  locality  of  the  Pintail  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  mallard,  but  it  rarely  approaches  the  cover  of  trees 
or  osiers,  preferring  the  reedy  borders  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
rivers. 

During  the  day  it  feeds  on  extensiye,  green,  muddy 
flats,  or  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  proper  and 
3afe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  at  night  it  comes  to  the 
l>orders  of  the  before-mentioned  waters.  On  the  sea-coast 
tilie  present  species  is  only  found  during  the  time  of  migra- 
^on  in  places  where  some  quiet  inlet  or  bay  affords  the 
^*eqoired  muddy  nooks  during  low-water,  and  under  such 
^rcomstances  it  is  only  seen  in  companies  consisting  of  thou- 
Qnnds  of  other  birds  of  the  duck  tribe. 

The  food  of  the  Pintail  consists  in  insects,  such  as  worms, 
lieetles,  snails,  the  spawn  of  firogs  and  fish  ;  also  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  seeds,  and  the  roots  of  water- 
plants,    and    com,  to    obtain   which    it    flies    to   com  and 
stubble  fields.     Small  fish  and  frogs  it  only  consumes  for 
want  of  better  provender,  but  not  by  choice. 

In  confinement  the  Pintail  must  be  fed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mallard ;  oats  it  prefers  greatly  to  barley. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Pintail  is  by  far  more  ele- 
gant than  that  of  any  other  duck,  in  consequence  of  its  more 
slender  shape  ;  its  lengthened  tail-feathers  contribute  also  to 
its  beauty,  and  its  long  and  slender  neck  frequently  resembles 
in  its  motions  that  of  the  swan  ;  its  flight,  walk,  and  swimming 
capacities  are  like  those  of  the  mallard,  but  it  has  a  very  re- 
markable propensity  to  swim  low  in  the  water,  with  its  neck 
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Stretched  out  at  full  length  along  its  surfiice,  in  order  noit 
probably  to  be  less  seen  by  an  enemy  from  the  land ;  irbea 
winged,  it  mostly  performs  this  feat.  Its  flight  ia  quicker 
than  that  of  the  mallard,  probably  owing  to  its  more  dender 
shape. 

The  best  manner  for  a  sportsman  to  approach  the  PinUil 
is  by  means  of  a  boat  among  the  rushes,  and  a  good  wlte^ 
spaniel.  Decoys  are  the  best  for  the  capture  of  all  ducb,  as 
before  described. 

The  breeding  localities  of  the  Pintail  are  lakes,  ponds,  tnd 
seas,  that  are  in  some  parts  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds  tnd 
rushes.  The  birds  are  paired  in  April,  and  bnild  their  nest 
either  on  some  matted  rushes  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds,  or  od 
some  other  dry  patch,  and  not  unfrequently  among  the  gtm 
near  a  ditch,  or  among  the  standing  com  ;  but  invariably  so 
well  concealed  that  it  is  only  by  chance  that  it  is  found  out 

The  eggs  are  generally  eight  or  nine  in  one  nest,  althongh 
ten  have  been  found ;  the  parent  bird  shews  so  much  soli- 
citude for  her  eggs  that  she  will  remain  on  the  nest,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  to  the  last  moment.  After  two  or  three 
and  twenty  days  the  young  brood  make  their  appearance,  and 
follow  the  mother  on  the  liquid  element. 

The  adult  male  measures  twentv-six  inches  ;  the  beak  tvro 
inches  from  the  forehead;  the  tirsus  one  inch  seven  lines; 
the  middle  toe  two  inches  four  lines  ;  the  wing,  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip  ten  inches  six  lines.  The  head,  chin,  and 
throat  are  hair-brown,  with  a  narrow  band  of  rose-purple 
behind  the  ears  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  streak  on 
each  side  reaching  to  the  nape,  white  ;  the  nape  and  hinder 
part  of  the  neck  dusky-brown  ;  the  breast  and  belly  while. 
The  flanks  and  thighs  transversely  lined  with  black  on  a  vhitc 
ground;  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  deep  black;  the 
back  is  greyish-white,  pencilled  with  black;  scapulars  black; 
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i  teitials  are  deep  black,  maT]^ned  either  with  pearl-grey 
yellow ;  lesser  wing^coverts  bistre  colour ;  the  laiger 
rerts  are  tipped  with  browD-ochre;  the  speculum  bronze- 
ien  with  white  tips.  Quill-feathers  dusky-brown  ;  the  two 
ig  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  others  dusky-browD,  edged 
bh  white ;  the  beak  dark  slate-grey ;  the  legs  and  feet  slate 
our ;  the  eyes  are  gold-yellow. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  is  as  follows : — The  forehead 
d  crown  of  the  head  are  pale  chestnut,  with  streaks  of  black ; 
5  cheeks  and  neck  pale  yellow-ochre,  speckled  with  black ; 
3  chin  and  throat  cream  colour ;  the  sides  of  the  breast 
laky-brown,  barred  and  tipped  with  white  ;  the  tippet  and 
tpulars  yellowish  brown,  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish 
Uow  and  white ;  the  tertials  are  dusky-brown,  margined 
th  white ;  the  wing-coverts  are  purplish-brown,  the  feathers 
ged  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  speculum  brownish  bronze- 
BCD,  with  white  tips.  Quills  dusky-brown ;  the  tail-feathers 
ir-brown,  indistinctly  barred  with  white  and  pale  brown 
hre ;  the  two  middle  feathers  about  half  an  inch  longer  than 
B  rest ;  the  belly  and  vent  cream-yellow,  irregularly  spotted 
th  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  chestnut-brown 
ots.  Beak  slate  colour ;  legs  and  feet  grey,  with  a  tinge 
brown. 
The  egg  figured  248  is  that  of  the  Pintail  Duck. 
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PLATE  CCXLIX. 

TEAL. 

QUERQUEBULA  CBBCCA. 

The  Teal  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  but  its  numbeis 
are  greatly  increased  also,  during  the  winter,  bj  migntorf 
bands  from  more  northern  countries.  Its  numbers  are  my 
considerable,  and  only  second  in  this  respect  to  the  mallard. 

Its  geographical  distribution  extends  over  most  parts  cC 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  where  it  passes  the  summer  months,  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Turkey,  and  even  Egypt.  In  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland  its  numbers  are  very  great :  in  Asia  it  ranges 
from  Kamtschatka  to  Japan,  China,  the  East  Indies,  Persia, 
and  Arabia. 

The  Teal  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  but  it  invariably  migrates 
southward  to  pass  the  winter  in  tolerably  mild  countries, 
and  its  migration  commences  generally  in  September,  and 
continues  through  October  and  November.  In  the  middle 
of  March,  it  begins  its  returning  movements  to  its  breeding 
localities  in  small  or  large  companies,  rarely  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  its  chief  migrations  take  place  during  the  night, 
although  many  flocks  arc  seen  in  the  day-time,  flying  either 
in  a  line  or  a  triangle,  and  at  a  very  great  elevation. 
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he  localities  principally  frequented  by  the  Teal  are  lakes, 
!  ponds,  or  rivers,  where  flags  and  rushes  abound  ;  swampy 
lows,  small  streams,  ditches  in  low  grassy  meadows, 
pools  of  water  occasioned  by  rain  or  inundations,  pro- 
1  the  ground  is  well  covered  with  verdure ;  these  all 
d  the  Teal  a  resting-place,  feeding-grounds  or  shelter, 
sther  the  country  is  entirely  open,  or  partly  covered  with 
;  is  immaterial  to  the  present  species,  as  it  is  found 
illy  in  both. 

he  Teal  is  not  very  shy  compared  with  others  of  its 
ly,  and  consequently  frequently  obtained  by  sportsmen 
search  for  ducks,  either  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
ling;  this  bird  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  ditches 
are  full  of  long  grasses  and  decayed  rushes,  but  without 
laniel-dog  it  cannot  easily  be  found,  in  consequence  of 
great  care  it  takes,  beyond  most  other  birds,  in  wind- 
among  the  grasses,  without  running  against  them  ;  thus  it 
ds  discovering  its  course  to  its  pursuer  by  their  vibration : 
feat  it  performs  with  its  head  and  neck  carried  horizon- 
\  and  yet  it  proceeds  with  great  velocity.  Not  long 
,  while  we  were  waiting  for  ducks  in  the  evening,  a 
i  of  about  thirty  Teal  came  sweeping  close  over  our  heads, 
after  skimming  several  times  round  us,  they  settled  on 
surface  of  a  pool,  and  the  gambols  they  performed 
le  there,  were  exceedingly  amusing,  but  not  a  note  was 
red  until  they  took  to  flight  again.  On  taking  wing  from 
water,  they  all  rose  instantaneously  without  giving  pre- 
s  notice  as  other  ducks  do,  by  drawing  together  and 
ing  long  necks  on  the  approach  of  danger.  When  Teals 
put  up  at  night  they  only  skim  round,  and  soon  settle 
n,  frequently  in  the  same  place ;  but  when  put  up  early 
le  morning,   they  rise  immediately  to  a  great  height,  and 

>flr. 


The  fiHid  of  tlie  Teal  is  much  the.  etaae  as  that  of  Uie  tm- 
going  Epccics,  namely  lujiiatic  insects,  and  tender  blodea  ani] 
shoots  of  vegetable  nmlLer,  also  duck-weed,  and  seeds  of 
grasses ;  biirley  and  oats  it  also  eonsumcs. 

The  breeding  localities  are  swamps  of  nil  kinds,  altbongb 
instnncea  nru  on  rccotil  of  the  nest  nnd  eggs  having  Wn 
found  in  elcfts  of  roelis  and  stony  places  ;  the  nest  i«  mm- 
posed  of  a  loose  structure  of  grasses,  and  the  eggs  are  from  niiu' 
to  fourteen  in  number;  in  colour  and  size  as  representcii  in  our 
plutc.  Many  pairs  breed  in  Scotland,  and  some  in  dinn 
parts  of  England,  but  the  greater  numbers  are  multiplied  iu 
Iceland,  Lapland,  FiitloQd,  and  the  north  of  Buasio,  un) 
cijunlly  BO  in  the  northern  countries  of  Asia  and  America;  Id 
Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Poland  great  numbers  al*) 
breed. 

Tho  male  measures  fourteen  inches  and  a  half;  the  beak 
one  inch  five  lines;  the  tarsus,  one  inch  two  lines;  iba 
wing  seven  inches  fi»e  lines. 

The  crown  of  the  Lead,  cheeks:,  «des,  and  front  of  the 
neck,  very  rich  ehestnut-brown;  around  the  eyes,  continuing 
as  br  as  the  nape,  is  a  patch  or  band  of  glossy  green,  trmti 
by  a  white  line ;  the  chin  is  black  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
back,  scapulars,  and  flanks  are  rayed  with  zig-zag  lines  of 
black  on  a  white  ground ;  the  wing-coverts  are  haiivbiVOi 
with  a  alight  tinge  of  grey ;  those  nearest  to  the  secondiHcf 
hare  yellow  tips,  forming  thus  a  bar  across  the  wing;  tne 
speculum  is  green,  with  the  feathers  on  each  mde  black;  u>* 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  cream-white,  with  diukj 
black  spots,  the  belly  and  vent  white ;  the  under  tail-coveiU 
yellow,  with  a  division  of  black,  and  bordered  with  blsck; 
the  tail-feathers  pale  dusky-brown,  edged  with  white;  u'' 
beak  is  black,  the  legs  gray,  with  brown  joists  and  vete; 
the  eyes  brown. 
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The  female  has  the  head  and  neck  yellow,  with  dusky- 
brown  streaks ;  the  throat  and  cheeks  yellowish-white, 
spotted  with  dusky-brown,  the  upper  parts  are  all  dusky; 
the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  yellowish-brown  and  white  ; 
the  under  parts  cream-colour  ;  the  speculum  like  that  of  the 
male  ;  the  1^  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  young  of  the  year  resemble  the  female,  but  their 
plumage  is  somewhat  darker. 

The  egg  figured  249  is  that  of  the  Teal. 


o 
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PLATE  CCL. 


GAROANY  TEAL. 


QUBBQUSDULA    CIBCIA. 

iaiguiy  Teal  is  an  occasional  visitant  in  this  coun- 
j  its  migratory  journeys,  but  neither  of  frequent 
)  nor  seen  in  great  numbers,  as  its  course  does 
the  direction  of  our  geographical  position. 
mmcr  habitation  of  this  species  is  to  be  found  in 
•eastern  countries  of  Europe,  namely,  the  southern 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  and  in  Asia  as  high  north  as 
;ka ;  but  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year 
B  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  south  of 
^mentioned  countries ;  and  in  Asia  it  spreads  over 
rabia,  India,  and  China. 

cality  preferred  by  the  Gargany  Teal  is  low  land, 
sected  with  water  :  the  sea-coast  seems  only  to  be 
JO  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  even  then, 
quiet  and  sheltered  inlets  are  frequented,  that 
ge  muddy  fens,  which  become  exposed  during  low- 

rargany  Teal  being  rather  a  tender  bird,  it  does 

[.  K 
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not  go  for  iiortli,  and  draws  towards  the  soulbern  wi 
wiirracr  climates  on  tlic  Bret  appeamncc  of  cold  and  fwM: 
iln  autumnal  migrationB  arc  generally  performed  in  Oclobet 
and  November,  and  its  vernal  in  March  and  April. 
According  to  Sdby,  it  ia  during  the  §pring  migration  tint 
tlic  Gargany  Tea!  is  most  frequently  met  with  In  lire 
LOBtcrn  counties  of  Great  Britain.  Some  writere  have  sUtcd 
that  it  remains  with  us  during  the  winter ;  but  we  live 
never  met  with  it,  and  can  hardly  suppoae  this  to  be  conect, 
owing  to  the  tender  nature  of  the  bird.  Some  snch  tircura- 
stance  may  occur  where  a  bird  has  been  slightly  wounded,  ot 
been  obliged,  from  other  cauacs,  lo  remain  ngsinet  its  ia- 
cl  I  nation. 

Curing  the  day,  the  present  species  conceals  itself  on  tbe 
water  among  (lags  and  weeds  thut  abound  on  the  boiden 
of  hikcE  and  ponds,  ditches  and  rivers;  it  may  also  some- 
times be  met  with  feeding  in  a  low  meadow  or  field,  Its 
time  for  roosting  is  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  takes  iu 
rest  cither  on  the  water,  or  standing  and  squatting  among 
the  long  grass  in  meadows.  Towards  the  dusk  of  lie 
evening,  and  mostly  earlier  than  other  ducks,  it  starts  fioB 
its  retreat,  to  the  usual  feeding-gronnds,  among  whick 
pools,  occasioned  by  heavy  rain  or  thawed  snow,  totm  ■ 
&vourite  resort ;  there  the  Gaigany  Teal  bunea  iti^ 
throughout  the  night,  until  the  approach  of  daylight  teaaai 
it  that  its  safety  becomes  endangered. 

The  Oargany  Teal  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  biiglrt 
colouiing  of  its  plumage,  but  on  near  inspection  it  will  be  fbunJ 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  marked  of  its  fiunSj) 
and  its  general  appearance  is  gtacefiil :  its  c^Mdlks  in 
the  way  of  swimming  and  walking  are  equal  in  evsj 
respect  to  those  of  the  foregoing  species ;  its  fli^t  i) 
exceedingly  buoyant,  sometimes  very  qnick,  and  it  ii  wl 
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to  be  capable  of  evolutions  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  These 
are,  that  the  bird  rolls  occasionally  over  and  over  in  the  air, 
diewing  to  the  beholder  first  its  under,  and  then  its  upper 
puti.  Its  flight,  when  on  its  migratory  journey,  is  performed 
in  a  straight  progress ;  and  when  a  small  number  or  a  &mily 
are  together  on  the  wing,  they  form  a  sort  of  line,  but  the 
individuals  do  not  keep  close  together,  like  most  other 
ducks.  In  consequence  of  its  wings  being  small  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  the  noise  produced  by  them  is  very 
trifling,  and  seldom  heard. 

The  Gaigany  Teal  is  not  very  shy,  and  may  therefore 
be  easily  approached  within  gunshot ;  when  it  is  disturbed 
from  its  hiding-place,  it  very  frequently  settles  again  near 
the  same  spot,  and,  during  its  stay  in  any  place,  it  is  known 
frequently  to  approach  very  near  the  habitations  of  man, 
where  a  suitable  piece  of  water  invites  it. 

The  call-note  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  the 
mallard,  but  is  of  course  uttered  in  a  weaker  tone  of 
voice. 

This  bird  soon  becomes  tame  in  confinement,  and  it 
is  therefore  remarkable  that  we  do  not  see  some  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  on  the  ornamental  ponds  of  private 
individuals. 

The  food  of  the  Oargany  Teal  consists  in  insects  and 
their  larvse,  small  worms,  small  fry  of  fish,  frogs,  and 
spawn.  It  also  feeds  on  vegetable  matter  of  divers  descrip- 
tions, such  as  the  roots  and  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
glasses  and  grain  of  most  kinds,  principally  barley,  oats, 
and  millet. 

The  breeding  localities  of  the  present  species  are  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  wild  duck  ; 
but  the  bird  does  not  frequent  such  northern  latitudes  as  before 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  species,  and  it  does  not. 


coiiKciiiPiitly,  start  »o  rarly  in  tJic  spring  for  the  jiriDcipil 
rcmlcivous,  inimclV)  the  uncultivated  couotries  nutiliwuil. 
The  adult  birds  arrive  at  their  breed ing-stations  \\itti'j 
ill  pairs,  but  the  young  ones  have  to  make  their  chain 
and  fight  the  usual  battles  on  their  arrival  for  their  uitki. 
Tlicir  migratory  journcya  are  therefore  eitlier  perForaiEd 
in  jmirs  or  in  eiiiall  parties,  and  invariably  during  <k 
night. 

About  tlie  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  Ws'i 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  and  the  brood  generally  con«sls 
of  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  sonietimea  extends  to  fourteen. 

The  eggs  are  in  form  and  eolour  as  represented  in  oat 
plate.  After  three  weeks''  ineubation,  the  young  brood 
come  forth,  and  follow  the  mother,  as  soon  as  tlicv  m 
dry,  to  the  water,  and  arc  carefully  led  by  her  to  lit 
cover  of  the  nearest  weeds  and  rushes. 

The  Gargany  Teal  measures  sixteen  inches  and  a  blf 
in  length,  and  weighs  about  fifteen  ounces. 

In  the  adult  mule  the  nppcr  part  of  the  bead  is  doek;- 
brown,  with  darker  streaks  ;  over  the  eye  is  a  white  baiuli 
which  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  the  checb 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  purplish  brown,  iraAii 
with  fine  white  lines ;  the  breast  is  marked  trith  semi<n- 
cuki  lines  of  brown  and  black ;  the  diin  is  black ;  tbt 
belly  dirty  white,  toward  the  rent  are  some  dosky  slnab; 
the  sides  are  marked  with  numerous  small  undulating  bltdf 
lines;  the  wing^coverts  are  cinereous-grey,  th«  larger  inog- 
coTerts  are  tipped  with  white ;  the  scapulan  are  long  w) 
narrow,  the  upper  ones  striped  with  bhick,  white,  and  iili 
colour,  the  rest  cinereous-grey ;  the  speculum  is  green,  villi 
a  white  edge  below ;  the  tail  is  dusky ;  the  beak  and  1^ 
are  bluish-ash  colour. 

The    female    is   brown    on    the    upper   parts,   sbfolud 
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with  dusky ;    the  white  streak   over  the  eye  is    indistinct, 
and    the    green    speculum  is  wanting,  which    distinguishes 
this   from  the  female  of   tlie    common  teal:  as  the   plum- 
age is  alike  in  other  respects,  this  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  egg  figured  250  is  that  of  the  Gargany  Teal. 


K  3 


PLATE  CCLI. 


BIMACULATED  DUCK. 


QnsaqtiEDnLA 


P  The  Bimagulatcd  Duck  is  said,  by  omitbologigte,  to  be* 

"  very  nirc  visitant  in  Great  Britain;"  rare  indeed,  one  solitan 
individual  LaviDg  been  taken  in  1771,  according  to  Pcnn«n'i 
and  two  others  bought  id  Leadenhall  Market  lo  1812,  vhii^li 

I  wen?  Bald  to  be  taken  In  Essex :  these  latter  are  now  present 

in  tlio  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  having  been  pff 
sented  by  Mr,  Vigors.  We  figure  this  species  in  our«iA 
not  only  as  wc  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  in  consequence  of  rti 
having  been  included  in  the  list  of  British  Birds  by  all  Bnii^ 
ornithologists  of  the  present  century,  but  principally  fei  if 
own  sake,  and  on  account  of  its  personal  beauty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  had  the  spirit  or  lore  of 
science  sufficient  to  preserve  the  tracheae  and  other  intenw 
particulars  of  these  specimens,  Irom  which  more  knowl*^ 
might  have  been  derived ;  and  we  regret  also  that  we  are  w^'^ 
the  necessity  of  repeating  the  same  story  that  is  to  be  found  )■> 
every  book  on  the  subject,  and  which  is  originally  deri'i^ 
from  Pallas,  namely,  that  it  b  a  native  of  Siberia,  frequenting 
Lake  Baikal,  and  the  river  Lena ;  nothing  else  being  kno*" 
respecting  the  habits.  Sic,   &c.,  of  this  ornamental  piir  "t 
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stuffed  ducks.  Temminck  states,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
*^  Manuel  d^OrnithoIogie,*"  that  a  species  (Anas  formoad)^ 
which  k  tolerably  common  in  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan,  re- 
sembles our  gloeiiana  yery  much,  and  may  prove  hereafter 
to  be  the  snne  species  in  a  different  state  of  plumage.  This 
remark  of  Temminck  may  possibly  lead  to  some  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

The  measurements  of  this  bird  are  twenty  inches  in  length ; 
the  beak  one  inch  ten  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  two 
inches  two  lines  from  the  gape ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip,  nine  inches  ;  the  tarsus  one  inch  four  lines  ;  middle 
toe  one  inch  nine  lines  ;  outer  toe  one  inch  eight  lines ;  inner 
toe  one  inch  two  lines  in  length. 

The  beak  is  lead  colour ;  eyes  said  to  be  dusky ;  the  legs 
and  feet  orange-yellow.      The  plumage  on  the  forehead  and 
top  of  the  head  is  dusky,  changing  to  brown  and  chestnut 
firom  above  the  eyes  to  the  nape,  and  further  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  becoming  deep  blackish  purple ;  from  the  fore- 
head, surrounding  the  base  of  the  beak,  extends  the  same 
dusky  colour,  becoming  lighter  towards  the  eyes ;  around  the 
eyes  is  a  band  of  dark  green,  which  runs  round  the  ear- 
coverts  in  a  circle  to  the  front  of  the  neck ;  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  cheeks  is  a  patch  of  bright  chestnut  brown  ;  a  beautiful 
duck-green  band  begins  above  the  dark  green  just  over  the 
eye,  and  extends  all  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.     The  entire 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  rich  orange-brown,  spotted  with 
crescent-shaped  dusky  spots,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
mon teal ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are  white,   with  fine 
pearl  grey  undulating  pencilings ;  the  back  white,  with  the 
same  markings,  but  rather  stronger;    the  tertials  elongated, 
and  bordered  with  black,  and  tinged  with  straw-yellow  ;  the 
wing  cinereous-dusky;    the  speculum   bright  green,   with  a 
whitish  band  above,  caused  by  the  tips  of  the  coverts  being  of 


tliat  culour,  ami  b*^Iow  a  band  of  black  and  white  n»  repre- 
sented iu  our  Piute ;  the  quills  are  dusky ;  the  up]ier  mi 
under  tail-covcrts  are  black  with  green  reflexions,  inclmling 
the  two  clon)^tcd  middle  Cail-featliers  ;  the  rest  of  the  tail 
dusky,  with  white  tips. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  male  bird  Iroin  ^ 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

'I'lie  plumage  of  the  female  wc  describe  as  follows  : — Hail 
and  neck  pale  buff  colour,  with  blaek  spots  and  streaks;  &t 
spots  on  the  crown  of  the  head  arc  darkest  and  lar^st ;  <ii<^ 
chill  and  throat  pale  buff,  without  any  markings  ;  the  leer 
part  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  breast  pale  yellowish  bro"iii 
spotted  with  dusky ;  the  flanks  arc  variegated  with  duakyunii 
yellowish  brown  ;  the  upper  parts  are  dusky,  and  cicli  fcatlur 
broadly  edged  with  reddish  white  and  pale  yellowish  bro«D ; 
the  lesser  wing-coverta  hair  brown  ;  the  lower  row  tipped  nitb 
jialc  reddish  brown  ;  the  speculum  green,  with  purple  re- 
flexions about  the  upper  half;  the  lower  half  black,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  the  quills  and  tail  hair  brown  - 
the  lail-feathcra  margined  with   rusty  white  ;  legs  omiire-yeS'" 
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PLATE  CCLII. 

WIGEON. 

MARECA    PENELOPE. 

The  Wigeon  is  a  regular  winter  visitant  in  Great  Britain, 
at  which  season  of  the  year  it  is  distributed  over  every  suitable 
locality,  both  on  the  searcoast,  and  about  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
fens  and  ponds  of  our  midland  counties. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Wigeon  extends 
over  the  chief  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  summer 
months  iu«  passed  in  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Poland,  Prussia,  Britain,  Holland,  and  France, 
and  in  countries  of  the  same  temperature  in  Asia  ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter  it  migrates  southward,  and  spreads  over  the 
entire  south  of  both  these  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  does  not 
unfirequently  reach  beyond  them,  namely,  as  far  as  Egypt. 

It  is  said  that  some  individuals  remain  to  breed  in  this 
country,  but  the  greater  portion  go  further  north  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  return  with  increased  numbers  in  the  autumn.  These 
autumnal  migrations  generally  begin  late  in  September,  or 
early  in  October,  at  which  time  small  parties  arrive  from  the 
north  and  north-east ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  they  collect 
together  in  considerable  flocks,  in  order  to  journey  in  a  body 


Furthei  vouth.  About  the  latter  end  of  March  the  Wigeon 
makes  its  rca])pearoncc,  and  the  spring  migration  contiDucs 
throughout  April. 

These  journeys  are  generally  perrormed  during  the  night, 
at  which  lime  the  birds  fly  at  no  great  elevation,  and 
may  easily  bo  known  by  their  continued  whistling;  when 
the  joumcyH  are  continued  during  the  day,  the  birds  fly  verj 
high,  and  in  the  usual  manner  of  ducks,  following  one  an- 
other; but  these  birds  fly  so  very  close  upon  the  heels  of 
their  leader  that  it  fonns  a  distinguishing  peculiarity. 

During  the  day  the  Wigeon  frequents  the  low  grassy  and 
swampy  borders  of  inland  seas,  lakes  or  rivers,  but  remains 
more  frequently  on  the  surfaee  of  the  water  at  a  proper  and 
safe  distance  from  the  shore.  In  countries  where  Uie  popu- 
lation ia  scanty,  the  Wigeon  frequents  the  low  muddy  shores 
that  are  scantily  covered  with  rushes  and  flags,  or  gmssy 
bottoms  that  are  partly  swamped  by  high  water  or  flooda: 
this  may  account  in  some  measQre  for  their  taking  up  their 
abode  during  the  migratory  seasons  on  the  sea-shores  that  arr 
low,  flatj  and  swampy.  During  the  floods  iu  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  occasioned  by  heavy  blh  of  rain  and  swelling 
of  the  river  Thames,  we  have  very  frequently  seen  parties  or 
flocks  of  Wigeoug  swim  about  on  the  flooded  meadows  all 
day  long,  but  at  all  times  bo  far  from  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  that  it  required  the  greatest  caution  to  steal  upon  tttem ; 
which  could  only  be  done  by  lying  flat  in  a  punt,  and  in  this 
manner  drifting  with  the  stream  towards  them,  bo  as  to  get  with- 
in gunshot.  This  species  seems  to  know  nothing  about  hiding 
itself,  yet  is  ever  careful  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
greatest  numbers  are  taken  in  decoys,  and  the  flavour  of  theii 
flesh  is  considered  very  good  on  their  first  arrival  from  the 
north. 

The  food  of  the  Wigeon  consists  chiefly  in  aquatic  insects 
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and  larvae,  wonns,  small  moUusca,  and  rarely  small  fry  of  fisk 
and  frogs ;  frequently  also  it  feeds  on  the  tender  shoots  of 
vegetable  matters  that  grow  in  their  locality,  their  leaves,  buds, 
and  seeds :  grain  is  no  &vourite  food  of  the  Wigeon.  The 
chief  feeding-times  are  morning  and  evening,  and  throughout 
the  night.  In  confinement  the  present  species  becomes  soon 
tame  and  accustomed  to  the  food  of  other  ducks;  under 
which  curcumstances  it  also  eats  barley. 

The  localities  chosen  by  the  Wigeon  for  the  purposes  of 
breeding  are  on  or  near  some  extensive  lake  or  river  that 
affords  a  wide  extent  of  water ;  and  on  the  border  of  such 
rivers  the  spot  chosen  is  either  under  the  shelter  of  some 
herbage,  bush,  or  heap  of  stones ;  it  conceals  its  nest  very 
cleverly,  which  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  it. 
The  female  constructs  the  nest  with  the  materials  at  hand, 
namely,  flags,  grasses,  stalks,  and  leaves ;  and  manages  the 
plaiting  in  such  a  manner  that  the  structure  forms  a  cup 
of  considerable  depth  in  its  centre  for  the  reception  of  the 
eggs ;  these  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  and  the  brood 
is  hatched  in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days ;  these  follow 
the  parent  on  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  dry. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Wigeon  is  twenty  inches ;  beak 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  tarsus 
one  inch  six  lines ;  the  wing  from  the  tarsus  to  the  tip,  ten 
inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter,  is  as  follows: — the  colour  of  the  beak  and  legs  is 
bluish-ash ;  the  tip  of  the  beak  and  the  nail  are  black ;  webs 
and  claws  of  the  feet  also  black ;  the  eyes  are  dusky-brown  ; 
from  the  forehead  extends  over  the  entire  top  of  the  head 
a  band  of  straw-yellow,  forming  a  sort  of  crest ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  chestnut ;  the  front  and  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  are  Indian-red,  palest  in  front,  and  darkest  on  the 
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siJcs ;  Uiis  rod  is  irregularly  continued,  reaching  as  far  as  iW 
Bpeculum,  when  tbc  winga  are  closed.  The  lower  part  uf  tlic 
breast,  belly,  and  vent  are  white,  the  Sants  rayed  witli 
grey ;  upper  and  under  tail-covcrta  black.  The  entire  baek. 
from  the  neck  to  the  upper  tail-coverts,  rayed  with  grey  on  a 
white  ground.  The  tertiiUs  arc  black,  edged  with  while; 
the  wing-coverts  white  ;  the  epeculum  is  green,  with  a  broaJ 
border  of  black  above  and  below;  the  quill-fcathcrs  liuskj; 
the  tail  lighter  dusky,  and  tinged  with  grey 

The  adult  in  summer  differs  very  much  from  what  wc  tw 
meet  with  here,  and  must  be  described  thus  : — the  beak,  legf, 
and  eyes,  the  same  as  before  stated.  The  head  and  nfck 
spotted  all  over  with  black;  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  borfy 
reddish-brown,  with  darker  bars  and  lines ;  the  back  ami  sca- 
pulars mottled  and  varied  with  feathers  of  reddish-brown  and 
dusky  marked  in  laj^  bars,  aTii!  others  with  fine  black  and 
white  undulating  lines ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  reddish- 
brown  bars. 

The  female  is  like  the  common  duck,  of  a  sooty-brown, 
spotted  with  dusky-block  ;  but  at  all  times  to  be  knonn  b; 
the  blue  beak  and  legs,  set  off  with  black  like  the  male. 

The  e^  figured  2.52  is  that  of  the  Wigeon. 
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SUMMER  DUCK. 

DENDRONB88A    SPONSA. 

Two  specimens  of  the  Summer  Duck  having  been  ob- 
ained,  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey, 
ome  few  years  ago,  this  species  has  been  added  to  the 
ist  of  British  Birds  by  some  few  ornithologists ;  but  whether 
t  can  lay  claim  to  its  place  in  the  British  Fauna  is  ques- 
ionable,  and  must  remain  so  until  more  frequent  occurrences 
if  the  species  substantiate  its  right. 

The  American  continent  is  the  natural  abode  of  the 
>resent  species,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wood 
Duck. 

The  particulars  at  present  known  respecting  the  Sum- 
ner Duck,  are  very  limited,  but  not  uninteresting,  in 
:x>nsequence  of  its  habits  differing  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  other  ducks,  namely,  in  its  placing  its  nest  in- 
variably in  trees;  a  hole  in  a  tree  by  the  water  side,  a 
cavity  formed  by  decay  or  accident,  or  the  hollow  crown  of 
a  pollard,  are  particularly  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  eggs  varies  generally  from  ten  to  four- 
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teen,  mid  tliey  arc  in  aize,  sliajx',  and  colour,  as  teprcsenled 
in  our  Plate. 

Tlio  food  of  the  present  species  consUts  in  seeds  and 
insects. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  and  may  very  easily  lie 
kept  in  coiiGneinent,  or  half- domesticated,  provided  a  suit- 
able locality  ib  given  it ;  Buch  as  a  rivulet  that  ruoG  tbrougli 
a  well-woodcd  pleasure-ground  or  plantation. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Summer  Duck  is  twenty-one 
inches;  the  benk  measures  one  inch  four  lines  and  a  half 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip ;  the  tarsus  one  incb  sit 
lines ;  the  middle  toe  and  claw  two  inches ;  the  wing 
nine  inches. 

The  pjumoge  of  the  adult  male  is  as  follows : — The  Wp 
of  the  head,  and  spoce  between  the  eye  and  the  beak,  «t 
glossy  dark  green ;  the  cheeks,  and  a  large  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  throat,  purjdc  with  blue  reflections ;  the  crest  db 
the  top  of  the  head  is  green  and  lake  reflected.  Thediin 
and  throat  are  irhite,  which  colour  extends  in  a  line  to 
behind  the  eye,  and  another  line  of  the  same  passes  bcLitiu 
the  ear-coverts  and  extends  over  the  eye  to  the  beak;  the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  purplish  red,  changing  on  the  front  of 
the  neek  and  sides  of  the  breast  to  a  deep  maroon  coiouf. 
studded  with  triangular  white  spots ;  the  back,  scapulM'' 
lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tail-feathers,  are  a  metallic  diEpby 
of  black,  green,  lake,  and  blue ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bncki 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coveits  are  blackish  green  and  purp'f' 
On  the  sides  of  the  rump  are  pendant  hair-like  tufts  of  red- 
dish purple ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  brown ;  the  loww 
part  of  the  breast  and  vent  are  white ;  the  flanks  are  Hen 
yellow,  finely  pencilled  with  black ;  the  quill-feathers  ^'^ 
silver  grey,  with  much  white  on  the  outer  weba,  and  some  of 
the  shorter  ones  tipped  with  blue ;   the  beak  is  red,  fnunf^ 
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with  blacky  which  colour  extends  over  the  nostrils  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  are  orange  yellow,  with  dusky  webs ;  the  eyes 
orange. 

The  female  has  only  a  small  crest  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  the  colouring  of  that  part  is  deep  purple ;  behind  the  eyes 
is  a  white  band  ;  the  chin  and  front  of  the  throat  are  white ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  yellowish  brown  ;  the  breast  dusky 
brown,  with  triangular  white  spots ;  the  back  and  scapulars 
are  chestnut  brown  with  bronzed  reflections  ;  the  female  has 
not  any  of  the  pendant  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior 
parts ;  the  beak  is  brown,  the  legs  olivaceous  grey ;  the  eyes 
hazel. 

The  egg  figured  253  is  that  of  the  Summer  Duck. 


PLATE  CCLIV. 


BLACK  SCOTER. 


IIHEUIA    KTBHA. 
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Thk  Black  Scoter  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Great  Britein,  anc^  *^" 
principally  found  on  our  rocky  shores ;  its  geographical  dis^^-*" 
tribution  extends  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia^^**- 
and  America  ;  it  passes  the  summer  mouths  iti  high  northerr*^  " 
ktitiKles,  where  it  breeds,  and  migrates  southward,  to  ev.iJ^  J'' 
the  Inclement  season  of  tbe  north,  as  fet  as  the  Unites  ^ 
States  in  America,  the  central  paita  of  Siberia  in  Asii-*"' 
and  in  Europe,  to  our  shores,  as  nell  as  those  of  the  Balti—  -A 
Holland  and  France. 

The  numbers  that  visit  the  before-named  European  shor—  *» 
are  so  great,  particularly  during  a  continuous  norLh-w^=tt 
wind,  that  they  appear  in  clouds,  and  cover  the  sur&ce  of  t-3c 
water,  literally,  to  a  great  extent.  j 

The  adult  males  leave  the  breeding  places  about  the  end        I 
of  July  ;  the  young  birds  migrate  in  August,  and  the  greater        / 
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umbers  of  intermediate  ages,  and  the  females,  follow  soon 
fter ;  thus  the  laiger  flights  arrive  in  September  and  October, 
tj  the  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
>rthem  migration  takes  place.  The  Black  Scoter  is  so 
cclusively  partial  to  the  sea,  that  it  chooses  lakes,  ponds  and 
>gs,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  the  purposes  of  breeding, 
id  returns  again  to  the  sea  as  soon  as  its  young  ones  are 
»dy  to  swim  after  it. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  in  Crustacea,  bivalves, 
ollusca,  and  other  marine  animals  and  insects;  to  obtain 
hich  it  is  constantly  diving. 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  the  Black  Scoter  can  remain 
ider  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey ;  and  this  &ct  is  well  known 
»  the  fishermen  upon  the  coast  of  France,  who,  placing 
leir  nets  horizontally,  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the 
ids  of  shell-fish,  to  which  these  birds  resort,  catch,  by 
at  means,  great  numbers  for  the  tables  of  the  good 
atholics,  who  are  taught  to  consider  the  Scoter  to  be 
fSciently  allied  to  the  fishy  tribes  to  constitute  proper  food 
r  fast-days. 

The  breedbg-places  of  the  Black  Scoter  are  the  high 
>rthem  latitudes  within  the  Arctic  circle.  In  Lapland, 
inland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  great  numbers  are 
altiplied ;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  border  of  some  fresh 
iter  in  the  most  unfrequented  situations,  and  placed  under 
B  shelter  of  a  willow  or  birch,  or  tuft  of  vegetation,  or 
long  stones  ;  it  is  composed  of  dried  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
;erwoven  with  small  osier-boughs,  &c. 
By  the  beginning  of  June  nine  or  ten  eggs  may  be  found 

such  a  nest,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  as  represented  in 
r  Plate.  The  male  bird  leaves  the  entire  care  of  the  eggs 
i  young  brood   to  the  female,  and  returns  to  the  sea  to 
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us  the  time  of  moulting,  after  vrliich  it  journeys  with  iti 
B  Companioni  BouUiwanl  as  before  mentionod. 

Till-  entirely  black  plumage  of  this  Scoter  dietinguishca  it 
I  ftoin  other  water-fowl ;  wlicn  on  the  water  it  ewims  with 
E  tbe  head  and  neck  much  shortened,  and  its  rump  very  low 
[  OD  tlio  surface.  As  before  mentioned,  this  bird  is  veiy 
[  npert  in  diving,  and  can  remain  for  some  minutes  undei 
i  water.  Its  walk  on  land  is  not  performed  with  greater  facility 
or  gnu:e  Hum  that  of  others  of  its  family:  its  flight  is 
'  tolerably  quick,  sometimes  very  liigU  in  the  air,  and  always 
i  Accompanied  with  considerable  noise,  produced  by  the  beaU 
'  tug  of  its  wings :  when  taking  wing  from  the  water,  it  r^ 
quires  a  propelling  start ;  and  on  alighting,  it  skims  the 
,,  surface  for  some  distance.  When  in  targe  companies  and 
I  their  migration,  the  Black  Scoters  journey  in  a  slanting 
'  line. 

The  call-note  of  this  epecics  is  a  vibrating,  rough  sound, 
[  but  during  the  pairing  seasons  the  male  utters  the  gyilalde 
LJk,  lu,  lu !  which  is  answered  by  the  fomale  with  the  re~ 
I  l^ousc  of  ra,  ra,  ra ! 

lie  Black  Scota  metsuiM  eighteen  inches  is  length  = 
the  beak,  Irom  the  forehead,  one  inch  eight  lines ;  the 
one  inch  and  three-quarters ;  the  wing,  &om  the  carpus  t^  — o 
the  tip,  eight  inches  and  thiee-qnarters. 

The  entire  plumage  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  blue-black  _^  i 
the  beak  is  black,  with  a  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  upp^^^er 
mandible ;  the  nostiils  and  a  round  space  in  tront  of  ih'-F —  *" 
are  orange- yellow ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  reddiahrblack ;  tl^Be 
eyes  are  brown. 

The  female  has  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  bo^^y 
sooty-brown,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  a  lighter  colot^  r,- 
thc  chin  and  throat  are  pearl-white ;   the  under  parts  ^mie 
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pale  chocolate  brown  with  a  silky  texture:  the  beak  is 
doskj-black,  with  only  a  slight  elevation  instead  of  the 
tubercle. 

The  young  resemble  the  female,  but  the  beak  shews  yery 
soon  the  difference  of  the  sex. 

The  egg  figured  S54  is  that  of  the  Black  Scoter. 


PLATE  CCLV. 

VELVET  SCOTER. 

OIOEHIA   PC8CA. 
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Thk  VelTct  Scoter  is,  like  the  foregoing  specica,  a  reguU — 
winter  visitant  upon  our  coasts ;  ita  earlier  or  later  appcW""^ 
ancc  depending  upon  the  state  of  tlie  weather. 

The  Dative  regions  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  are  tlie  countries^"^^ 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  that  are  situated  within  th^^  ' 
Polar  Circle.      In   Russia    it   is   verj   numerous,   and    i^^^ 
Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  also  verj  coromon,  as  well  as  i'       " 
Hudson^s  Bay  and  the  adjoining  countries.     In  Greenkn     —^ 
and  Iceland  the  present  speciea  is  not  known  to  occur ;  L-^o 
the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  in  Norway  it  [s  again  plentifi^^'' 
During  the  winter  season,  the  severity  of  the  weather  driv   "^^ 
it  southward  to  Sweden,  the  Baltic,  and  Denmark,  and       ^ 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France ;  also         i" 
the  inland  seas  of  Russia,  Pommerania,  and  Holstein.     Soc^w 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  being  met  with  on  the  iDla.~V(/ 
rivers   and   lakes   of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland^  <' 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  it  has  also  been  seen  at  intervals. 

The  Velvet  Scoter  leaves  its  summer  quarters  later  ibs" 
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loet  ducks,  and  airives  rarely  before  the  month  of  November, 
I  our  latitudes.  While  the  shores  are  free  from  ice  the 
ockfi  remain  in  about  the  same  localities  as  the  Black  Scoter, 
cid  about  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  after  which  it  retires 
>  the  open  sea,  where  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  company 
f  other  ducks.  In  the  month  of  March  the  spring  mi- 
ration takes  place,  which  is  always  performed  during  the 
ight. 

It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  Velvet  Scoter  from 
he  Black  Scoter,  by  the  white  band  across  its  closed  wing ; 
resides  which,  it  is  a  plumper  bird,  its  head  is  thicker,  and 
bB  tail  shorter. 

This  bird  is  rarely  seen  on  land,  but  mostly  frequents 
he  water,  for  which  reason  it  walks  at  all  times  very  in- 
lifferently,  and  treads  on  its  own  toes  for  want  of  prac- 
.ice. 

In  the  arts  of  swimming  and  diving  there  is  no  duck 
liat  exceeds  it,  and  it  is  said  that  this  bird  dives  for  food 
\o  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms.  In  these  feats  of  diving 
ihis  species  appears  to  descend  as  terrestrial  birds  of  prey 
lo  upon  their  victims,  gathering  its  strength,  as  it  were, 
in  the  air,  so  that  the  force  with  which  it  descends  through 
Lhe  air  enables  it  to  penetrate  to  so  considerable  a  depth 
in  the  denser  and  more  resisting  element. 

The  flight  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  rather  heavy  when 
the  bird  only  makes  short  excursions  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  when  it  is  fairly  on  the  wing  for  a  lengthened 
journey,  it  proceeds  with  tolerable  speed. 

The  Velvet  Scoter  is  not  by  far  so  shy  as  the  Black 
Scoter,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  only  swims  to 
t  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  an  approaching  danger: 
when  on  a  pond  or  small  piece  of  water,  it  is  easily  ap- 
proached in  a  boat  and  shot. 


IM  ANAT10.&. 

Sociability  uith  its  own  sjiccica  docs  iiol  reckon  suiuuj,' 
tlic  virtues  of  the  Velvet  Scoter ;  it  docs  uot  unite  in  idv 
great  numbers  witii  iIa  species,  but  is  usually  seen  in  pvtitt 
of  from  thre<e  to  six,  and  is  otlen  observed  ae  a  solitirj 
wamlcrcr. 

Tbc  call-note  of  this  bird  soutids  very  mucb  like  llut 
of  our  carrion  crow,  and  does  not  lay  claim  to  much  iiw 
mony. 

The  food  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  mucL  the  same  as  tbil 
of  the  Black  Scoter ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  bill  of  fw 
before  incutioncd,  wc  must  add  worms,  small  fry,  roou,  aril 
buds  of  water-plants,  and  many  seeds.  It  is  reraatltaMe 
that  this  species  swallows  niuacles  whole  together  wiiii 
the  shell,  and  as  they  go  through  the  bird,  these  shclU 
are  ground,  or  triturated  by  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

The  breeding  localities  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  arc  app- 
rently  not  in  quite  such  high  northern  latitudes  as  ihoK  ot 
llic  foregoing  species,  but  they,  nevertheless,  abound  io  cenlnl 
Norway  on  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  scs; 
ou  the  islands  and  between  the  rvcks  of  the  bays  of  Bolliuit 
and  Finland,  and  are  particularly  plentiful  on  the  Lake  of 
Ladoga.  The  male  and  female  appear  in  pairs  long  hefoR 
the  breeding-season,  and  are  apparently  inseparable. 

About  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  lie 
female  deposits  her  eight  or  ten  eggs  (as  represented  Id 
out  Plate),  and  as  soon  as  the  young  brood  are  able  to  s'iiD> 
the  mother-bird  takes  them  to  the  sea,  where  she  remuns  "iu> 
them,  watching  for  their  safety. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  twenly-tbrcc 
inches.  The  beak,  from  the  forehead,  one  inch  eight  lines; 
the  tarsus  one  inch  nine  lines ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to 
th.e  tip,  ten  inches  ten  lines. 

The  entire  plumage  of    the   adult  male  of  the  pitsent 
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species  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  a  velvet  black,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  behind  the  eye,  and  a  bar  across  the 
wing,  which  are  pore  white ;  the  beak  is  orange,  margined 
with  black ;  the  legs  and  feet  scarlet. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male :  her  general  plumage 
dusky-brown  ;  the  under  parts  ash-grey,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  dusky-brown ;  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  and  on 
the  ear-coyerts  are  greyish  white  spots;  the  beak  dusky; 
the  legs  and  feet  indian  red. 

The  egg  figured  255  is  that  of  the  Velvet  Scoter. 
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VJ  TA  TORES.  ANA  TlDjE. 


PLATE  CCLVI. 


SURF  SCOTER. 


OIDBMIA    PBRSPICfLLATA. 

Thb  Sarf  Scoter  is  a  rare  occasional  visitant  on  the 
Bhores  of  the  Oilcney  and  Shetland  Isles,  its  visits  to  those 
islands  constitating  the  only  claim  it  possesses  of  being 
ranked  among  British  Birds.  Its  principal  natural  residence 
is  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  the  American  continent. 
During  the  winter  season  this  bird  descends  as  far  south, 
along  Hudson^s  and  Baffin^s  Bays,  as  Florida.  The 
locality  mostly  frequented  is  the  sea,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  partiality  to  the  heaviest  surf,  in  which  it  floats  with  the 
most  determined  ease,  it  has  obtained  its  trivial  name.  Its 
southern  migration  in  America  extends  along  the  waters  of 
Lhe  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
excluaiyely  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea. 

The  only  localities  known  to  be  frequented  by  these 
birds  in  Europe  are  the  above-named  isles,  the  coasts  of 
hforway  and  Sweden,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  Rhine,  an 
individual  having  been  found  on  that  river,  which  proved 
to  be  ft  female, 

VOL.    VI.  M 
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In  NcwfoiiiiJland  tlic  Srirf  Scoter  is  s«i<l  to  he  wel! 
known.  While  the  present  species  frequents  the  sea,  it  putei 
most  of  its  time  close  to  the  shore,  floating  over  the  liiiidoi 
beds  of  ehell-fish ;  but  when  it  resorts  to  lakes  tuiil  hven, 
it   keeps   to   the  central   parts,    us    it   is   by   nature  ^trj 

During  its  summer  occupations  it  frequents  the  moiilha 
of  rivers  near  the  shores  of  small  islands  and  fresh-watfi 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  it  seeks  the  shelter 
of  rccde,  flags,  and  long  grasses,  vhicb  it  avoids  at  ail  olha 
times. 

The  habits  of  the  Surf  Scoter  resemble  those  of  lie 
Velvet  Scoter  in  muDy  respects:  its  flocks  are  said  "> 
be  very  numerous,  and  its  motions  in  every  rcsped 
alike. 

ITic  food  of  the  present  species  agrees  in  many  nspwl* 
with  the  foregoing,  to  which  we  must  add  the  shoot!  i*^ 
aquatic  plants,  flags,  and  grasses,  but  muscles  form  its  finn- 
ctpitl  nourishment. 

The  breeding-places  of  this  apectes  sre  chiefly  the  eaua 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  nearest  fresh-water  lakes  isA 
rivers. 

The  nest  is  a  loose  construction  of  grasses,  flags,  and  otber 
decayed  planta,  and  is  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the 
parent  bird. 

The  eggs  are  said  fat  be  from  four  to  six  in  num- 
ber. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Surf.  Scoter  ia  about  tKeniy- 
one  inches. 

The  adult  male  bird  has  the  entire  plumage  blue  or  m^J 
black,  with  the  exception  of  a  pure  white  patch  on  the  ton- 
head,  and  atwthcr  just  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  bwl: 
is  orange  yellow ;   the  nob  on  the  upper  mandible  vermilion  i 
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the  nail  is  almost  white  ;  one  patch  of  black  and  another  of 
silver  grey  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  beak ;  the  legs 
are  orange  yellow. 

The  female  is  cinereous  dusky  brown  where  the  male  is 
black,  and  the  two  distinguishing  marks  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  pale  brown ;  the  beak  is  yellowish  grey ;  the  legs  and 
feet  brown. 

The  egg  figured  256  is  that  of  the  Surf  Scoter. 


ANATIDT. 
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PLATE  CCLVn. 

EIDER  DUCK. 

aoMATERtA    MOLtlSSlMA. 

The  Eider  Duck  is  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  nurthern  coibl 
and  islcB  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  geographical  distribution 
exteoda  in  Europe  to  the  highest  northern  latitudes  tlitt 
have  ever  been  penetrated  by  navigators.  During  the  suiii- 
nier  this  boiiutifiil  and  oxtreniclv  useful  bird  docs  not  e.itemi 
southward  farther  than  the  fifty-fifth  degree  ;  it  is  Tcry  plen- 
tiful in  the  bays  and  islands,  and  od  the  coast  of  Nornsy, 
particularly  in  Drontheiin.  During  the  wintei  its  niigrstioDS 
reach  the  Baltic  Sea,  Schleswick,  and  Holstein ;  in  Holland 
and  France  the  Eider  Duck  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  Asia 
and  America  tbe  present  species  ranges  in  similar  latitudes, 
from  the  most  northern  regions  to  New  York  in  Ameriai, 
and  to  tbe  northern  provinces  of  Riissia  in  Asia.  The  Eid^r 
Duck  cannot  be  considered  so  much  a  migratory  species  as  a 
wanderer  of  some  two  or  three  degrees  from  its  native  abode, 
as  many  individuals  are  observed  to  remain  throughout  the 
year  in  their  birthplace. 

To  what  lias  already  been  said  of  the  localities  frequented 
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by  the  Eider  Duck,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  bird 
in  question  only  resides  on  or  near  the  sea,  fresh  water  being 
Dot  only  unpalatable  but  even  injurious  to  its  nature  and 
constitution ;  on  the  mouths  of  rivers  where  the  water  is  salt, 
smd  in  bays  of  all  dimensions,  it  is  numerous,  and  even  on 
the  wide  ocean,  far  from  any  shore.  Small  islands  that  slope 
gradually  into  the  sea,  the  Eider  Duck  chooses  by  preference ; 
Lhere  they  may  be  seen  to  sun  themselves  on  the  sands  dur- 
ing fine  weather,  in  the  morning. 

Their  time  of  roosting  is  the  middle  of  the  day,  which 
is  most  frequently  enjoyed  on  the  liquid  element ;  during  the 
night  this  bird  is  chiefly  employed  in  feeding,  and  its  move-, 
ments  from  place  to  place  are  performed  morning  and  evening. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  male  Eider  Duck  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  of  its 
neighbours,  but  the  female  resembles  that  of  the  Velvet 
Scoter  in  point  of  colouring.  When  this  species  is  on 
the  wing,  it  is  more  conspicuous  than  most  others,  on  account 
of  its  bulky  form,  thick  head,  and  short  neck,  and  its  flight 
is  heavy.  Its  walk  on  shore  is  very  unsteady,  and  evidently 
performed  with  great  exertion ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  a 
necessary  duty  to  take  wing  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  watery  element  is  its  proper  place,  and  consequently 
.he  bird  is  very  expert  in  swimming  and  diving. 

In  the  search  after  its  food  this  species  is  obliged  to 
-esort  to  more  shallow  waters  than  those  visited  by  the 
Scoter,  as  it  is  unable  to  remain  so  long  under  the  surface 
ibr  want  of  air ;  nevertheless  it  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  other 
onarine  productions  that  are  known  to  lie  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  deep.  Mussels,  small  crabs,  sea-leaches,  small  fishes, 
their  spawn,  and  the  entrails  of  fish  that  are  left  by  gulls,  are 
eagerly  looked  for  by  this  species,  but  vegetable  matter  is 
not  among  its  food. 

M  3 
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Ill  ibc  locdilicfl  where  the  Eider  Duck  breeils,  it  is  m 
c-ircless,  or  luthcr  so  litlle  awed,  by  the  presence  of  mankind, 
ibat  it  makes  ita  nest  not  only  ncnr,  but  nmong  human  habi- 
tations, and  the  fi-niale  allows  persona  not  only  to  take  her 
eggs  from  her,  but  even  to  touch  her  without  shewing  any 
tiriiidily;  the  male  bird  is  at  the  same  time  rarely  ap- 
proached within  gunshot,  either  on  tlie  water  or  land. 
During  the  time  of  migration  or  wandering,  when  grwit 
nunibers  arc  congregated,  these  birds  cannot  be  approached, 
even  by  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  size  :  the  same  watchfulness 
is  kept  up  wlien  the  parent  birds  are  accompanied  by  iheir 
young  ones. 

The  sociable  nature  of  the  Eider  Duck  allows  gulls  and 
terns  to  breed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  many 
of  this  species  are  generally  found  to  breed  io  the  came 
locality.  Norway,  Iceland,  (irccnland,  and  all  tlie  countiiw 
of  the  north,  produce  great  numbers  of  these  valuable  birds, 
and  they  constitute  a  very  important  produce  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  who  greatly  rely  upon  tlie  eg§t 
for  food,  and  the  exijuisitely  soft  and  warm  down  for  dcfonct 
against  the  cold.  The  coast  of  Northumberland  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  southern  breeding-place  of  the  Eider 
Duck.  In  some  countries  this  bird  is  properly  protected 
by  the  laws,  which  punish  those  who  molest  them  with  a 
fine  of  some  eight  or  ten  dollars ;  but  where  the  breeding- 
placcs  are  respected,  the  number  of  nestfi  increases  aiinually 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  in  consequence  the  coasts  be- 
come literally  covered  with  the  nests  of  these  birds.  On  the 
island  of  Wildoe,  near  Iceland,  where  only  a  single  family 
resides,  the  place  is  entirely  peopled  by  tame  birds  of 
this  species,  during  the  breeding-season.  The  ground 
chosen  for  the  nest  is  an  undulating  sea-coast  or  island, 
the   same    being   scantily    covered    by   low    herbage,    low 
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bircli-tiees,  juniper  or  lichens,  and  at  intervals  interspersed 
with  sand  and  shingle. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  birds  begin  to  pair,  when 
many  a  fight  occurs  between  the  males  for  the  possession  of 
their  mates. 

The  call-note  of  the  male  sounds  like  ce^  ou^  yew,  &c^  and 
is  constantly  repeated  ;  but  before  the  beginning  of  May  no 
preparations  for  building  are  made :  the  more  northward,  the 
later  are  these  preparations.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grasses, 
lichens,  sea  weeds,  and  sea  grasses,  which  are  heaped 
up  on  each  other  indiscriminately,  and  is  finally  lined 
with  the  well-known  Eider  down.  The  number  of  eggs 
varies  firom  four  to  eight,  those  breeding  more  towards  the 
south  having  the  greater  number;  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour  are  as  represented  in  our  plate.  The  female  sits 
about  three  weeks  on  the  eggs,  during  which  time  the  male 
remains  near  her;  but  the  care  of  the  young  is  entirely 
left  to  the  mother  after  hatching,  and  the  male  resorts 
to  the  sea,  where  he  awaits  his  change  of  plumage. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  young 
brood,  the  mother  leads  them  about  the  shallow  inlets 
of  the  sea,  where  they  feed  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  crabs 
and  lobsters  that  are  washed  up  by  the  tides;  from 
time  to  time  they  swim  further  out  to  sea,  and  soon  learn 
to  help  themselves,  by  diving  in  deeper  water,  after  which 
they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  down  which  is  so  much  valued  is  obtained  by  robbing 
the  nests,  and  it  forms  a  considerably  lucrative  business. 
The  Greenlandcrs  leave  most  of  the  down  upon  the  skins 
which  they  dress,  and  by  sewing  them  together  make 
shirts  of  them,  which  are  worn  with  the  down  towards  their 
bodies :  this  is  a  very  warm  and  soft  clothing,  and  protects 
them  securely  from  the  cold  of  their  inhospitable  country. 
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I'lic  flavour  of  the  flesli  of  tLese  birds  is  greatly  relisLed 
by  llic  inhabitanW  of  the  north,  but  is  not  fit  for  tLc  table 
of  civilised  nations. 

The  mcaBurcmcnts  of  the  Eider  Duck  arc  twenty-four 
incites  in  entire  length ;  the  beak  measures  two  inches  three 
lines  ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpua  to  the  tip,  eleven  inches  and 
<.  half. 

The  adult  male  has  the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  chio, 
cheeks,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  a 
round  patch  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  white ;  from  the 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  a  black  band,  with  deep 
purple  rcflcxionB,  passes  around  the  eyes,  meets  on  tlic 
top  of  the  head,  and  reaches  a  long  way  behind  the  eyes; 
on  the  sides  of  the  face  are  two  pea-green  crescent-shaped 
marks;  the  tips  of  the  tertials  are  edged  with  black;  the 
breast  is  tinged  with  brown  ochrous  yellow ;  all  the  undo 
parts,  rump,  and  upper  tall-coverts  black  ;  the  wings  and 
tail  are  dusky,  as  also  the  webs  of  the  feet ;  the  beak  is 
pale  ochre,  the  legs  and  toes  the  same,  and  the  eye  is  daik 
brown. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  is  reddish -brown,  transversely 
barred  with  black  ;  the  bead  and  back  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  dusky;  wing-coverts  black,  edged  with  brown;  two 
faint  white  bars  across  the  wing ;  the  belly  and  vent  ue 
dark  brown,  with  dull  transverse  black  bars. 

The  egg  figured  1^57  is  that  of  the  Eider  Duck. 
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PLATE  CCLVIII. 

KING  EIDER. 

SOHATBRIA    8PECTABILI8. 

Thb  Kiog  Eider  is  not  found  nearer  to  us  than  the  Ork- 
neys, and  is  consequently  a  still  more  northern  species  than 
the  foregoing.  In  Europe,  this  species  is  by  far  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Eider  Duck;  it  inhabits  the  most  northern 
countries ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America  it 
is  principally  at  home.  On  the  icy  sea  of  Siberia,  and 
in  Kamtschatka  it  is  plentifully  distributed.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  Hudson'^s  Bay  and  Labrador  it  is  irequent,  and  ranges 
from  thence  southward  in  winter  as  &r  as  New  York.  In 
Greenland  it  is  very  common,  and  equally  so  in  Spitzbergen 
and  Norway.  During  severe  winter  weather,  this  species 
migrates  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  not  unfrequently 
remains  throughout  that  season  in  its  native  country. 

Like  the  Eider  Duck,  the  present  species  frequents  the 
ocean ;  also  bays,  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  where  the 
salt  water  predominates  ;  and  its  habits  are  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  of  its  remaining 
more  northward  throughout  the  year;  during  the  breedmg- 
season,  the  localities  frequented  by  the  King  Eider  are  un- 
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dalating  grounds  covercil  with  long  grasses,  lichens  aid 
stunted  birch,  and  other  vegetation. 

The  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  Bppe&iance  of  the 
two  species  of  Eider  Duck,  consists  greatly  in  the  red  colour 
of  the  beak  and  legs  of  the  one  under  consideration  ;  the 
wall(,  flight,  and  capacities  of  swimming  and  diving,  are 
equally  the  same  as  those  of  the  before-mentioned.  The  King 
Eider  is  usually  sociable  and  even  neighbourly  towards  its  con- 
gener, except  during  the  brccding-aeason  when  the  male  bird  is 
too  irritable  and  quarrelsome  to  be  endured  in  company  witL 
the  peaceable  Eider  Duck  ;  when  one  of  this  species  mingles 
among  the  encampment  of  the  Eider  Ducks,  the  peisoDE 
interested  in  their  welfare  are  obliged  to  destroy  it. 

In  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  the 
principal  breeding-places  of  this  bird  are  to  be  found ;  but 
some  few  instances  are  on  record  of  its  breeding  more  to  the 
south,  and  one  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  one  of  tbe 
Orkney  Islands.  The  nest  is  very  similarly  placed  to  that 
of  tlie  Eider  Duck,  and  the  uititerials  used  for  its  construc- 
tion arc  the  same;  the  eggs  are  generally  four  or  tivc  iu 
number,  of  size  and  colour  as  represented  in  our  Plate. 
The  male  bird  leaves  the  care  of  the  eggs  and  young  brood 
to  his  partner,  while  he  departs  to  .enjoy  tbe  company  of  his 
friends  on  the  open  sea. 

The  King  Eider  measures  twenty-four  inches,  and  a  half; 
the  beak,  one  inch  two  lines;  tbe  tarsus,  one  indi  two  lines; 
the  wingi-eleven  inches  and  a. half. 

The  male  in  adult  plumage  has  the  top  part  of  the  head 
and  nape  ash-colour ;  B  space,  forming  a  long  trian^e  from  the 
beak  below  the  eye,  is  green,  the  cheeks  also  green,  but  of  ■ 
lighter  tint ;  the  nob  on  the  red-coloured  beak  is  encircled  with 
deep  black,  which  band  is  continued  through  the  eye,  and  sur- 
rounds the  triangular  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  (ace ;  the  nail 
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of  the  beak  is  flesh-coloured ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
white ;  the  lower  part  ochreous  yellow ;  the  mantle  is  white,  as 
also  the  wing-coverts,  and  a  round  patch  on  the  sides  between 
the  rump  and  the  vent ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  and  under 
ports  of  the  bird  are  all  black ;  the  scapulars  and  tertials 
reflected  with  green :  the  quills  and  tail  are  dusky  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  orange-red  ;  the  webs  dusky ;  the  eye  is  dark-brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  foregoing  species  of  her  sex  so 
completely,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  ^ntal  plates,  which 
are  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  they  could  hardly  be 
distinguished. 

The  egg  figured  S58  is  that  of  the  King  Eider. 
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PLATE  CCLIX. 

RED-HEADED  POCHARD. 

FULIOULA    FERINA. 

Thv  Rbd-hkadkd  Pochard  is  a  regular  winter  visi- 
tant in  Ghfeat  Britain,  particularly  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  in  Norfolk,  and  in  some  of  the  more  southern 
coanties.  Their  numbers  were  much  greater  before  the  ex- 
tensive drainage  system  was  introduced  into  this  country; 
and  although  the  presence  of  these  birds  was  not  wished 
for  in  the  decoys,  on  account  of  their  disturbing  propensities 
among  other  wild  ducks,  many  were  caught  and  sent  to 
the  London  markets,  where  they  were  well  received  in  con- 
sequence of  their  good  flavour  and  usual  good  condition. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  present  species  ex- 
tends over  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  its 
summer  habitation  is  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  from  which 
it  migrates  southward  on  the  approach  of  winter;  it  does 
not  go  so  &r  north  as  Iceland,  neither  further  south  than 
the  temperate  dimes  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Central 
Asia ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  and  widely-distributed  species 
within  its  usual  range. 

In    October    and    November  the   Red-headed   Pochard 
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kavea  its  breeding-places  and  spreads  its  numbers  over  llif 
southern  countries,  its  movements  depending  upon  the  elale 
of  the  weather :  as  its  wants  are  chiefly  supplied  on  the  water, 
il  is  neccsMrily  driven  to  milder  regions  for  the  winter,  in  order 
to  escape  the  frost  and  frozen  waters.  In  March  the  north- 
ern nugrations  begin  and  continue  throughout  that  month. 

The  most  suitable  localities  for  the  bird  in  question  arc 
inlaod  lakca,  rivers  with  soft  muddy  bottoms,  ponds,  ditches, 
and  Itrooka,  whose  borders  are  supplied  with  willows,  aiders, 
and  other  low  trees.  We  find  this  species  frequently  evay 
winter  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Thames,  either  swimming  close  in  shore, 
or  hidden  under  some  overhanging  branches  of  the  before- 
mentioned  trees,  and  also  in  the  muddy  creeks  that  are 
choked  with  decayed  flaga  and  rushes. 

The  evening  or  early  in  the  morning  is  the  time  we 
have  generally  found  the  best  to  get  a  shot  at  the  Red- 
headed Pochard ;  in  the  morning  it  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  water-spaniel  to  make  tlie  bird  leave  its  hiding-place; 
but  in  the  evening  the  best  way  is  to  watch  for  its  approach 
on  the  water,  and  then  to  walk  carefully  up  to  the  bird  tni 
rouse  it  from  the  shelter  it  has  just  gained,  as  these  birds 
invariably  swim  to  cover  as  soon  as  they  alight  on  the  water. 
During  the  day,  it  is  not  easy  to  approach  a  Red-headed 
Pochard  within  gun-shot,  although  many  opportunities  occur 
of  its  flying  over  low  enough  to  be  shot,  when  it  has  beea 
disturbed  by  some  barge  or  boat  on  the  river. 

The  powers  of  flight  of  the  Red-headed  Pochard  are 
tolerably  good,  but  it  does  not  pass  quickly  through  the 
air  in  consequence  of  its  bulk.  Its  flight  is  performed 
with  quick  and  short  strokes  of  the  wings, — an  exercise  which 
requires  great  exertion :  its  evolutions  on  the  water  naif 
up  for  this  deficiency,  the  bird  being  an  expert  swimmer 
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as  well  as  diver.  Its  walk  on  terra  firma  is  by  no  means 
a  fiiyourite  pastime;  nor  is  it  very  becoming,  as  it  can 
only  be  called  a  waddle  or  forced  exhibition,  and  is  so 
slow  that  if  the  bird  has  been  winged,  it  requires  little 
exertion  to  overtake  and  catch  it. 

The  food  of  the  present  species  consists  principally  in 
roots  of  water-plants,  stalks  and  young  shoots,  which  it  dives  or 
searches  for  in  muddy  shallows. about  the  edges  of  the  water ; 
small  frogs,  insects,  and  small  fry  are  occasionally  its  food, 
and  also  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of  most  aquatic  plants 
in  their  proper  season. 

The  principal  breeding-localities  of  the  Red-headed 
Pochard  are  to  be  found  about  the  sixtieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, but  not  further  north :  many  pairs  of  this  species 
remain  to  breed  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  on  lakes  and  ponds  where  rushes  grow  in  great 
quantities.  The  nest  is  always  placed  among  the  rushes 
on  the  side  farthest  from  the  land:  patches  of  rushes,  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  are  the  most  preferable  spots.  In  a 
locality  that  suits  the  fancy  of  this  species,  great  numbers 
of  nests  are  placed  near  each  other,  although  each  nest  is 
placed  out  of  sight  of  the  others  by  intervening  patches  of 
rushes :  where  beds  of  rushes  are  wanting,  osier-beds  and 
grassy  meadows  frequently  answer  the  purpose. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  Red-headed  Pochards  pair ; 
there  are  no  quarrels  between  the  male  birds,  for  the  female  is 
said  to  choose  her  own  mate ;  and  the  pair  remain  inseparable, 
and  do  not  quit  the  spot  until  the  young  brood  are  hatched 
and  ready  to  follow  them  towards  the  larger  lakes,  &c.^ 
where  they  consider  them  out  of  danger. 

The  eggs  vary  from  eight  to  thirteen  in  number,  and  are 
in  size  and  shape  as  represented  in  our  plate. 

The  Red-headed  Pochard  measures  about  nineteen  inches; 
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the  beak  from  tlic  forehead  two  inches ;  the  tarsus  one  inch 
and  tbrre  quarters ;  the  vring,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 
eight  inches  three  lines. 

The  adult  male  has  the  plumage  of  the  head  deep  chesl- 
nut  brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  breast,  and  ruiDp 
jet  black  :  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  scapulai?, 
wing-coverts,  flanks,  and  thighs  are  pearl  white,  finely  lined 
with  waving  black  pencillings;  the  belly  and  vent  are  white, 
faintly  marked  with  the  black  waving  lines;  the  secondaries 
are  bliiiah-grcy ;  the  quiU-fcathers  and  tail  are  cinereous- 
dusky  ;  upper  and  under  tail-covcrts  black ;  the  eyes  are 
omnge-red ;  the  beak,  legs,  and  toes  French-grey ;  the  tip 
and  base  of  the  beak  black,  and  the  webs  of  the  feet  also 
black. 

The  female  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  nape,  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  reddish-brown ; 
the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  mixed  with  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  breast  is  reddish -brown,  the  feathers  being  edged 
and  mottled  with  reddish- while ;  on  the  fitmka  «re  wme 
broTn  spots ;  the  belly  greyish-white  ;  the  back  and  wiogs, 
as, in  the  male,  but  the  zig-^ag  lines  are  fainter. 

The  egg  figured  269  is  that  of  the  Red-headed  Pochard. 
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PLATE  CCLX. 

RED-CRESTED  POCHARD. 

FULIGULA     RUFINA. 

Thb  Red-ciested  Pochard  is  an  occasional  and  rare  visi- 
tant in  Great  Britain,  some  three  or  four  specimens  having 
been  obtained  during  the  winter  months. 

The  countries  in  which  this  beautiful  duck  is  principally 
foond  are  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  central 
Am:  it  is  plentiful  in  Turkey,  Oreece,  Hungary,  and 
Mmtbem  Italy ;  in  Dalmatia,  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
jmd  the  south  of  France,  it  is  only  occasionally  found.  From 
eentnl  Asia  it  wanders  as  far  as  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  southward  through  Persia  to  India. 

The  localities  most  frequented  by  the  present  species  being 
lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its 
occurrence  in  Great  Britain  is  so  rare,  and  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  its  occurrence  at  any  time  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  association  of  some  straggler  with  a  flock  of  Red-headed 
Pochards,  which  has  thus  reached  us  in  their  train  as  a 
hanger  on. 

The  Red-crested  Pochard  is  never  met  with  on  the  sea ; 
but  lakes  and  rivers,  whether  of  fresh  water  or  salt,  are 
equally  frequented  by  this  species.    Where  the  borders  and 
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inlcU  arc  wi-ll  sii)>|>]icil  wilii  nishos,  or  on  the  wide  open 
surface  of  tlie  water,  tlila  binl  ia  eijuallj  at  case,  and  il 
extends  from  thcnec  over  ponds,  springy  pools,  and  bogs, 
where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  hold  certain  fiiTourile 
arjuatic  plants.  In  several  instanecs  this  species  has  been 
known  to  resort  to  ponds  sitnated  in  tlic  niidist  of  forests: 
it  appears  therefore  immaterial  whether  the  country  it  frequenU 
is  of  a  wooded  or  open  description. 

The  Red-crested  Pochard  is  a  very  eonapiciious  bird  in 
consequence  of  its  cr«at  and  bright  red  beak  ;  and  may,  by 
their  means,  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  species.  Its 
habits  resemble  those  of  the  Red-headed  Pochard :  it  dots 
not,  by  choice,  pass  much  of  its  time  on  land,  and  resorts  to 
the  water  on  the  slightcat  approach  of  danger.  Its  capacities 
in  swimming  and  diving  arc  very  great,  and  its  Right  is 
equally  swift  and  strong  as  that  of  most  ducks. 

Sociability  among  its  own  species  is  one  of  the  virtues 
of  Uie  Red-cTcsted  Poehanl,  and  it  is  consequently  more 
generally  seen  in  flocks  than  singly  :  this  attachment  to  its 
associates  is  so  great,  that  when  a  6ock  has  been  srattered, 
the  birds  fly  constantly  about  until  the  party  is  reunited, 
and  then  they  return  again  to  the  spot  they  left  at  first. 

The  call-note  of  this  species  is  said  to  resemble  the  hoaisc 
note  of  a  crow  more  than  that  of  a  duek ;  but  it  does  not 
often  utter  any  sound  unless  it  is  provoked  to  do  so. 

The  food  of  the  Red-crested  Pochard  consists  of  diven 
parts  of  aquatic  plants,  insects,  small  fry,  frogs,  and  Crustacea, 
which  latter  it  principally  obtains  either  by  diving  or  dipping 
its  head  under  water,  so  as  to  reach  the  soft  mud  below. 

The  Red-crested  Pochard  breeds  in  most  of  the  before- 
named  countries  :  in  Europe  most  frequently  in  the  south  of 
Hungary  ;  bnt  in  centml  Asia  the  greater  number  are,  how- 
ever, produced.      I'he  most  usual  place  for  the  nest  is  the 
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side  of  a  bed  of  rushes  most  distant  from  the  shore,  and  the 
number  of  e^s  six  or  seven. 

The  young  are  able  to  fly  about  the  beginning  of  July ; 
the  female  is  much  attached  to  her  young,  but  the  male 
leaves  the  nursery  as  soon  as  the  female  begins  to  sit. 

The  Red-crested  Pochard  measures  twenty-one  inches 
in  length  ;  the  beak,  from  the  forehead,  two  inches  two  lines ; 
the  tarsus  one  inch  four  lines ;  the  wing  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip,  ten  inches. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  chestnut  brown,  tinged  with  rose  red ;  the 
crest,  which  consists  of  elongated  silky  feathers  covering  the 
top  of  the  head,  is  ochre  yellow ;  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  are  black ;  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  black,  with  green  reflections ;  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  pale  cinereous  brown ;  the  flanks,  bend  of  the  wing, 
a  spot  on  the  sides  of  the  back,  speculum,  and  basal  parts  of 
the  primary  quills,  white,  tinged  with  rose  colour ;  the  side- 
feathers  of  the  breast  are  all  bordered  with  dusky  brown : 
the  tertials  are  greyish  brown,  the  speculum  white,  with 
a  slate-coloured  border.  The  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  red; 
the  webs  of  the  feet  dusky  black ;  the  nail  on  the  beak 
reddish  white ;  the  eyes  bright  red. 

The  female  has  the  legs  and  feet  dingy  yellow ;  the  beak 
red,  but  duller  than  in  the  male ;  the  plumage  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  forehead,  and  nape,  brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  dingy,  or  soiled  white;  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  breast 
and  belly  yellowish  wood  brown,  with  paler  edges  to  some  of 
the  feathers ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  white ;  the  speculum 
as  in  the  male  ;  the  tail  and  back  yellowish  brown,  or  rather 
Egyptian  brown ;  the  quills  dusky. 
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Tmb  Nyroca  Pochard  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Great 
Britain,  but  neither  regular  nor  frequent  in  its  oc- 
currence, which  may  be  attributed  to  the  «ame  causes  as 
the  rare  occurrence  of  the  Bed-crested  Pochard,  namely 
that  this  bird,  which  belongs  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  to  Asia,  and  to  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  Africa,  is 
tarely  found  by  the  sea-side,  but  principally  on  the 
lakes  and  riveis  inland,  and  only  makes  its  appearance  in 
Britain  when  associated  with  flocks  of  the  Red-beaded 
Pochard. 

Upon  the  rivers  Wolga,  Don,  and  Dniester,  in  Russia, 
it  is  plentiful,  as  also  in  Galicia  and  Hungary;  from 
thence  it  wanders  as  far  north  as  Denmark,  and  the  souiheni 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Holland,  France,  and 
Switzerland  it  is  rare.     In  the  southern  parts  of  Huogarr 
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and  Italy,  it   18  everywliere  as  numerous  as  tbe  Chidwall 
(anas  strepera.) 

Tbe  Nyroca  Pocbard,  as  well  as  tbe  red-crested  species, 
seems  to  prefer  a  mild  climate,  since  it  migrates  southward 
in  September  and  October,  even  from  tbe  European  con- 
tinent, and  does  not  return  before  tbe  end  of  Marcb  or 
April,  and  invariably  avoids  frost  and  snow.  Being 
chiefly  a  frequenter  of  lakes  and  rivers,  tbe  Nyroca 
Pocbard  visits  tbe  sea-coast  only  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
tben  only  frequents  tbe  muddy  quiet  bays  and  creeks 
tbat  are  bordered  witb  verdure:  even  on  rivers  it  prefers 
tbe  same  quiet  and  unfrequented  spots,  witb  muddy  bottom 
and  a  good  supply  of  rushes,  flags,  and  divers  aquatic  plants. 
Osier  beds  or  wooded  banks  do  not  suit  its  habits  ;  neither 
is  it  partial  to  entirely  open  water  either  on  lakes,  ponds, 
or  rivers. 

During  the  migratory  seasons,  the  Nyroca  Pocbard  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  ponds  of  small  dimensions,  pro- 
vided rushes  are  present,  as  also  the  water  lily,  ranunculus, 
and  common  duckweed. 

Morning  and  evening  are  the  times  of  feeding;  also 
moonlight  nights.  The  day  is  generally  passed  in  roosting, 
either  among  the  weeds,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  plainly  marked  black  and  white  speculum  on  the 
wing  of  the  Nyroca  Pochard,  easily  distinguishes  it  from 
the  other  ducks  of  its  family. 

On  land  the  motions  of  the  present  species  are  un- 
gainly and  feeble ;  the  bird  consequently  does  not 
pass  much  of  its  time  on  shore.  Its  swimming  capacities 
are,  however,  perfect,  and  in  diving  none  exceed  it,  not 
only  in  expertness,  but  in  the  time  it  can  remain  under 
water;    still    it   does    not    seem    to   prefer   diving  beyond 


foiir  or  five  feet  deep.  When  tbU  bird  takes  wing  from 
the  water,  it  risea  apjiarently  lienvily,  and  its  bulk  prevents 
its  jiassinp  quickly  tlirough  the  air.  It  generally  flics  low, 
altliough  it  rises  to  a  tolerable  height  during  its  mlgn- 
tioD, 

The  Nyroca  Pochard  la  by  no  means  shy,  which  enablw 
a  sportsman  to  approach  it  frequently  within  thirty  yank 
and  lcs3.  Its  numbers  itmount  to  fifty,  and  even  double 
that  number,  during  the  time  of  migration  ;  at  oilier  limcii 
to  six  or  eight,  with  the  exception  of  iho  breeding- 
season,  when  they  appear  in  paire. 

The  call-note  of  this  speeica  soands  like  the  word  CKirr, 
currr !  that  of  the  female  is  expressed  in  a  higher  pitch, 
and  the  young  chirp. 

The  food  principally  consumed  are,  the  roots,  stalks, 
young  shoots,  buds  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants ;  but  most 
of  all,  those  tliat  belong  to  the  floating-leaved  plants: 
aquatic  insects,  frogs,  small  fry,  and  the  spawn  of  both  are 
also  greedily  devoured. 

In  confinement,  the  present  species  thrives  well  on 
wheat  and  barley,  and  may  be  kept  for  several  years: 
it  becomes  tame,  either  when  caught  young,  or  when 
hatched  under  a  tame  duck  ;  but  it  requires  the  range  of  a 
pond,  either  large  or  small. 

The  chosen  locality  for  breeding  is  generally  some 
pond,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  party  of  Nyroca 
Pochards  are  seen  to  swim  about  in  March, — the  largest 
nun)ber  being  generally  males,  battles  ensue  daily  for  the 
possession  of  a  mate,  and  when  a  choice  is  made,  the  pair 
retire  to  some  overhanging  bank,  where  they  remain  apart 
from  the  rest.  By  the  beginning  of  June  the  eggs  are 
being  deposited ;  these  the  female  covers  carefully  with  down 
Supplied   from   her   own    breast.      The   mole    retires   from 
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tbe  breeding  place  about  a  week  after  tbe  female  begins 
to  sitt 

The  eggs  do  not  exceed  five  in  number,  and  are 
hatched  in  two  or  three  and  twenty  days.  The  female 
leads  her  brood  on  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry,  feeding  them  at  first  with  insects  and  their 
larvse. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Nyroca  Pochard  is  sixteen 
bches  and  a  half. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  the  breeding-season  is 
as  follows ;  the  head  and  neck  are  bright  Venetian  red :  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  is  a  blackish-brown  band,  which  divides 
the  above  from  the  ferruginous  bright  chestnut  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast ;  the  back  and  tertials  are  dusky  brown, 
glossed  with  green  and  purple,  and  finely  speckled  with 
reddish  brown ;  the  chin,  just  below  the  under  mandible,  is 
white ;  the  wing-coverts  are  the  same  as  the  back,  but  paler ; 
the  speculum  is  pure  white,  below  which  is  a  black  band, 
caused  by  the  tips  of  the  feathers  being  bordered  with  that 
colour  and  edged  with  greyish  white ;  the  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  are  dusky  brown  ;  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
white ;  the  flanks  dusky,  with  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with 
pale  brown ;  the  vent  blackish  grey,  speckled  with  pale 
yellow;  upper  tail-coverts  dusky,  with  a  tinge  of  ferruginous ; 
the  eyes  are  white ;  the  beak,  legs,  and  feet  bluish  ash ;  the 
nail  on  the  beak  and  the  webs  of  the  feet  dusky. 

The  female  has  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  flanks  brown, 
the  feathers  being  edged  with  reddish  brown  ;  the  ring  round 
the  neck  is  very  little  marked ;  the  back  dusky  with  paler 
brown  edges  to  the  feathers,  the  rest  as  in  the  male;  the 
belly  spotted  all  over  with  pale  brown  and  dusky ;  the  eyes 
beak,  and  legs  like  those  of  the  male. 

The  male  in  summer-plumage  resembles  the  female,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  Iwlly  being  soiled  white  in  its  centre, 
and  without  spots,  and  the  coloura  generally  brighter,  and 
the  spotG  in  other  parts  less  in  size :  thia  can  only  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  two  together,  namely,  the  male  and 
fenole. 
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PLATE  CCLXII. 

SCAUP  POCHARD. 

FULIGULA    MARILA. 

Thb  Scaup  Pochard  is  a  regular  winter  visitant  in  Oreat 
Britain,  arriving  early  or  late  according  to  the  earlier  or 
later  setting  in  of  the  northern  winter  in  its  native  countries^ 
vbich  are  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Its  numbers  are  very  great  about  the  Arctic  regions :  in 
Europe  it  ranges  from  thence  according  to  the  season  as 
&r  as  the  shorts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  in  Asia  and  America.  To  enumerate  the  coun* 
tries  from  whence  it  comes  to  us  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  we  have  to  mention  Greenland,  Lapland,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  &c.  Although  many  Scaup  Pochards 
reach  our  shores,  the  numbers  that  pass  the  winter  in  Den* 
mark  and  Holland  exceed  them  very  greatly,  but  the  north' 
em  coast  of  France  has  not  so  many  as  the  British 
Isles. 

The  present  species  differs  not  only  in  its  residing  by 
far  more  northward  than  the  three  foregoing,  but  also  in  its 
preference  of  the  sea-coast  and  salt-water,  which  preference  is 
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80  maikcd,  tliat  il  t'c.'llowB  up  the  coumc  of  rivcfs  only  as  fiii 
as  ihcy  arc  influenced  by  the  influx  of  the  tides.  Where 
Seaiip  Pochards  are  found  on  inland  sees  or  lakes,  il  is  evi- 
dently only  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  themselves  during 
their  migmlions.  The  muddy  shores  of  the  sea  suit  the  habits 
of  the  present  species  most  of  all,  from  whence  it  swims  out 
to  no  greater  distance  than  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet.  In  such  localities  il  finds  its  food 
in  abundance,  which  consists  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shell- 
fish, for  which  it  dives  constantly,  and  turns  up  the  mud  with 
its  beak  :  for  this  purpose  the  bird  in  question  rcmamg  tjuitc 
a  minute  under  water,  and  after  recovering  its  breath,  repeats 
the  same  for  hoiirs  within  a  given  spot,  provided  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  food  to  be  found.  This  performance  is  a 
great  aniUBcmcnt  to  the  observer,  |Mirticularly  where  a  number 
of  these  birds  arc  thus  engaged  in  their  daily  pursuit ;  but 
the  sportsman  wlio  fires  at  one  of  them  and  only  wings  his 
bird,  has  n  diHicult  task  in  securing  his  prize,  because  ihi? 
bird  can  swim  below  the  surface  of  the  water  wiih  mort 
velocity  than  he  can  row  a  boat.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  ob- 
serve a  string  of  these  birds  swimming  on  the  sea,  and  espe- 
cially to  notice  the  usual  manner  in  which  they  rise  from  that 
element.  When  one  of  the  extremities  of  such  a  long  body 
raises  itself  in  the  air,  the  rest  rise  as  their  turn  comes ;  and 
thus  they  aie,  as  it  were,  drawn  up  one  by  one  from  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  water :  and  when  puisiung  their  course,  they  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  same  order  in  the  air ;  on  alighting  the 
same  regularity  is  observed,  unless  the  birds  are  on  their 
migratory  passage,  during  which  time  they  do  not  always  fol> 
low  each  other  bo  regularly,  owing  to  some  being  more  tired 
than  others. 

Like  many  other  ducks  the  Scaup  Pochard  does  not  excel 
in  its  novements  on  dry  land. 
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The  haidy  nature  of  the  Scaup  Pochard  makes  it  able  to 
endure  severe  cold ;  but  as  its  principal  food  must  be  obtained 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  moreover,  about  the  more 
still  waters  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  is  natural  that  the  bird 
is  driven  southward  by  frosty  weather,  in  order  to  satisfy  its 
wants.  When  it  is  driven  in  this  manner  to  resort  to  lakes  or 
more  sheltered  situations,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  bird 
makes  shift  with  aquatic  vegetables,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  only 
under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  seen  by  chance  elsewhere 
than  on  the  immediate  sea-coast. 

In  confinement,  the  Scaup  Pochard  becomes  soon  tame,  and 
thrives  well  on  seeds  and  grain  ;  under  which  circumstances 
it  also  loses  in  a  great  degree  the  fishy  flavour  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  become  equal  to  that  of  the  Mallard  or  Wild 
Duck. 

The  Scaup  Pochard  breeds  in  all  the  northern  countries, 
such  as  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  countries 
around  Hudson^s  Bay.  The  nest  is  put  together  of  dried 
stalks,  grasses,  decayed  leaves,  and  such  herbage  as  can  be 
found  in  the  place,  and  the  eggs  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  are  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  as  represented  in  our 
Plate. 

In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  female 
does  not  begin  to  lay  before  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober the  family  are  commencing  their  journey  to  the  south. 

The  length  of  the  present  species  is  twenty  inches ;  that 
of  the  beak,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  ten 
lines ;  the  tarsus  measures  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  wing  eight 
inches  six  lines. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  the  spring  is  very  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  the  head  and  neck  are  what  is  termed  dark 
duck-green ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  sides,  and  breast  are 
black,   as  also  the  rump,   vent,  and   upper  and  under  tail- 


coverts  ;  the  bnck  mid  scapulars  are  wLite,  being  finely  inarlicd 
with  transverse groy  undulating  lines;  the  wing^covcrta  and 
tcrlinU  are  purplish  grey  with  black  pencilling^ ;  the  speculum 
18  vrliite  with  a  black  bonier  below  ;  quilla  and  tail  dusky; 
tho  belly  is  white,  with  zigzag  pencillings  on  the  sides,  ouJ  a 
yellow  tinge ;  the  beak  is  blue ;  the  nail  black  ;  tlie  legs  ami 
feet  arc  pale  blue,  with  an  oily  green  lint  on  the  joints ;  tin: 
webs  black  ;  tbc  eyes  arc  gold  yellow. 

Ill  the  female,  the  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
side-feathers,  rump,  and  tail-covcrta  arc  umber  brown,  the 
fcatlicts  being  more  or  less  edged  with  a  paler  tint;  the  entire 
frontal  part  of  the  face  surrounding  the  beak  is  white  ;  llierc 
is  also  a  whitish  epol  on  the  car-eoverts;  the  speculum  is 
white  with  a  black  border ;  quills  and  tail  dusky ;  the  beak, 
lege,  and  feet  are  blue  ;  the  nail  on  the  beak,  the  claws  and 
webs  of  the  feet  are  black  ;  the  centre  of  the  belly  dingy  while ; 
the  eyes  yellow. 

I'hc  male,  after  the  season  of  breeding,  assumes  a  plu- 
mage alinoBt  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  female  above 
described. 

The  egg  figured  262  is  that  of  the  Scaup  Pochard. 
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PLATE  CCLXIII. 


TUFTED  POCHARD. 


FULIOULA    CBI8TATA. 

The  Tufted  Pochard  is  a  regular  winter  visitant  in  Great 
Britain,  not  occurring  in  great  numbers,  but  equally  on  the 
sea-coast  and  about  inland  lakes  and  rivers.  Its  geographical 
distribution  extends  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  according  to  some  writers,  also  to  America;  nor  do  we 
see  any  reason  why  the  present  species  should  not  reach 
America  during  its  migrations.  The  summer  habitation  of 
the  Tufted  Pochard  is  Lapland,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Kamt- 
schatka,  from  whence  it  migrates  southward  on  the  approach 
of  winter  to  the  intermediate  countries  as  far  as  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland ;  in  Asia,  it  extends  as  far  as  Japan, 
and  visits  the  waters  of  the  entire  continent. 

In  March  and  April,  the  present  species  begins  to  draw 

northward  from  its  most  southern  winter  quarters,  and  starts 

fairly  for  its  breeding  localities  by  the  end  of  April  and  May. 

Its  migrations  are  generally  performed  at  night,  in  proof  of 
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which  this  bin.)  is  firet  observable  in  the  momtng  about  tlie 
lime  of  its  Mpi-cteJ  visit,  and  in  BpotB  where  thousands  have 
been  seen  in  the  evening,  not  one  is  to  be  found  tho  following 
morning.  Lotc  in  the  evening,  particularly  when  the  ntgliW 
arc  dark,  large  flocks  fly  over  rather  low,  with  incredible  swift- 
nesa  and  with  noisy  wings,  which  a  lonely  wanderer  may  either 
enjoy  or  be  i:on8idcnil>ly  startled  at. 

I'he  chosen  spots  for  its  usual  sojouni  are  cither  still  ot 
standing  water  In  lakes,  ponds,  or  bays,  and  inlets  on  the  »cti- 
coast;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  of  breeding,  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  the  waters  are  free  from  reeds  and 
vegetation,  or  whether  the  banks  are  rocky,  flat,  covered  with 
verdure,  or  barren  :  on  the  surfncc  of  rapid  streams  of  rivers, 
this  species  is  only  seen  when  all  other  parts  are  frozen  and 
covered  with  ice.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  the  Tutted 
Pochard  on  land,  unless  the  female  has  its  nest  among  the 
vegetation  on  the  border,  or  in  an  iulet  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  the  mate  may  be  seen  sunning  himself  close 
beside  to  her. 

During  the  day  great  numbers  roost  on  the  water  .il 
a  proper  and  safe  distance  frqni  the  shore,  with  their  heads 
under  their  scapulars. 

Like  the  foregoing  species,  the  Tufted  Pochard  is  ver^ 
clever  in  its  evolutions  on  the  watery  element:  it  dives 
equally  well  in  pursuit  of  its  food,  and  swims  with  ease  and 
swiftness ;  this  renders  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  bird, 
by  means  of  fire-arms ;  and  in  the  fens  it  disappoints  the 
fowler  by  diving  and  returning  to  the  open  ponds,  instead 
of  taking  wing  and  flying  into  the  funnels  erected  for  its 
destruction. 

The  sociability  of  this  bird  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  is 
always  seen  in  companies  of  eight  or  ten,  or  in  large  flocks, 
but  hardly  ever  alone. 
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The  call-note  of  the  Tufted  Pochard  is  a  harsh  expression, 
sounding  like  the  word  curr,  curr !  or  carr^  cart !  The  young 
chirp. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  aquatic  insects,  mollusca,  and 
bivalves,  which  it  obtains  by  diving ;  also  small  frogs  and 
their  spawn ;  and  in  case  of  need,  it  consumes  parts  of  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  roots,  buds,  and  seeds.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  its  principal  food  seems  to  consist  of  a  particular 
species  of  snail  called  Turbo  litoreus. 

Formerly,  the  breeding-places  of  this  species  were  con- 
sidered to  be  exclusively  found  as  far  north  as  Lapland  and 
Finland ;  but  of  late  years  the  nest  and  eggs  have  frequently 
been  noticed  in  Mecklenburg.  The  stony  borders  of 
small  islands  in  lakes  or  rivers,  not  too  much  covered  with 
verdure  or  reeds,  seem  the  most  chosen  spots,  particularly 
where  some  patches  of  rushes  are  close  to  the  shore,  but  not 
immediately  joining  the  land. 

Before  the  beginning  of  June  no  nest  is  to  be  found  of 
the  present  species,  although  they  pair  early  in  the  spring, 
and  may  be  seen  flying  about  continually  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  this  fact  proves  plainly  that  the  greater 
numbers  breed  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where  the  ice 
and  snow  do  not  give  them  a  chance  of  thinking  of  it 
sooner. 

The  nest  is  either  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  grassy 
ground,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  stone,  stump  of  a  tree, 
or  some  vegetable  production,  at  a  distance  of  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water.  The  nest  itself  is 
composed  of  stalks  and  grasses,  carelessly  put  together. 

The  eggs  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  and 
are  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  as  represented  in  our 
Plate. 

The  male  bird  remains  with  the  female  until  she  begins 


fiiirly  to  sit  on  the  o.ggs,  and  then  retires  with  its  com- 
]>nniona  to  await  the  season  of  moulting  in  some  unfre- 
quented spot,  which  some  ornitliologials  believe  to  be 
the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  iikct  that  the  male  bird 
is  nowhere  clac  Found  during  that  season. 

The  Tufted  Pochard  measures  seven teeo  inches  in 
length;  its  beak  from  the  forehead  one  inch  ecven  Unee: 
the  tarsus  one  inch  four  lines  and  a  halfj  the  wing  eight 
inches  two  lines  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip. 

In  spring  plumage,  the  adult  male  has  the  head  and 
neck,  including^  the  tuft  or  pendant  crest,  black,  with 
purple  and  green  reflections ;  tlie  lower  paru  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  arc  perfectly  blact 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  arc  olive  dusky  brown 
the  wing-coverta,  quills,  and  tail  dusky  ;  the  vent  is  dusky 
the  under  tail-coverts  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  belly  aru  cream-coloured  white;  the  speculum  white, 
with  a  black  border  dong  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  the 
beak,  legs,  and  feet  are  blue;  the  tip  of  the  beak  and 
nail  is  black  ;  the  webs  of  the  feet  and  claws  dusky  black  ; 
the  eye  golden  yellow. 

The  auumer  plumage  of  the  male  ia  sooty  brown  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  sides  ochrous  yellow  ;  the  centre 
of  the  belly  white. 

The  female  is  rufous  brown,  with  light  edges  to  the  fea- 
there ;  the  feathers  surrounding  the  beak  are  pale  yellow, 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  dusky  to  beyond  the  nostrils ; 
the  under  tail-coverts  white,  speckled  with  brown ;  the 
centre  of  the  belly  white  ;  eyes  yellow ;  beak  and  feet  blue, 
but  paler  than  in  the  male ;  speculum  white ;  the  tnft 
on  the  head  is  smaller  but  sufficiently  conspicuous. 

The  young  bird  of  the  year  resembles  the  male  in  sum- 
mer ;   its  breast  and  side-feathers  are  more  distinctly  ed^ed 
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and  mixed  with  rufous ;  the  belly  is  white,  and  the  forehead 
and  region  of  the  upper  mandible  white  also. 

The  nestling  is  greenish  olive  grey ;  beak  and  legs  pale 
ash-colour. 

The  egg  figured  263  is  that  of  the  Tufted  Pochard; 
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I  Tmk  Wcslcrn  I'ochanl  is  one  of  the  rarest  birtis  lliat  lian 

r  occiirretl  in  Great  UriUin,  and  the  only  specimen   that  vii^ 

know  of  was  obtained   in  February,  18S0,  at  CaUtcd,  near 
YariTioiith  in  Norfolk. 

Tlie  norlli-caslcrn  |'arts  of  Asia  and  the  ojipoeitc  toasU  of 
America  seem  to  be  tlie  native  countries  of  lliis  beautiful  and 
rare  duck,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  KamtschBtlta, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Kurilen  and  Aalaschnka. 

Four  or  five  individuals  only  are  recorded  to  have  been 
captured  in  Sweden,  one  in  Denmark,  and  a  female  on  Um 
borders  of  the  Baltic  near  Dantzic.  The  localities  IrequeDted 
by  the  Western  Pochard  are  rocky  coasts,  from  whence  it 
only  comes  to  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  during  stormy 
weather. 

The  plumage  of  the  Western  Pochanl  makes  it  a  con- 
spicuous object  of  attention,  and  it  cannot  be  mistaken  fur 
any  utlier  duck  ;  therefore,  it  it>  unlikely  that  it  is  overlooked 
by  sportsmen,  particularly  in  the  preseut  age,  when  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Natural  History,  and  particularly  Ornithology,  has  be- 
come a  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  even  among  the  uninitiated 
part  of  the  community. 

The  flight  of  the  present  species  is  very  swift,  and  it  swims 
and  dives  with  great  ease.  In  countries  where  the  West- 
em  Pochard  abounds,  we  are  informed  that  it  keeps 
together  in  flocks  of  its  own  species  exclusively,  and  the  pair 
are  inseparable. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  chiefly  small  shell-fish,  which  it 
obtains  by  diving,  and  consequently  busies  itself  all  day  long 
in  swimming  over  beds  of  such  marine  productions  as  are  at 
no  great  depth  under  water.  Small  fry,  marine  insects  and 
their  larvae  also  supply  part  of  its  wants. 

The  breeding-places  are  situated  among  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  its  young  arc  led, 
as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched,  to  the  inlets  of  the  sea. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Western  Pochard  is  eighteen 
inches,  the  wing  nine  inches. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  white ;  a  pea-green  spot 
before  the  eyes,  and  another  on  the  tuft  about  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  which  tuft  has  also  a  spot  of  black  below  the 
green ;  behind  the  eye  is  an  irregular  black  mark,  and  from 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  extends  a  black  streak  that 
surrounds  the  neck  midway  in  the  shape  of  a  collar,  and 
finally  runs  down  the  back  to  the  tail -coverts ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  and  vent  are  also  black ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  dusky; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  its  sides,  the  wing-coverts 
and  scapulars,  are  white :  the  tertials  are  long,  pointed,  and 
curved  downwards ;  the  four  upper  ones  have  the  inner  webs 
white ;  the  outer,  black,  with  blue  reflections,  and  a  white 
shaft  streak ;  the  speculum  is  blue,  bordered  with  black  and 
white ;  the  entire  breast  and  belly  are  brownish-yellow ;  the 
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i'yc3  brown ;  the  Ijcak,  legs,  and  feet  are  olive-preen ;  tiffy 
of  tlie  beftk  yellow,  webs  black.  On  the  side  of  tlic  breast,', 
just  above  the  carpal  joint  of  tlie  wing,  is  a  black  spot 
jjrcen  reflcetions. 

The  female  has  the  entire  plumage  ehestnut-brown,  spotted 
nil  over  with  dusky  ;  the  quills,  tail-featKers,  and  three  longest 
tertials,  are  dusky ;  the  wing-covert9  dusky  olive-brown,  with 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  very  pale  brown  ;  the  greater  wing> 
coverts  arc  tipped  with  white ;  the  speculum  deep  chestnut; 
liclow  which,  the  white  tips  of  these  feathers  form  a  narrov 
white  bar.  The  beak  is  olive-bltick;  its  nail  ydlow-Jiom 
colour;  legs  and  feet  pale  blue:  claws,  joints,  and  «rb« 
hiaek ;  the  eyes  brown. 
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PLATE  CCLXV. 

LONG-TAILED  DUCK. 

ANAS    OLACIALI8. 

The  Long*taiIed  Duck  is  a  winter  visitant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  very  rarely  met  with  south  of  the 
coast  of  Northumberland.  The  native  region  of  this  species 
is  as  &r  north  as  travellers  have  ever  yet  penetrated,  and  con- 
sequently as  far  as  where  any  part  of  the  ocean  remains 
nnfirozen,  and  capable  of  furnishing  it  with  food.  Its 
numbers  are  very  great,  as  well  on  the  American  coast, 
from  Greenland  southward,  as  on  the  entire  northern  coast 
<yf  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  locality  frequented  is  invariably  the  searcoast,  par- 
ticularly bogs,  inlets,  and  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  present  species  being  only  dislodged  by  the  severest 
frost  from  its  northern  summer  habitation,  it  is  naturally 
hardly  ever  seen  to  arrive  in  the  autumn  before  the  end  of 
October,  or  beginning  of  November,  and  remains  with  us 
until  the  beginning  of  April.  In  the  month  of  December 
many  flocks,  each  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  indt* 
viduals,  congregate  in  the  Baltic,  and  literally  cover  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  inlets,  amounting  to  as  many  as  five  or 
six  hundred  individuals,  and  thus  enliven  these  quiet  spots 
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ill  a  vrry  ti<^-ealilc  manner,  uttering  tlieir  call-notes  all  Atj 
long.     On  the  coast  of  Holland  and  France  its  occuirente  is 

very  rare, 

When  the  frost  closes  the  water,  the  Long-tailed  Duck 
jdina  Uic  divers  spcciea  of  ducka   that  are  congregated  on 

the    Bca,   about   the   mouths   of    rivera,   and    increases   ihc 

myriads  that  frequent  those  localities. 

The  spring,  or  norlliem  migration,  is  performed  in  large 

(locks  during  the  night,  which   is  ascertained  by  the  noise 

of  their   wings,   and   their    frequently   repeated    call-notc; 

the  direction   of  their  rontc  is  always  towards  the   north- 

CIlBt. 

Although  their  usual  place  of  abode  is  the  sea-coast, 
many  pairs  of  this  species  go  inland  to  lakes  and  ponils 
during  th«  breeding  season. 

The  Long-tailed  Dnck  is  an  expert  diver  as  well  ns 
awimmor,  but  unless  it  is  obliged  by  some  sudden  necessity 
lu  take  wing,  it  does  not  prefer  that  mode  of  changing  it» 
position,  as  rising  fmm  the  water  is  an  act  that  requires  some 
exertion,  and  it  generally  fiiea  very  near  the  surface  of  llic 
waves. 

This  species  is  not  shy  on  its  arrival  with  ua,  owing  to 
its  never  having,  been  pursued  by  man,  or  very  rarely  so, 
in  its  native  country,  and  it  is  a  regular  and  easy  matter 
to  approach  a  party  on  the  water  with  a  boat  to  within 
fifteen  yards  and  less ;  but  after  some  shots  having  been 
fired,  it  soon  becomes  more  wary  and  careful. 

Among  its  own  species  the  Long-tailed  Duck  is  vei7 
sociable,  but  not  so  towards  others,  whose  company  it  only 
endures  during  the  time  of  dearth,  when  it  associates  with 
them  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  food  of  the  present  species  consists  principally  in 
shell-fish,  which  it  obtains  by  diving  to  s  depth  of  from  four 
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to  eight  fathoms ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  favourite  locality 
being  near  the  coast  where  beds  of  its  natural  provision 
are  within  its  reach :  when  severe  weather  drives  the  Long- 
tailed  Duck  further  than  usual  from  the  shore,  where  the 
^epth  of  the  water  exceeds  eight  fethoms,  the  bird  soon 
becomes  poor  and  weak.  It  is  said  that  its  food  during 
the  breeding  season  is  also,  in  a  great  degree,  roots,  leaves, 
buds,  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  reproduction  of  the  present  species  is  principally 
carried  on  about  the  fresh-water  lakes,  ponds,  and  bogs  in 
the  most  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; 
many  pairs  are  there  found  to  breed  in  company,  and  are 
even  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  other  ducks  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April  the  birds  arrive  in  pairs 
at  their  breeding-places,  and  in  May  the  female  lays  five 
to  eight  eggs,  lining  her  nest  with  the  down  from  her  own 
breast.  By  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July 
the  young  make  their  appearance,  and  are  soon  led  to  the 
sea-shore  and  instructed  to  swim,  dive,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  male,  which  leaves  the  care  of  the  nursery  to 
his  mate,  joins  his  family  on  their  arriving  in  that  locality, 
and  accompanies  them  in  their  migratory  journey  and  winter 
sojourn. 

The  peculiar  call-note  of  the  Long-tailed  Duck  sounds 
like  wark^  wark^  wark^  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ah 
aultky  ahauliky  etc. 

The  measurements  of  the  adult  male  of  the  Long-tailed 
Duck  are,  entire  length  twenty-two  inches ;  the  wing  nine 
inches  and  a  half. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
is  very  marked  and  distinguished  :  it  has  the  top  and  hinder 
part  of  its  head  silvery-white,  the  hair-like  feathers  of  which 
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form  a  crwt ;  the  neck,  tbront,  and  upper  part  of  tbe  brtatt 
and  tnantlc  are  nliite ;  the  sides  of  the  face  arc  a  roseate 
pearl  grey ;  on  each  Gide  of  the  neck  is  on  oblong  bronn 
patch ;  tliu  back,  breast,  and  tail-fcalhers  are  chocolate 
brawn,  as  iJeo  the  wiLg-co»erts ;  the  ijuilla  and  two  long 
tail-feathers  arc  dusky;  the  speculum  yellowish-brown,  witli 
a  lighter  L'dge ;  the  scapulars  and  tertials  white ;  the  sides, 
belly,  vent,  and  outer  tail-feathers  white ;  the  sides  tingeti 
with  osh-eolour ;  the  beak  is  dusky  bWk  at  the  base  ami 
nail ;  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  mandible  orange ;  tbc 
eye  kiDg's-yellow ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  ash  ;  the  wclw 
black. 

7'hc  adult  female  has  a  black  beak,  with  an  orange-yellotr 
band  on  the  upper  mandible ;  legs  and  feet  grey,  with  darker 
webs  and  joints ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  patch  behind  tbc 
cars,  chin,  and  throat,  puqtlish-brown ;  the  fiice,  neck,  and 
ring  around,  soiled  white ;  tlio  brcaet  livid  brown,  with  dark 
centres  to  the  feathers  ;  the  upper  parts  dusky  black  ;  the 
scapulars  and  wing-coverts  margined  with  browii-oehre  and 
greyish-white ;  the  tail  purplish-brown,  edged  with  white ; 
under  parts  white,  with  yellowish-ash  on  the  sides  of  the 
body. 

The  egg  figured  iiG5  is  that  of  the  Long-lailed  Duck. 
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PLATE  CCLXVI. 

GOLDEN  EYE. 

CLANGULA    VULGARIS. 

The  Golden  Eye  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Great  Britain,  and 
more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  our  winter.  Its  geographical  distribution  extends  over 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  but  it  is 
not  found  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  this  species  comes  southward  to  the  Baltic,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
extends  in  small  parties  over  the  Continent,  being  found  in 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  &c.  This  species 
differs  from  most  other  northern  ducks  in  this  particular^ 
that  several  pairs  remain  throughout  the  year  in  parts  of 
central  Europe,  such  as  Switzerland,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark.  In  Asia  it  reaches  as  far  eastward  as  Japan 
and  Tartary. 

The  migration  in  the  autumn  rarely  commences  before  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  return  in  the  spring  takes 
place  in  March  or  April. 

The  locality  frequented  by  the  Golden  Eye  is  either  salt 
or  fresh  water;  although  the  chief  numbers  pass  most  of 
their  time  on  and  about  the  sea-coast,  many  are  known  to 
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ri^oTt  to  lakes,  ponds,  and  inland  rivers,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  migration,  but  also  during  ibe  breeding- season.  Wc 
LavK  met  with  the  present  species  un  the  river  Thames  in  the 
month  of  March  after  a  heavy  fall  of  Enow,  and  us  their  fltsh 
was  very  excellent,  the  birds  must  have  frequented,  for  some 
time  at  least,  freah-watcr  localities.  Spots  where  the  water  is 
open  and  deep,  suit  it^  habits  best,  whether  the  bottom 
consists  of  sand,  gravel,  or  mud  i  therefore  this  species  mutt 
be  looked  for  in  such  localities,  and  not  along  the  shore 
among  the  flags  and  rushes ;  and  it  is  rarely  met  with  oo 
shore.  At  sea  the  Golden  Eye  is  principally  seen  swimming 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore  over  n  depth  of  two  or  three 
fathoms,  in  preference  to  mnging  about  extensive  maddy 
flats. 

The  male  of  the  Golden  Eye  is  very  easily  distingnlsled 
from  most  other  ducks  by  its  strongly  defined  colours  of 
black  and  white,  but  tlio  female  and  young  are  not  easily 
identified  when  seen  in  a  wild  state,  when  on  the  water, 
under  which  circumstance  the  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  is  very  frequently  hidden,  and  therefore  they  greatly 
resemble  the  female  and  young  of  the  red-headed  pochard. 
The  movements  of  this  speeiea  on  the  water  are  very  expert, 
and  in  diving  it  is  perfect ;  the  bird  swims  very  low,  and 
often  floats  about  like  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood ;  when  it 
dives,  it  has  been  observed  to  raise  itself  again  quickly  by 
touching  the  bottom  with  its  tail,  and  this  it  does  so  &e- 
quently  that  in  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  tips 
of  its  tail-feathers  are  much  worn.  Its  flight  is  tolerably 
strong,  the  motions  of  its  wings  very  quick  and  apparently 
fetigning ;  on  taking  wing  from  the  water,  this  bird  requires, 
as  it  were,  a  start  to  rise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Golden  Eye  evades  danger  is  by 
swimming  and  diving,  being  able  to  proceed  with  swiftness  a 
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great  distance  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  and  when  on 
the  wing,  and  pursued  by  birds  of  prey,  it  has  the  capacity 
of  shooting  down  from  the  air  into  the  water  and  disappear- 
ing instantaneously  below  its  surface. 

The  Golden  Eye  may  always  be  distinguished  during  the 
night  from  other  ducks,  when  on  the  wing,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  sound  that  is  produced  by  the  formation  of 
the  first  five  primary  quill-feathers,  which  are  more  sinuated 
than  in  any  other  species,  and  the  sound  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  that  of  small  tin  bells,  shaken  in  the  hand,  such 
as  those  attached  to  young  children's  toys :  in  consequence 
of  this  sound  the  duck  in  question  has  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  name  of  Bell-Duck.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  sound  of  small  bells  here  alluded  to  is  familiar  to 
every  ear,  as  they  arc  constantly  used  on  sledges  and  other 
vehicles  that  travel  on  the  snow,  in  order  to  give  warning  of 
their  otherwise  noiseless  approach;  indeed  so  necessary  is  it 
that  such  warning  should  be  given,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
accident  by  collision,  that  the  use  of  these  small  tinkling 
bells  is  enforced  in  some  countries  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

The  present  species  is  very  shy,  and  consequently  rarely 
seen  by  others  than  sportsmen ;  its  call-note  resembles  that 
of  the  wild  duck  in  expression,  but  the  hoarseness  of  the  rook 
in  sound. 

The  food  of  the  Golden  Eye  consists  in  shell-fish,  water- 
snails,  small  fry,  frogs  and  frog  spawn,  and  also  aquatic 
vegetable  productions,  their  roots,  buds,  and  seeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  locality  it  frequents ;  its  flesh  is 
considered  more  or  less  fit  for  the  table,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  place  where  the  bird 
is  obtained. 

The  chief  numbers  of  the  Golden  Eye  retire  to  northern 
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cliiiifs  fftr  llic   |>urposes  of  brcwlrag,   which   takes  plax;c  on  | 
the  banks  und  borders  of  lakes   aod   rivers  ;  their  ncsls  ore 
placet!  among  rushes  aod   coarse  grasses,   and   in  gome    in- 
stances  in   the  hollow  of  a  tree  ;  the   eggs  arc   from  ten  to 
fourteen  in  number. 

The  eiitiru  length  of  the  adult  male  is  eighteen  inches  and 
n  half ;  the  beak  from  the  forehead  one  inch  three  lines ;  the 
Ursus  one  inch  six  lines;  the  wing  eight  inches  three  lines. 

The  plumage  of  the  ndnlt  male  is  as  follows  : — The  head 
and  upjier  pari  of  the  neck  black,  with  a  strong  and  genera) 
gloss  of  green  :  a  space  or  round  patch  of  pure  white  dose  to 
tlic  u]»pcr  mandible,  which  docs  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the 
cje :  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts 
pure  white,  with  iho  exception  of  the  thighs  and  vent,  which 
are  mottled  with  hliiek  and  white  ;  uuder  tail-coverts  white ; 
the  feathers  of  the  flanks  are  elongated,  and  bordered  with 
blitck;  the  back,  niinp,  and  upper  tail-covertx  are  deep 
black;  scapulars  white,  with  black  borders;  quills  duskvi 
the  wing-coverts  and  Beeondnries  are  white  ;  the  tail  greyish- 
black  ;  the  eyes  goklen-ycllow,  the  beak  black,  tlic  legs 
and  feet  orange,  their  webs  dusky. 

The  female  has  the  entire  head  brown,  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  sides,  flanks  and  thighs  greyish-ash,  with 
dark  centres  to  the  feathers ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  vent,  white ;  all  tlie  upper  parts  greyish  black, 
with  paler  edges  to  the  fealJiers  ;  lesser  coverts  grey,  tipped 
with  white ;  greater  covcrls  white  tipped  with  black ;  beak 
black  with  yellow  tip  ;  eyes,  1^,  and  feet  pale  yellow. 

The  egg  figured  26S  is  that  of  the  Golden  Eye. 
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PLATE  CCLXVII. 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK 

CLANOULA    HI8TBI0NICA. 

Thb  Harlequin  Duck  is  a  very  rare  yisitant  in  Great 
Britain,  its  occurrence  having  been  confined  to  a  very  small 
number  that  were  obtained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  we  believe  in  a  single  instance  near  Yarmouth. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  is  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  Siberia  it 
occurs  at  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  very  severe  winters,  as  &r 
south  as  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  from  Kamtschatka  it 
reaches  over  to  the  American  coast ;  it  is  very  plentifril  in 
Hudson^s  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  and  descends, 
during  the  winter  months,  to  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  inhabits  Greenland  and  the  Icy  Sea. 
In  Europe  it  does  not  extend  &r  south  ;  but  more  so  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  parts.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
this  bird  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  and  the  Danube,  since  its  choice  of  locality  does 
not  agree  with  either  of  these  rivers,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
only  attribute  the  circumstance  to  most  unusally  frosty 
weather. 
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The  present   Hjtecies   is   go   muclt   an    inhabitant   of  llli'' 
Bca,   that    it    even   remains   near   it   duriiij,'   the    brceding- 

SCOSOD. 

TUc  distribution  of  the  colours  in  the  plumage  of  this  dud 
Ima  obtained  for  it  the  appellation  of  Harlequin,  altliough  llic 
bind  must  be  brought  in  close  contact  in  order  to  make  its 
beautiful  plumage  deserve  the  name  ;  for  its  appearance  at  a 
small  (iistance  even,  is  only  that  of  a  dark  object. 

Like  the  foregoing  species,  it  dives  admirably  well,  and  in 
the  act  of  swimming  it  nods  its  head  at  every  stroke. 

Flying  is  only  resorted  to  during  its  migratory  journeys,  or 
when  forced  by  circumstances ;  it  is  performed  apparently 
with  great  exertion  and  with  iiuiek  beatings  of  its  short 
wings. 

I'hc  Harlequin  Duck  is  a  shy  bird,  but  sociable  among  its 
own  species,  and  consequently  rarely  seen  singly,  frequently 
in  pairs,  but  more  commonly  in  flocks. 

Itfi  oft-repeated  and  incessant  call-note  sounds  like  tck. 
ttk,  eck! 

The  food  of  the  present  species  is  shell-fish,  both  bivalTC 
and  univalve,  small  fry,  frogs  and  their  spawn,  and  also  vege- 
table matter,  for  which  it  dives  continually  ;  and  equally  well 
in  still  water  as  in  currents  and  rapids,  or  during  windy 
veather  when  the  waves  run  high. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Harlequin  Duck  frequents  the 
vicinity  of  the  polar  circle,  where  it  is  seen  paired,  frequent- 
ing mouths  of  rivers,  inlets,  projecting  rocks  in  the  sea,  and 
the  stones  about  lapids ;  the  pair  are  very  partial  to  eacb 
other,  and  remain  constantly  together. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
under  shelter  of  dwarf-birch,  willow,  or  juniper-trees;  iU 
consLiuction  consists  of  dry  grasses,  stalks,  and  leaves. 

The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  in  shape,  siie, 
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and  colour,  as  represented  in  our  Plate ;  the  texture  of  the 
egg  is  very  fine,  but  without  polish. 

The  female  is  very  careful  of  the  young  brood,  and  remains 
with  them  throughout  July  on  the  rivers,  after  which  the 
&mily  depart  for  the  sea. 

The  flesh  of  the  Harlequin  Duck  is  very  fishy,  and  it 
requires  an  excellent  cook  to  make  it  eatable. 

The  length  of  the  adult  male  is  seventeen  inches,  its  beak 
one  inch  six  lines. 

Its  head  and  neck  are  black,  glossed  with  purplish  violet. 
A  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  white,  and  this  colour  ex- 
tends in  two  narrow  bands  over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  is 
bordered  by  another  band  of  bright  chestnut  below  each, 
jointly  reaching  as  far  as  the  nape ;  there  is  another  white 
spot  on  the  ear-coverts ;  a  white  line  on  each  side  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  one  irregular  space  on  the  side  of  the  breast ; 
two  spots  on  the  lesser  wing-coverts ;  another  on  the  sides 
where  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  join ;  again,  a  lai^ 
white  space  on  the  scapulars,  on  the  tertials  and  the  tips  of 
the  greater  wing-coverts  that  form  the  steel-blue  speculum 
on  the  wing ;  a  white  ring  divides  the  plumage  of  the  neck 
from  that  of  the  breast  and  back.  All  the  white  here  enu- 
merated over  the  body  is  bordered  with  deep  black.  The 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  breast,  and  belly,  are  black,  with 
a  strong  bloom  of  blue  like  that  of  a  black  grape ;  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  are  cinereous  or 
brownish  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  vent,  and  tail- 
coverts  are  black;  wings  and  tails  dusky;  the  flanks  arc 
chestnut ;  the  beak  is  black,  with  oil -coloured  edges  to  the 
mandibles  ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  oil  green  ;  webs  dusky  ;  the 
eyes  are  rich  deep  reddish  brown. 

The  female  is  entirely  clad  in  a  soot-coloured  garment ; 
some  white  feathers  appear  between  the  beak  and  eye,  which 
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are  divided  by  n  dusky  spncc  before  ihf  pye,  and  a  white  round. 
{Hitcli  on  tliK  enr-covcris ;  the  lower  pari  of  the  bnjast  is  also 
clieckercd  witli  wliitc,  owing  to  the  fpatlicru  being  tipped  with 
tliat  colour ;  tLe  bc&k,  lcf(B,  and  feet,  like  those  of  the  inat«t  i 
the  eye  is  dusky. 
TIte  1^  figured  367  u  that  «f  the  Harle<)uiii  Duck. 
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PLATE  CCLXVIIL 

GOOSANDER. 

MEROUS  MBROANSEB. 

The  Goosander  is  an  occasional  visitant  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  found  throughout  the  year  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  and  other  Scottish 
islands. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  this  bird  having  been 
captured  during  severe  weather  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  March,  in  counties  adjacent  to  the  coast;  and  the 
fine  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was  made  was  oblig* 
ingly  lent  us  by  Lady  Rolle  for  the  quarto  edition  of  our 
work :  the  specimen  was  accompanied  by  a  coloured  drawing 
of  the  bird,  in  order  to  shew  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  plumage 
when  recently  dead. 

The  present  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Arctic  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  colder  regions  in  the  summer. 
From  North  America  it  extends  over  the  United  States ; 
from  Siberia  it  wanders  to  Japan  and  Tartary,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Turkey,  Greece,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  From  Finland  and  Lapland  it  descends  through 
Norway,    Sweden,   and   Denmark,  to   the    Baltic,    Prussia, 
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Pomcnuiia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland ;  in  Uie 
latter,  however,  it  only  appears  occasionftlly. 

Of  all  the  Mergansers  the  present  species  ia  the  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  our  eliraatcs,  and  consequently  found  in  all 
states  of  plumage. 

The  autumnal  migration  generally  takes  place  in  Notem- 
ber,  and  the  spring  migration  cither  in  February  or  March, 
aeeonling  to  the  state  of  the  vreather. 

The  locality  frequented  by  this  bird  is  the  ses-coa«t,  and 
the  months  of  riyers ;  and  being  rather  partinl  to  fresh  water, 
it  enters  the  rivers,  particularly  those  that  run  with  a  strong 
current.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  Goosander  prefers 
clear  to  mnddy  water,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
greater  ease  it  finds  in  obtaining  its  food. 

The  size  and  phimiigc  of  the  Goosander  distinguish  it  very 
easily  from  most  other  water-birds,  and  its  bulk  is  very  con- 
apicuoua  when  on  the  wing. 

Its  motions  on  the  ground  are  rather  ungainly,  owing  totta 
waddling  gait;  it  is  nevertheless  enabled  to  run  very  fast,  if 
necessary. 

Swimming  and  diving  are  its  most  natural  occupations,  and 
it  performs  tfaem  with  ease  and  grace.  When  the  Goosander 
dives  in  open  water,  it  reappears  generally  from  fifty  to  sixty 
yards  from  the  spot  of  its  disappearance  ;  but  in  spots  where 
there  is  only  a  small  opening  in  the  ice,  it  repeatedly  comes 
Up  in  the  same  place.  The  bird  is  said  to  remain  irequently 
under  water  for  two  minutes,  and  has  been  seen  to  walk  about 
at  the  bottom  in  pnisuit  of  food. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  easy  and  rapid,  cutting  the  air 
with  its  pointed  beak  and  long  neck. 

The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  scent,  being  very  sharp 
in  the  Goosander,  the  bird  observes  all  around  it,  anil  is  con- 
sequently enabled  to  avoid  danger,  and  it  is  only  during  the 
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breeding-season  that  it  is  not  very  fearful  of  the  approach  of 
men.  This  bird  is  sociable  with  its  own  species,  but  does 
not  mix  by  choice  with  other  water-fowU 

Its  call-note  sounds  like  the  word  carrr^  carrr !  and  is 
generally  uttered  when  the  bird  takes  wing ;  the  young  pipe 
while  they  are  in  their  down. 

The  food  of  the  Goosander  consists  in  fish  and  amphibious 
reptiles. 

The  nest  of  the  Goosander  is  found  among  stones  by  the 
edge  of  the  water,  under  shelter  of  bushes,  and  in  hollow 
trees:  the  eggs  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  number.  As 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  the  parent  bird  leads  them  to 
the  water ;  and,  if  they  happen  to  be  hatched  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree,  she  carries  them  one  by  one  in  her  beak  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  instructs  them  in  swimming  and  obtaining 
their  food,  &c.  Where  the  eggs  can  be  taken  from  the 
bird  as  she  deposits  them,  leaving  only  one  in  the  nest, 
the  number  thus  produced  has,  in  some  instances,  amounted 
to  thirty  and  more. 

The  measurements  of  the  adult  male  are  nearly  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 
eleven  inches. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  as  follows :  the  entire  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  black,  glossed  with  green,  having 
a  crest  on  the  head,  which  is  common  to  all  Mergansers. 
The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts,  pale 
salmon-yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
black;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts  and 
tail,  decided  grey ;  the  wing-coverts  all  white ;  secondaries 
and  tertials  white,  bordered  with  black ;  quill-feathers  dusky 
black ;  some  of  the  scapulars  that  cover  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  are  pale  salmon-colour  like  the  under  parts.  The 
beak  is  bright  red ;  the  upper  mandible  edged  with  black ; 
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the  noil  hom-coloui 
eyea  carmine  red. 

The  female  is  le 
same  as  in  the  niBle 
part  of  the  neck  ar 
and  redder  below ; 
grey ;  the  greater 
lower  row  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  tipped  with  black;  the 
quills  dusky-black;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  upper 
pcirt  of  the  breast,  the  sides  and  flanks  grey,  with  the  edg>e> 
of  the  feathers  paler ;  the  breast  and  under  parts  tinged  with 
pale  buff;  the  under  tail-coverts  white. 

The  egg  figured  £68  is  that  of  the  Goosander. 


;   the  legs  and  feet  pure  orange,  and  the 

33  in  size :  her  benk,  lega,  and  eyes,  the 
but  not  so  bright.  The  head  and  upper 
;  brown,  darkest  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  chin  white.  The  upper  plumage  is 
wing-coverta    and    speculum    white ;    the 
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PLATE  CCLXIX. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER. 

MEROUS    SERRATOR. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser  is  a  regular  winter  visitant 
in  Great  Britain,  most  frequent  in  severe  winters.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  islands,  several 
remain  throughout  the  year. 

The  same  countries  that  are  enumerated  as  the  resort  of 
the  foregoing  species,  form  the  habitation  of  the  bird  now 
before  us  :  the  numbers  that  visit  us  are,  however,  less.  The 
places  principally  frequented  by  the  Red-breasted  Merganser 
arc  the  sea-coasts,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  bays,  and  inland 
lakes,  from  whence  it  departs  to  the  sea-coast,  when  driven 
away  in  consequence  of  hard  frosts  that  debar  access  to  its 
provisions. 

The  spring  plumage  of  the  present  species  is  a  very  hand- 
some attire,  and  the  elongated  feathers  about  the  head  greatly 
increase  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  This  bird  is  rarely 
seen  on  dry  land,  since  its  chief  occupation  is  on  the  surface, 
or  beneath  the  liquid  element.  When  on  land,  its  walk  is  a 
perfect  waddle,  but  the  bird  is  able  to  walk  fast  when  re- 
quired. In  swimming  and  diving  it  greatly  resembles  the 
Goosander,  and  it  can  remain  also  quite  two  minutes  under 

water. 
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The  flight  of  the  Rcd-breastctl  Merganser  in  more  buojanl 
and  awift  than  that  of  the  foregoing  species,  in  consequence  of 
iti  more  slender  form.  This  bird  is  by  nature  very  shy,  and 
avoids  tho  presence  of  man  as  much  as  possible.  WIicto 
space  will  allow  it,  the  bird  evades  danger  by  swimming  and 
diving,  but  otherwise  it  takes  wing  and  mounts  high  id 
the  air ;  as  soon  «,i  dangcT  is  past,  it  frequently  returns  to 
the  same  spot,  and  thus  enables  a  sportsman  to  hide  himsrlf 
and  wait  for  its  return. 

S(jeiablo  among  its  own  species,  it  is  more  generally  seen 
in  small  or  large  flocks  than  singly :  when  a  flock  becomes 
seallercd,  tho  sepamLed  individuals  are  almost  sure  to  take 
the  first  opportutiity  to  rcuutte. 

The  cull-note  sounds  most  like  tbc  word  CKl^r,  currr  I  ud 
is  chiefly  and  fVecjuently  uttered  when  the  bird  is  talcing  vinf, 
or  in  the  act  of  flying. 

Tlie  food  on  which  tho  Ked-brcastcd  Mcrgttnscr  subsistji 
is  small  fish,  water-beetles,  the  larvie  of  insects,  worms,  and 
soiuulimcs  frogs,  that  nrc  obtainL'd  dnriug  the  winter  season 
fnu  Bpringy  and  bog^  pkeea.  The  am^  fishef  tAuA 
the  present  specieB  pursues  have  little  chance  of  escape^ 
as  the  whole  flock  of  birds  present  dive  simultsneoosly,  and 
pursue  them  towards  the  shore  under  water;  the  fish  have  no 
alternative  but  to  run  on  the  shallows,  and  there  their 
putsuers  make  short  work  of  them,  and  satisfy  their  greedy 
appetites. 

■\  The  further  north  the  country,  the  more  frequent 
become  the  breeding- places  of  the  Rod-breasted  Merganser. 
The  spots  chosen  by  this  bird  are  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  about  the  green,  sofl,  flat  mouths  of  rivers,  bays 
and  lakes,  connected  with  rapid  rivers,  where  rushes  and  reeds 
give  it  shelter. 

On  the  large  pieces  of  water  that  occur  in  Iceland,  many 
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pairs  produce  their  young  in  company  with  ducks  of  divers 
kinds.  The  nest  itself  is  composed  of  dried  flags,  stalks, 
and  grasses,  which  are  carelessly  put  together.  The  diflTerent 
places  chosen  for  its  construction  are  infinitely  numerous, — 
sometimes  it  is  placed  on  the  bare  ground,  in  a  hollow,  or  in  a 
bush :  among  loose  stones,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  rock :  in  a  recess 
of  many  feet  deep,  and  at  other  times  in  the  cavity  of  a  hollow 
tree  ;ror  in  the  very  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and  even  in  the  old  nest 
of  a  bird  of  prey ;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  name  a  place 
where  to  go  and  look  for  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser,  and  equally  so  to  enumerate  any  spot  where  it 
may  not  be  found. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which 
are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  in  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
as  represented  in  our  plate.  If  they  are  properly  taken, 
the  number  produced  exceeds  two  dozen.  The  young  are 
treated  by  the  parent  bird  like  those  of  the  Goosander; 
and,  if  required,  she  carefully  carries  one  after  another  to  the 
ground  near  the  water. 

The  male  bird  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  family, 
and  only  rejoins  it  in  the  winter:  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  females  and  young  are  found  in  one  place,  and 
the  old  males  in  another. 

The  adult  male  measures  twenty-two  inches  in  length  ;  the 
wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  ten  inches. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  as  follows :  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  black,  with  greeti  reflections ;  the 
next  colour  of  the  neck  is  white ;  its  basal  part  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  ferruginous  brown,  spotted  with 
dusky,  in  consequence  of  the  dark  centres  of  the  feathers ; 
the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  white ;  the  flanks  finely  marked 
with  grey  pencilling ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  tertials 
aie  black ;  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  secondaries,  white, 


Honi<!  tipped  and  edged  with  black ;  tlic  sliouldcr  of  the  wing 
Ujltek;  BOniP  oniaracutcd  feathers  ou  the  sides,  t-overing  tlie 
Mlp&of  tUc  wing,  tire  white,  bordered  with  black ;  the  lower 
fmt'fit  tlie  back  and  nimp  white,  with  grey  waving  pcneit- 
liugs :  the  <\m\\a  arc  black  ;  the  tail  grcyiah-black.     The  eyca 
I    arc  red ;  the  beak  orange-red,  a]»proaching  to  tile-red ;  the 
(  toothed  edges  bordered  with  dusky ;  the  nail  hom-colour ; 
I  the  leg!  and  feet  bright  orango ;  the  nails  dusky. 
I        The  adult  female  hag  the  head   umber-brown,   the   chin 
paler  brotni :  all  the  upper  parts,  the  sides  of  the  breast  and 
belly  are  bistre,  with   paler  edges  to  the  feathers ;   the  lesser 
wing-coverts,    rump,  and  tail  the   same;   the  speculum    and 
secondaries  white ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast  white,  spotted  with  dusky,  owing  to  the  centres 
of  the  feathcra  being  of  that  colour ;  the  breast,  belly,  vent, 
nnd  under  tail-coverta  white ;  the  beak  and  legs  arc  as  in  the 
male,  but  less  brightly  coloured  ;  the  eyes  orange-red. 
I        Early   in   November,    18+2,   we   shot  a  young   male  of 
the    present    species   below    the   weir,  on   the   Thames  neat 
Chertsey  in  Surrey,     Its  entire  length  ms  nineteen  inches 
and  a  half,  the  beak  from  the  forehead  two  inches,  from  the 
gape  two  incheB  six  lines ;  wing  from  carpus  to  tip  eight 
inches ;  tarsus  one  inch  nine  lines.     The  tail  had  eighteen 
feathers,  the  shafts  of  which  were  blaek  and  stiff,  like  whale- 
bone ;   the  shafts  of  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  plumage 
black,  except  those  of  the  speculum,  which  are  white.      The 
beak  pale  red-lea*,  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  hom-colour ; 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  tongue,  pale  red-lead. 
The  head  dark  clove-brown  ;  the  chin  paler,  nearly  white;  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  rust-colour ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  ash,  tipped  with  white ;  back  of  the  neck  and  tippet 
darker  ash-colour,  tipped  with  grey  :  the  same  continues  to  the 
tail-feathers,  vhich  are  hoary  black.      All  the  lesser  wing- 
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coverts  hoary  ash  like  tlic  back.  The  primaries  and  their 
coverts  dark  sepia,  outer  webs  black ;  secondaries  and  their 
coverts  the  same,  except  six  in  each  row,  broadly  tipped  with 
white,  forming  a  speculum,  which,  when  closed,  has  a  dark 
wedge-shaped  mark  across  it.  The  under  surface  of  the 
wings  ash  and  white  mottled ;  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts 
ash  ;  under  plumage  from  neck  to  vent  dull  white.  Legs  and 
toes  dull  orange ;  joints  tinged  with  dusky ;  webs  dusky 
grey. 

This  individual  belonged  to  a  flock  of  thirty-four  that 
flew  over :  the  birds  flew  with  their  heads  drawn  back  be- 
tween their  shoulders,  not  extended  as  in  wild  ducks. 

The  egg  figured  269  is  that  of  the  Red-breasted  Mer- 
ganser. 
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PLATE  CCLXX. 

HOODED  MERGANSER. 


Pub  Hooded  Merganser  is  a  rare  occasional  visitant  in 
Great  Uritain.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  und  not 
uncommon  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  other  far  countries,  from 
whence  some  few  stra^lera  occasionally  reach  our  shores  : 
I  one  single  individual  has  only  been  recorded  to  have  reached 
the  eontiiienL  of  Europe,  tiainely,  France. 

All  particulars  respecting  its  habits  are  only  known  fiom 
information  received  from  American  Ornithologists. 

The  breeding  localities  are  reported  to  be  upon  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  before-named  northern 
latitudes.  The  nest  is  formed  of  grass  and  other  herbage, 
lined  with  down  ;  the  eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and 
of  8  yellowish- white  colour. 

During  the  winter  months  this  beautiful  bird  migrates 
southward,  and  extends  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  eighteen  inches ;  the 
beak  one  incli,  eight  lines ;  the  tarsus  one  inch,  three  lines ; 
the  wing  seven  inches  and  a  half. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  as  follows : — the  head 
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is  surmounted  by  a  perfect  hood,  from  which  it  has  obtained 
its  name ;  this  hood  is  white,  with  a  border  of  dusky  black  : 
the  crest  on  the  forehead  is  dusky  ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
dusky  black,  with  green  and  purple  reflections ;  the  back, 
tippet,  scapulars,  and  two  bars  across  the  breast,  are  deep 
black ;  the  under  parts  are  all  pure  white ;  the  flanks  are 
ferruginous,  and  finely  pencilled  with  black;  the  back, 
scapulars,  tail,  and  quills,  are  brownish-black ;  the  elongated 
tertials  are  metallic  black,  with  white  shafts ;  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  are  black ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries 
are  white,  with  a  cross-bar  of  black,  owing  to  the  greater 
wing-covcrts  being  tipped  with  that  colour ;  the  beak,  legs, 
and  feet,  are  transparent  red-brown ;  the  nail  black ;  and 
the  webs  of  the  feet  dusky ;  the  eyes  king'*s  yellow. 
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